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INTRODUCTION 


The idea of prosaic narrowness of scope or vision 
which modern habits of speech have affixed to the term 
‘“parochial’’ suggests that a parish-history must, in the 
nature of things, be devoid of those elements of general 
interest which secure appeal to a wide circle of readers. 
Yet it is conceivable that circumstances may invest a 
parish otherwise inconspicuous with true _ historical 
significance; and this by enlarging the merely local chan- 
nel of its influence and connecting the latter with the 
main eurrents of ecclesiastical and even civil develop- 
ment. Such a situation, we venture to say, is realized in 
the case of the parish the story of which we unfold in 
the ensuing pages. The missionary labors of its early 
pastors and the religious and ecclesiastical institutions 
set up within its limits, with the widespread uplifting in- 
fluences emanating therefrom, make of the parish of St. 
Ferdinand de Florissant an outstanding factor of im- 
portance in the pioneer Catholic history of the West. 
Moreover, as a type of the parochial units organized up 
and down the Mississippi Valley under the French and 
Spanish regimes, St. Ferdinand+de Florissant presents 
material for a study of interest and value in American 
institutional history. We may note, too, that whatever 
romance or charm attaches to the story of the Western 
frontier will be found associated in no inconsiderable 
measure with this venerable parish. Its pioneer mem- 
bers had their share in that struggle with the trans- 


Mississippi wilderness which we look back to as one of 
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the world’s great epics of human effort and enterprise, 
while from their ranks were recruited coureurs de bois, 
voyageurs, trappers, traders, guides and other partici- 
pants in the historic and picturesque adventure of open- 
ing up the Great Plains and beyond to American settle- 
ment and trade. Few early Florissant families there 
were but counted one or more ‘‘Rocky Mountain men’’ 
among their members. 


The writer expresses his most cordial thanks to all 
who have lent him aid of whatever kind in the prepara- 
tion of this little history; and in particular to the Most 
Reverend Michael J. Curley, D.D., for access kindly 
eranted to the Baltimore Archdiocesan Archives; the 
Right Reverend Mser. John J. Tannrath, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
the Abbé Garneau, Archivist of the Quebee Archdiocesan 
Archives; the Reverend Laurence J. Kenny, 8. J., Pro- 
fessor of History, St. Louis University; the Reverend 
William P. Lyons, 8S. J., Director of the Loyola Univer- 
sity Press, Chicago, Ill.; the Reverend Joseph M. Milet, 
S. J., Pastor of St. Ferdinand’s Church, Florissant, Mo. ; 
the officials of the Indian Office and the Land Office, 
Department of Interior, Washington, D. C.; Miss Stella 
M. Drumm, Librarian, and Mrs. Nettie Harney Beaure- 
gard, Archivist of the Missouri Historical Society; and 
Messrs. James R. Gibbons, 8. J., and Thomas FEF. Divine, 
S.J., who prepared the photographic copies for the ac- 
ecompanying illustrations. 


St. Louis University, 
January 1, 1923. 
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Section of Collot’s ‘‘map of the Country of the Illinois,’’ date 
1796. From Victor Collot’s Voyage dans L’ Amerique Septentrionale. 
Reproduction, with a few additions, by Clarence W. Alvord in Cahokia 


Records, 1778-1790. 
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CHAPTER I 


ST. FERDINAND de FLORISSANT 


One who motors out from St. Louis in the direction 
of the Missouri River may do so along roads that were 
laid out in days when Spanish Lieutenant-Governors still 
ruled in Upper Louisiana and the French settlements 
on both sides of the mid-Mississippi still went by the 
name of the ‘‘Country of the Illinois.’? General Victor 
Collot, emissary of the First French Republic, who in 
1796 came as a visitor to St. Louis, where he gave the 
Spanish officials a case of nerves by stirring up a fever 
of Jacobin enthusiasm among the habitants of the staid 
old village, wrote up his travels, in the published edition 
of which appeared a map of ‘‘the Illinois Country.’” 
Thereon the St. Louisan of today may see tracings of not 
a few of the highways of travel that put him in ready 
touch with the delights of the inimitable pleasure-ground 
which les at the door of the metropolis and which he 
knows as the County. On Collot’s map one may follow, 
for instance, the windings of the St. Charles Road, which 
struck westward from the village stockade along the line 
of the present St. Charles Street, through the Common 
Fields and the Grand Prairie beyond to the right bank 


In the citation of letters in the foot-notes, the particles ‘‘to’’ 
‘fa’? or ‘‘ad’’, connecting the names of writer and addressee, 
are used to indicate that the originals of the letters are in English 
French or Latin respectively. 

*Collot’s map is reproduced in Clarence W. Alvord’s Cahokia 
Records. (Collection of the Illinois State Historical Library, IT). 
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of the Missouri opposite St. Charles.2. Two spurs were 
thrown off to the right by this road as it led away from 
St. Louis, the first connecting with St. Ferdinand de 
Florissant and the second with Marais des Liards, while 
on Collot’s map one may also see a road still traveled 
today which links together these two historic villages. 


Let us come up to Florissant by this ancient high- 
way, which we turn into as it runs pleasantly to the 
north out of Bridgton, the Marais des Liard or Village 
a Robert of the Spanish regime.* The topographical 
outlines of the locality stand out in clear relief as we 
advance in the direction of Florissant. On either side 
the horizon is broken by a line of gently sloping hills, 
the land between being quite level to the eye so as to 
suggest the bed of a prehistoric lake. So indeed did it 
appear to Bradbury, the naturalist, who. passed along 
here in 1836.4 The soil is fertile to a degree, being a 
rich, heavy loam of ‘‘inky blackness,’’ as pictured by 
Timothy Flint, the Congregationalist clergyman, who in 
the ’twenties of the last century wrote up the agricul- 
tural possibilities of Missouri for the benefit of Eastern 
readers. If the visit be on the eve of harvest time a 
great panoramic stretch of rural charms unfolds itself 


* St. Charles Street was known in the Spanish period as the 
King’s Highway [Rue Royale]. A deed of conveyance [1793] of 
the block opposite the old St. Louis University property on Wash- 
ington Avenue at Ninth Street’ describes it as bounded on the 
south ‘‘by the King’s Highway, [Rue Royale], which leads to the 
villages of St. Charles and St. Ferdinand.’’ 

* The Bridgton—Florissant Road, named also on some County 
maps the Fee—-Fee Church Road, a name long since fallen into 
disuse. : i 
* Bradbury’s Travels in Thwaites’s Harly Western Travels. 
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to the eye. Fields of ripened oats and timothy, more 
often of brightly golden wheat wave gently in the soft 
June air—fields, too, of the amplest dimensions, run- 
ning back from the roadside towards the hillocks on 
either flank. It matters not that the soil hereabouts 
has been tilled for a century and a quarter; it still yields 
copiously of its stored-up wealth evento the least indus- 
trious of farmers. Such is the Florissant Valley, in ex- 
tent some two by twelve miles, Florissant being French 
for ‘‘blooming’’ or ‘‘flourishing,’’ the apt name which 
the early Creole habitants found from the beginning for 
this genuine garden-spot of Missouri. Threading the 
entire length of the Valley and draining its hillsides is a 
rivulet or creek known to the Spanish officials as Rio 
Fernando, to the French habitants as Riviere Le Biche 
or L’eau Froide and from the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century on as Cold Water Creek.’ Starting in 


>The Bridgton-Florissant Road cuts the Common Fields of 
St. Ferdinand at right angles. 

6 Contrary to the prevailing impression, Florissant would seem 
to be an older name for the locality than St. Ferdinand. The 
earliest available document in which Florissant is mentioned by 
name is a census-report for 1787 bearing the Spanish title, 
‘* Havitaciones del establicimiento de Florizan.’’ 

‘Interesting data regarding the early nomenclature of Cold 
Water Creek and certain springs situated near its mouth were 
brought out in the testimony given before the United States Land 
Commissioners in 1808. American State Papers, Public Lands, 
2: 612. Francois Dunegant, formerly Spanish commandant of 
Florissant, who laid claim to a tract of land situated at Fontaine 
des Biches, near the mouth of Cold Water Creek, testified ‘‘that 
the river which runs by St. Ferdinand and empties into the Mis- 
souri, is what he calls La [sic] Biche; and that all the prairie and 
woods near was called Prairie les Biches and woods les Biches.’’ 
Pierre Chouteau testified that ‘‘the river called Aux Biches is the 
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Overland Park, Central Township, St. Louis County, 
this modest little waterway, after traversing almost the 
entire length of St. Ferdinand Township, empties into 
the Missouri River some four miles above the junction 
of the latter with the Mississippi. Ordinarily the best 
behaved of streams, Cold Water Creek at flood-stage car- 
ries a volume of water that often takes toll in serious 
damage to adjoining fields and houses.* Four miles be- 
yond Bridgton, the Bridgton-Florissant road, that has 
known at least one hundred and twenty-five years of 
travel, swerves sharply to the east, gains the right bank 
of Cold Water Creek and so courses into Florissant, a 
city in St. Ferdinand Township, St. Louis County, in- 
corporated under the name of St. Ferdinand and situ- 
ated some eighteen miles north by west from the St. 
Louis Courthouse. 

The vast growth of the Mississippi Valley in popula- 
tion and material development since the date of the 
Louisiana Purchase has left Florissant with a relative 


same now called Cold Water Creek.’’? According to Pascal Cerré, 
‘¢the St. Ferdinand Fields was called Prairie des Biches... . 
Cold Water Creek and St. Ferdinand Creek is the same, which 
passes through St. Ferdinand and discharges itself into the Mis- 
souri near the present United States Cantonment.’’ Nicolas 
Hebert dit Lecomte, who had visited the mouth of Cold Water 
Creek as early as 1763, likewise declared that the latter stream 
was formerly called ‘‘the river of Prairie les Biches.’’ The fre- 
quency of the term biche (French for elk or roebuck) in the 
French topographical nomenclature of Florissant and its vicinity 
(Riviére Le Biche or Aux Biches, Prairie des Biches, Foréts des 
Biches, Glaize aux Biches, Fontaine des Biches, jle aux Biches) 
indicates no doubt that deer were plentiful in the neighborhood. 
The Yellowstone River in Montana was also known in early fur- 
trading days as Riviere le Biche. 

‘The mid-August flood of 1915 was particularly destructive. 
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importance greatly reduced below that which it may be 
said to have enjoyed during the first few decades of its 
history. Its population in 1800 numbered one-fourth 
that of St. Louis; the ratio of population today is prob- 
ably one to a thousand. During the period when the 
smaller place was not so hopelessly outdistanced in num- 
bers by the neighboring metropolis it not infrequently 
met with interesting notice in government reports and 
books of travel. Zenon Trudeau,, Spanish Lieutenant- 
Governor of Upper Louisiana, in a report dated 1798 on 
‘“The settlements of his Catholic Majesty in Ylinoa,’’ 
numbers San Fernando or Florissant among these set- 
tlements and has this to say concerning it: 


“The village of San Fernando is located west of the city 
[St. Louis] inland and distant from it about five leagues. Its 
population consists of persons of both sexes, including some 
American plantations. Its cultivation has resulted quite ad- 
vantageously for some years back and said habitants are very 
attentive to work, which gives hope that their children will be 
good planters. There is no parish priest in the village, which 
has plantations in its neighborhood. It would not be a bad 
thing to send them a priest of the Irish nation. He could 
also serve the small village of Marais des Liards, [1. e. Cotton- 
wood Swamp] which is near by and whose population con- 
sists of [no number given in MS.] persons. All the young 
men of this last settlement are hunters, although there are 
also good planters. It is about eleven years since the villages 
of San Fernando and Carondelet have been settled by the 
people of San Luis, who at the present time get a great part 
of their provisions from these two towns.’ 


Upper Louisiana had not yet passed from under the 
Spanish colors when in 1802 Monsieur Perrin Du Lae, 


° Houck, The Spanish Regime, 2: 249. Population of Floris- 
sant: (1787) 40; (1791) 157; (1810) 270. 
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French merchant on a business tour through the two 
Louisianas, arrived at Florissant, which he describes as 
“today the granary of this small capital [St. Louis]. It is 
therefrom that comes the small amounts of grain which the 
merchants export to New Orleans and which they take only 
to fill out their cargoes when they have peltries in sufficient 
number. Situated in the interior of the country, Florissant 
might have enjoyed the most agreeable of positions if the 
first-comers among the habitants had not sacrificed everything 
to the proximity of a stream, in which there is water only SIX 
months during the year. They would live in abundanee, could 
they exchange at a reasonable rate the products of their fields 
for clothing which they obtain with difficulty. The raising 
of tobacco which the traders have to obtain from Lower Lou- 
isiana or Kentucky, would offer them this opportunity; but 
like our French peasants, they follow the routine of their 
forefathers and are the enemy of all innovation.”?° 

Two years later than the date of Monsieur Perrin Du 
Lae’s visit to Florissant, Major Amos Stoddard, at 
an historic ceremony in St. Louis, March 10, 1804, took 
over from Spain in the name of the United States the 
entire valley of the Mississippi lying to the west of the 
great waterway, by far the largest sweep of territory 
that has ever come to swell our national domain. A few 
years later than this epoch-making event Major Stod- 
dard sketched with his pen the geographical and eco- 
nomic features of the region with the transfer of which 
to the Stars and Stripes he had been so intimately con- 
nected. Of Florissant and its valley he has this deserip- 
tion : 


” Perrin du Lac, Voyages dans les Deux Louisianes et chez 
les Nations Sauvages, ete., Lyon, 1805, p. 192. In 1791, Floris- 
sant produced 8,030 pounds of tobacco, nearly as much as the 
combined output of all the other settlements of Upper Louisiana. 
Houck, Spanish Regime, 1: 326. 
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“About fourteen miles to the northwest of St. Louis is the 
small village of St. Ferdinand. It contains about sixty houses; 
most of them are situated on a rising ground, at the foot of 
which is a considerable stream of pure water, and on the 
opposite side is one of the most fertile and valuable prairies 
in the Country. . . . The prairie in the vicinity of St. 
Ferdinand is about twelve miles long and two miles broad and 
is so situated as to be of great utility to the inhabitants. It 
extends nearly parallel to the Missouri and from one to two 
miles from it. The plantations on each side of the prairie are 
so laid out as to embrace considerable portions of it as also 
the necessary woodlands. Considerable settlements are formed 
along the border of it. Those extensive ones in the long point 
formed by the junction of the Mississippi and Missouri are 
near the lower end of it and those at Marais des Liards are at 
the opposite extremity. These settlements are wealthy, the 
people industrious and the lands cultivated by them of the 
first quality.++ 

One wonders whether there is not a touch of exag- 
geration in Stoddard’s description of the pioneer settle- 
ments of the Florissant Valley as wealthy, unless the 
writer would have us understand the potential wealth 
they enjoyed in climate and soil and in a sufficiency of 
the material comforts of life. 

Still another sketch from outside observers who have 
done Florissant the courtesy of embodying a notice of it 
in their books of descriptive travel may here find place. 
Edward Flagg, a brilliant young journalist of Louis- 
ville, travelled through Missouri in 18386 in search of 
health, his itinerary through St. Louis County including 
Florissant. He came up to the village apparently by 
the Robbins Mill Road, having left St. Louis by the 
Bellefontaine Road, along which his attention was at- 


"Stoddard, Sketches Historical and Descriptive of Lowisiana, 
Philadelphia, 1812, p. 219. 
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tracted by Meriwether Clark’s spacious property, re- 
cently acquired by the authorities of the St. Louis Uni- 
versity as a new site for the institution. 


“Returning at an angle of forty-five degrees with the 
road by which he approaches, a ride of a dozen miles up the 
Missouri places the traveller upon a bold roll of the prairie 
from which, in the beautiful valley below, rising above the 
forest, appear the steep roofs and tall chimneys of the little 
hamlet of Florissant. Its original name was St. Ferdinand, 
and though one of the most advanced in years, it is by no 
means the most antique looking of those ancient villages 
planted by the early French. Its site is highly romantic upon 
the banks of a creek of the same name and in the heart of one 
of the most fertile and luxuriant valleys ever subjected to culti- 
vation. The village now embraces about thirty or forty irreg- 
ular edifices somewhat modernized in style and structure, sur- 
rounded by extensive corn-fields, wandering flocks of Indian 
ponies and herds of cattle browsing in the plain.” 


In such fashion did Edward Flagg many decades 
back picture for his readers the charms of St. Ferdinand 
de Florissant and the valley in which it is set. Travellers 
of a later date have left on record similar testimonies, 
leaving no doubt that the first French habitants to settle 
on the banks of the Rio Fernando were true to the in- 
stinet of their race for happy nomenclature, when they 
bestowed the name Florissant or ‘‘flourishing’’ on their 
new-found home. 


= Flagg, The Far West, in Thwaites’s Western Travels, 26: 
263. 


CHAPTER II 


ns 


FRANCO-SPANISH DAYS 


Every reader of history comes to know how diverse 
in degree of accuracy and precision of detail are the 
accounts we possess of the origin of cities and towns. 
Sometimes the account, as in the case of St. Louis, is 
happily authentic and circumstantial, fixing, it may be, 
the very day and year when the place came into being; 
but more often we are left to see the beginnings of 
things as in a glass darkly, having out of stray bits of 
evidence of varying value to piece together, as best we 
may, a connected story, conjectural at best, of how the 
city or town came to be. So in this latter case do we 
find ourselves as we venture to tell the origin of Floris- 
sant. Conjecture, reasonable it may be, but still the 
conjecture that ean never be a substitute for historical 
certainty, must enter largely into the story. 


For one thing, as we have hinted before, Florissant 
may boast no priority of origin over St. Louis, though 
the myth still manages to find its way on occasion into 
printed books that it is the older and was for a while the 
more important place of the two, so that, as alleged, time 
was when mail was directed to ‘‘St. Louis near Floris: 
sant.’’ The truth is that Florissant at no time ever 
approached St. Louis in population or commercial im- 
portance. As to how it made its start, it has been sup- 

17 \ bs 
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posed that during the years immediately following the 
birth of St. Louis, habitants of the latter town moved 
thence either singly or in groups to the inviting prairie- 
land that ran back from either bank of the Rio Fer- 
nando. Emigration on a small scale no doubt also set 
in towards the same direction from the French settle- 
ments on the east bank of the mid-Mississippi. Nicolas 
Hebert dit Lecomte, alleged earliest settler of the Flo- 
rissant Valley, is said to have resided there as far back 
as 1763; but one searches in vain for serious historical 
evidence to substantiate the claim.‘ Nor is there solid 
ground of probability on which to establish a connection 
between the origin of Florissant and the establishment 
some seven or eight miles therefrom in 1767 of the 
Spanish fort on the Missouri known as Don Carlos el 
Principe.” 

As to the date of origin of Florissant, out of the few 
testimonies covering the point we may select as the most 
reliable that of Zenon Trudeau, second last Spanish 
Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Louisiana, according to 
whom the village was established about 1787. There are 
reasons, however, to believe that the nucleus of the vil- 
lage had been formed prior even to that year. Hyacinthe 
Deshetres testified before Commissioner Hunt in 1825 
that he had been a resident of Florissant since 1787 nor 
did he claim to have resided there from the beginning of 


1 Nicolas Hebert dit Lecomte, testified before the Land Com- 
missioners in 1808 that from 1763 on he had frequently been in 
that part of St. Louis County lying near the mouth of the Mis- 
souri; but there is nothing in his testimony to indicate that he 
was resident in or near St. Ferdinand at that early date. Ameri- 
can State Papers, Public Lands, 2: 613. 

* Houck, Spanish Regime, 2: 612. 
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the settlement. Moreover, Francois Dunegant dit Beau- 
rosier, civil and military Commandant of Florissant dur- 
ing the entire Spanish regime, discharged the duties of 
that office as early as 1786, according to testimony ren- 
dered by Auguste Chouteau.t*) He was Commandant of 
the post even earlier than this, if we can credit a state- 
ment in Hunt’s Minutes, having, apparently in 1785, 
made a grant to Pierre Devaux of the land on which the 
buildings of the Jesuit Seminary of St. Stanislaus now 
stand.® Finally, a census of 1787 of the ‘‘ establishment 
of Florissant’’ (establecumiento del Florizan) found in 
recent years in the Spanish Government Archives in 
Havana credits Florissant with seven plantations or 
farms and with a population of forty persons resident 
thereon. If to the foregoing independent converging 


3 Hunt’s Minutes, 31. 

* American State Papers, Public Lands, 2: 612. 

5 Hunt’s Minutes, 22. 

° This earliest census of Florissant, under the heading Havwta- 
ciones del Hstablecimiento de Florizan is contained with other 
census-reports under the general title Padron General de los Pueb- 
los de St. Luis y Sta Genoveva de Ylinesusses in a document 
preserved in the National Archives of Havana. The copy in the 
possession of the Missouri Historical Society was made for the 
late Judge Walter B. Douglas, a diligent searcher in early Mis- 
souri history. The total number of persons listed in the census is 
forty, grouped into seven havitaciones. The meaning of this term 
would seem to be ‘‘plantation’’ or farm, as translated by Gayarré 
and not ‘‘dwelling’’ as translated by Houck, Spanish Regime, 
1: 118. The context in the document Englished therein plainly 
requires ‘‘plantation,’’ not ‘‘dwelling.’’ Moreover, some of, the 
Spanish census-reports distinguish between havitacion, ‘‘plantar 
tion,’’? and casa, ‘‘dwelling.’’ The above-mentioned Florissant 
census (1787) accordingly enumerates farmers only,..with theinx 
families, hired help, etc., each of the seven proprietors of a havi- 
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testimonies we add the declaration of Charles De Lassus, 
last Spanish Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Louisiana, 
that Dunegant ‘‘was made Commandant at the begin- 
ning of the settlement,’’ we are led to accept 1786 as the 
most probable date of the civil organization of the vil- 
lage under Dunegant, the first settlers having very likely 
arrived at a still earlier period.* As to Dunegant, he 
must be regarded as the founder of Florissant in view 
of his own claim to the distinction, a claim borne out by 
other testimonies as we shall see in the course of our 
narrative.® 

Trudeau’s plat of survey of Florissant has either 
been destroyed or is resting in the unexplored recesses 
of some archival depositary. Fortunately, however, we 
are able to reconstruct it from data contained in the 
American State papers® and especially in the Livres Ter- 


tacion being listed as labrador, ‘‘farmer.’’? The names of persons 
living at this period in the village but not engaged in farming do 
not appear in the census of 1787, which, as said above, appears to 
be one of farmers only and not of residents in general of Floris- 
sant and its vicinity. This will also account for the omission 
from the census of Dunegant and other non-farming residents 
who were very probably in the village before 1787. The names 
(under Spanish guises) of the seven farmers (labradores) listed 
are: Don Juan Bapta Martiny, Joseph Ribar (Rivard), Carlos 
Roy, Alexo Lalanda, Antonio Marechal, Pedro Tabo (Tabeau), 
Josef Calbe (Calvé), Joseph Brunet. 

7Billon, Annals of the French and Spanish Dominations, 
1764-1804, p. 566. 

® See infra, pp. 49, 50. 

* American State Papers, Public Lands, 2: 657. According 
to Spanish law no grants of land made by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Upper Louisiana or by local commandants were legal unless 
confirmed by the general colonial government at New Orleans. In 
only thirteen cases was such confirmation formally inmade. The 
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riens or Province Land Books.’® These highly interest- 
ing relics of the Spanish Regime in Upper Louisiana are 
the record-books, six in number, of all concessions of 
land made out of the King’s domain in Upper Louisi- 
ana during the period 1766-1794. In volume six of the 
records are listed, in each case with the name of grantee, 
extent of concession in arpents and boundaries of the 
same, all the thirty-six grants of land, including the 
church-lot, confirmed to Florissant residents in 1794 by 
Lieutenant-Governor Trudeau. With the help of Tru- 


result was that all other holders of land found themselves with at 
best an inchoate or incomplete title to their property. Moreover, 
land-grants were often made only verbally and without any writ- 
ten instrument to attest their validity; so it was with the grants 
issued by Francois Dunegant, the commandant of Florissant, who 
could neither read nor write. To clear up the existing confusion 
in land-titles, adjust complicating claims and, in general, confirm 
all bona-fide claimants in their property, a board of land-commis- 
sioners consisting of John B. C. Lucas, Clement B. Penrose and 
Frederick Bates was established in 1808 by act of Congress. The 
policy of the government in regard to holders of French and 
Spanish land-grants was liberal in the extreme. In the end, any 
one who could show possession of his land by occupation, cultiva- 
tion or reasonable concession from the French or Spanish colonial 
government prior to March 10, 1804, the date of the formal ces- 
sion of Louisiana to the United States, was confirmed in possession 
ot his land. Later, in 1825, with a view to secure final and com- 
plete adjustment of all land-claims coming down from the French 
and Spanish periods, the claimants were required to appear and 
identify their holdings before Recorder of Land Titles Theodore 
Hunt, whose Minute-book of the investigations thus conducted has 
become a classic source-book of Missouri history. 

” Iwres Terriens, Book 6. The original Livres Terriens are 
now in the State Archives in Jefferson City, Mo. The author has 
made use of the accurate abstract compiled by Oscar Collet and 
now in the possession of St. Louis University. 
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deau’s plat of survey thus reproduced we are enabled 
accordingly to reconstruct in its main topographical out- 
lines Florissant of the period of the Spanish domination. 


The village was laid out on the right bank of the Rio 
Fernando (Cold Water Creek) in at least sixteen blocks, 
which in most cases were 320 feet square, all the streets 
being at right angles and running diagonally to the 
points of the compass.11 That the makers of Florissant 
were of the Catholic faith is evidenced by the nomencla- 
ture of the streets, every one of which in the original 
survey bore the name of a saint. From the creek east- 
ward the north and south streets were named Rue St. 
Charles, Rue St. Ferdinand, Rue St. Pierre, Rue St. 
Jean Baptiste and Rue St. Jaeques. Beginning at the 
north, the east and west streets were in succession Rue 
St. Antoine, (post-Spanish?), Rue St. Denis, Rue St. 
Louis, Rue St. Francois and Rue St. Catherine. In 
block twenty-seven (Rues St. Francois, St. Catherine, 
St. Jean and St. Jacques) was a spring known to the 
first habitants as Fontaine des Biches (Elks Spring), 
also as Fontaine Jaune (Yellow Spring).’® It is still 
flowing with as large a volume of water as in the days 


11 For convenience of reference the Florissant streets are as- 
sumed to run to the points of the compass, St. Frangois and the 
parallel streets being designated as E. W. in direction and the 
streets at right angles to the first group as N. 8. This system of 
notation is often followed in Florissant property deeds. In 
Hunt’s Minutes (1825) the French term rue is invariably used in 
designating the streets. 


2 Thomas, History of St. Louis County, 1: 305. There was a 
spring in the village, probably the same as that referred to in the 
text, called Fontaine des Biches. Am. State Papers, Public Lands, 
2: 613. 
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when, according to tradition, the first settlers from be- 
hind a stockade built around the spring withstood an 
Indian attack until reinforcements arrived from St. 
Louis. The danger from Indians continued to be a real 
one for Florissant residents until well into the nine- 
teenth century.**7 On August 25, 1793, the wife and 
sons of Antoine Riviere, Jr., were massacred by natives 
in the vicinity of the village. The cries of the redskins 
and their victims were heard by a party of villagers en- 
gaged at the moment in picking wild plums in the woods 
north of the settlement. Of the party was a young girl 
of twelve, Elizabeth Creely, subsequently Mrs. Pierre 
Piant, who as late as 1868 recounted the incident to the 
well-known collector of Western antiquarian lore, Ly- 
man Copeland Draper.** 


* According to Auguste Choteau (Am. State Papers, Public 
Lands, 2: 612) from 1782 up to Dunegant’s appointment as Com- 
mandant of Florissant ‘‘the Indians were troublesome; and there 
were orders for the inhabitants of the country not to settle outside 
of the towns.’’ The danger from Indians continued, however, for 
some time after Dunegant’s appointment as Commandant, as wit- 
ness the incident recorded in the text and Dunegant’s claim 
(infra, p. 49) that ‘‘he had defended the village against the 
nations of Indians.’’ See also infra, p. 123 for Father Dunand’s 
account of the terror inspired by Indians in his time. There was 
a Shawnee village, called Roger’s Village after Old Rogers, a half- 
breed chief, at Bridgton or Village a Robert, as late as 1804. 
This was probably the last group of Indians settled in the neigh- 
borhood of Florissant. 

“ Draper’s Notes, 22: 151, in Library of Wisconsin Historical 
Society. Elizabeth Creely married, July 22, 1799, Pierre Payen 
(Payant, Piant) dit St. Onge. In an interview published in the 
St. Louis Post Despatch, April 10, 1892, Judge Samuel James 
repeats the story of the killing of the Rivieres as told Draper 
by the Judge’s aunt, Mrs. Pierre Piant. According to James, 
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All through the Spanish regime the Florissant vil- 
lagers continued to be of French stock.” Some of them 


it was the wife and one child of Francois Riviere who were 
killed, the incident taking place only about a hundred yards from 
the corner of the Rues St. Catherine and St. Pierre. Moreover, 
the murderer was captured, apparently by J. B. Creely, and 
locked up in the village jail. While preparations were being 
made to take him to St. Louis, he rushed out of the jail with a 
knife in his hand, but was shot down by Frangois Riviere, hus- 
band of the murdered woman. The particulars of the incident 
Judge James often heard from his aunt, Mrs. Pierre Piant, who 
as a little girl was with or near Mrs. Riviere when the latter was 
killed by the Indian. 

%<<TDuring the thirty-four years of Spanish authority (1770- 
1804) succeeding the first six years of French rule, the place [St. 
Louis] continued to be French in every essential but the partial 
use of Spanish in a few official documents; the intercourse of the 
people with each other and their governors, their commerce, trade, 
habits, customs, manners, amusements, marriages, funerals, serv- 
ices in church, parish registers, everything was French; the gov- 
ernors and officers all spoke French, it was a sine qua non in their 
appointment; the few Spaniards that settled in the country soon 
became Frenchmen and all married French wives; no Frenchman 
became a Spaniard; two or three of the Governors were French- 
men by birth; the wives of Governors Piernas and Trudeau were 
French ladies. Outside of the Spanish officials and soldiers not 
more than a dozen Spaniards came to the place during the domi- 
nation of Spain. Governor De Lassus was born in France (French 
Flanders) and Trudeau was of French stock and nearly all the 
papers in the archives were in the French language. The country 
was only Spanish by possession, most practically French in all 
else.’’? Billon, Annals of St. Lowis wnder the French and Span- 
ish Dominations, 1764-1804, p. 76. Hereafter cited as Billon I. 
Nearly all of the Florissant French families will be found listed 
in the Abbé Tanguay’s Dictionnaire Genealogique of early Cana- 
dian families. The kinship of the Florissant Creoles with the 
Acadians of Longfellow’s Evangeline is suggested by the occur- 
rence of the name of Basil Lajeunesse in the Florissant parish 
records. 


Typical early Floris 


ant dwelling-house. Residence of John G. James 


at St. Louis and St. Peter Streets. Built before 1817. 
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had come from France, some from Lower Louisiana, very 
many from the French settlements on the mid-Missis- 
sippi, as Kaskaskia, Cahokia, St. Genevieve and St. 
Louis. The majority were either Canadians or of Cana- 
dian descent. French was the recognized language of 
the villagers, whose racial affiliations with France were 
also revealed in their customs, social manners and gen- 
eral institutional life. A French settlement in Upper 
Louisiana was very much a replica of a typical village 
of eighteenth-century France. 

Nowhere was this parallelism better borne out than 
in the degree to which civil and social life centered 
around the church. At the church-door proclamations 
were made by the town-crier or other public officer, par- 
ish-meetings held and various business of a public na- 
ture, such as the purchase or sale of real-estate trans- 
acted.*® The first church in Florissant stood on a lot 
designated as No. 2 in Trudeau’s plot, being the south- 


* Evidence of the prior residence in St. Louis of many of the 
first habitants of Florissant is to be found in a map of the Grand 
Prairie and Cul de Sae field-lots contained in Williams’s brief 
cited below. (See Chap. III, n. 35.) The lots of the Common 
Fields of the Grand Prairie, in size one or two by forty arpents, 
lay across the line of Grand Avenue, their lengths running paral- 
lel with the present east-west streets. Antoine Riviere dit Bac- 
cané’s lot lay not far north of the Natural Bridge Road. South 
of him, also holding Common Field lots, were other Florissant 
residents to be, as René Kiercereaux, Joseph Calvé, Francois 
Dunegant, (about Finney Avenue), Louis Laroche (at Olive 
Street), Louis Deshetres, Francois Marechal, Francois Moreau, 
Benito Vasquez, Louis Lacroix and Baptiste Riviere (west of Van 
de Venter Avenue, probably on a line with St. Louis University). 
Antoie Riviere was cultivating his farm north of the Natural 
Bridge Road as early as 1766 or 1767. . Hunt’s Minutes. 
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eastern quarter (approximately) of block fifteen, which 
is bounded by the Rues St. Charles, St. Ferdinand, St. 
Louis and St. Denis.27 The lot (Terrein d’ église) 200 
by 217 feet (French) was granted by Dunegant, the 
Commandant, to the habitants in 1788, and the church 
together with a presbytery or priest’s house was built a 
year or so later under the superintendence of Hyacinthe 
Deshetres. Block fifteen, as containing the church lot, 
was indeed the heart of the village. Adjoining the 
church lot on the north was the property of Louis Du- 
breuil (lot 1), while the west half of the block was ded- 
icated as the Place d’Armes or Parade Ground. Directly 
across from the Place d’Armes, on the west side of the 
Rue St. Charles (lot C), was the property and home of 
the Commandant, the latter the most imposing in the 
village, solidly built of cedar logs with two spacious 
rooms featuring its construction. Much interesting his- 


1 Livres Terriens, Book 6. American State Papers, Public 
Lands, 2: 659. Besides the church-lot (Terrein d’ église) there 
was a Spanish grant to the inhabitants of St. Ferdinand of a 
tract five hundred by the three hundred feet for a graveyard. 
(American State Papers, Public Lands, 2:657, 659) presumably 
Blocks 123, 124, called the Potter’s Field in early times. In- 
quiries concerning this lot were made by Father Van Quicken- 
borne to the Board of Trustees of Florissant in 1830. ‘‘I do not 
know whether you are acquainted with the circumstances that a 
lot of ground 300 ft. sq. [sic] lying not far from the present 
burial-ground has been granted for purpose of burying the dead 
by the Spanish Government. It is to be found in the records at 
St. Louis. Might I request of you to be so kind as to state to 
me whether the Board of Trustees made any objection and in 
what regard to the above mentioned place serving as a burial 
ground.’’ Van Quickenborne to Board of Trustees of Florissant, 
April 25, 1830. 
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tory was to gather around this pioneer structure des- 
tined to house successively Spanish officials, Trappist 
monks, the Mullanphy family and other occupants until 
its demolition in 1873.18 

The Place d’Armes, one may be sure, was often astir 
with the full measure of excitement the village could 
command, especially on days when the local militia was 
mustered for parade or perhaps for the more serious 
business of repelling an Indian attack. For the military 
history of Florissant opens as early as 1793 with the 
commissions issued in that year by Baron Carondelet to 
Don Francisco Moreau as lieutenant and Don Francisco 
de Lauxier (Deslauriers) as sub-lieutenant ‘‘in the 
militia at San Fernando de Florizan.’’ Moreau’s com- 
mission, in translation from the Spanish, reads as fol- 
lows: 


“Ascertaining it to be of advantage to the service of His 
Majesty to form a company of militia at the post of San 
Fernando de Florizan and being cognizant likewise of the 
benefits of appointing to the lieutenant of the said company 
a person of courage, energy and good conduct, which neces- 
sary qualifications are combined in Don Francesco Moreau, I 
have exercised the authority conferred upon me by His Maj- 
esty, and appoint and designate him as lieutenant of the 
aforesaid company. I therefore direct the officers, sergeants, 


* Mrs. Jane Chambers, daughter of John Mullanphy, de- 
scribes the Commandant’s house as a ‘large, roomy building 
facing on Charles Street and once owned by the Spanish Inten- 
dant.’’? Her son, Bartholomew Meziéres Chambers, as he informed 
the writer of this book, assisted in the dismantling of the vener- 
able structure in 1873, on which occasion its cedar logs were 
found perfectly sound. See Maes, Life of Father Nerinckz, Poni: 
According to Scharf, History of St. Louis, 2: 1895, the house 
stood about one hundred and fifty yards east of the present 
church. 
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corporals and enlisted men to obey him in all the orders which 
he shall give them orally or in writing touching the royal serv- 
ice, observing and causing to be observed all the honors and 
privileges which belong and pertain to him without any omis- 
sion. These presents given at Nueva Orleans, July 9, 1793. 
Your Lordship appoints as lieutenant of the militia company 
at San Fernando de Florizan Don Francisco Moreau.’’!° 


The acquaintance with things military which Floris- 
sant residents made through the village militia stood 
them in good stead during the War of 1812. Company 
Il of Battalion II of the First Regiment of Territorial 
Militia was recruited from Florissant with Hyacinthe 
Deshetres as Captain, J. M. Courtois as Lieutenant and 
Joseph Aubuchon as Ensign.”° 

Property was sold at the church door by the publie 
erier. A detailed account of the sale in this manner 
of a piece of Florissant property is contained in a proces 
verbal dating from 1802. Francois Moreau, whose com- 
mission as lieutenant of the village militia we have just 
set before the reader, died in 1802, leaving behind him 
debts to be paid and young children to be provided for. 
His estate consisted of the southern half of the lot 300x 
180 feet which Dunegant had given him and which is 
designated in the Trudeau Florissant plat of 1794 as lot 
K. (At the time he died the northernhalf of the lot had 
passed out of his possession.) This lot, running back 
from the Rue St. Charles to the Spring Run or smaller 
ereek and extending south from the Rue St. Catherine, is 
now the property of the Sisters of Loretto. The south- 
ern half of lot K, in Moreau’s possession at the time of 
his death, was accordingly put up for sale by Dunegant 


2 Houck, Spanish Regime, 2: 32. 
*? Houck, History of Missouri, 3: 105. 
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on two successive Sundays and on a Monday. Hyacinthe 
Deshetres offered twenty-two dollars for the property, 
but at the last bidding it went for eighty-eight dollars 
to Antoine Riviere, who likewise paid the expenses of 
the procés verbal. The portion of the document refer- 
ring to the first attempt to auction off the property is 
here reproduced, the awkward verbal involutions of the 
original French text being left unrevised: 


“On April 4, 1802, in default of a public serivener in this 
place, before us Don Francois Dunegant, Captain of Militia 
[and] civil Commandant of the village of St. Ferdinand, by 
reason of the decease of Mr. Frangois Morot [Moreau] hab- 
itant of the said village, [he] having left many debts and 
minors, accompanied by [Sieur] Sr. Manuel Andre Roque and 
[Sieur] Sr. Joseph Calvaix [Calvé], as attending witnesses, I 
betook myself to the door of the church of the said village, 
as the parish-mass was letting out, where, having found a 
large number of persons, I had announcement made by the 
public crier that I was going to proceed to the public sale of 
a tract of land one hundred and fifty feet in width by one 
hundred and eighty feet in length, on which is situated a barn 
eighty feet long by twenty feet wide [aw tourre une partie en 
perche| bounded on the north by land belonging to Sr. Bap- 
tiste Preché [Pressé] on the south by a broad street [une 
Grande Rue} joining the land of [Sieur] Sr. Joseph Calvaix 
[Calvé] Jr., on the west by a cross street facing the land of 
[Sieur] Sr. Pierre Devot [Devaux] on the west by the creek; 
and having advised the public that the purchaser shall pay 
the price adjudged in marketable wheat delivered in St. Louis, 
in the course of the March of 1803, giving reasonable and 
satisfactory guarantee of having a domicile in this district, 
and the erier having continued from half-past nine in the 
morning to midday, there came forward Mr. Hyacinthe 
Deshetres [yachinte deetre], who put up twenty-two dollars, 
and the aforesaid land and barn belong to him until the second 
auctioning which I had announced to the public and which 
will take place the following Sunday at the same place and 
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time, and I withdrew with the said attending witnesses who 
have signed with me, the aforesaid commandant, the same day 
and vear as above; a cross for Hyacinthe Deshetres—a cross 
for Joseph Calvaix [Calvé]=-Manuel Andre Roque—frangois 
dunegant.’’?? 


No account of Franco-Spanish Florissant would be 
even remotely adequate without some notice of the Com- 
mons and the Common fields, those two characteristic 
adjuncts of the typical Creole village. The Commons 
belonged to the villagers collectively, who were at liberty 
to pasture their stock, collect fire-wood and cut timber 
within the bounds of this reserve. The Florissant Com- 
mons were granted verbally by Lieutenant-Governor 
Trudeau to the village in 1793. They measured 4429 
acres or about seven square miles in extent, being 
bounded on the west and north by Cold Water Creek, 
which separated them from the Common Fields.” They 


21 Proces verbaux du feunt Francois Morot d’un terrain et 
Grange au faveur du Sr. Antoine Rivierre. St. Louis University 
Archives. The document is awkwardly constructed, with numerous 
French solecisms. Antoine Riviere sold lot K to his son Baptiste 
for $120, July 27, 1816. Later it passed from Baptiste Riviere to 
Joseph James and from the latter to Bishop Du Bourg. Father 
Van Quickenborne secured a title to part of it in 1825, and it now 
belongs to the Sisters of Loretto. In 1866 Bartholomew Mezieres 
Chambers, grandson of John Mullanphy, by his mother, nee Jane 
Mullanphy, gave a quit-claim deed for lot K (southern half), title 
to which he had acquired by purchase at sheriff’s sale. A collec- 
tion of papers formerly at the Capitol, Jefferson City, Mo., but 
now in the Library of the Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, 
contains a number of procés verbauxz (some, several pages in 
length) similar to the one translated above, all recording transfers 
of Florissant property by Dunegant. 

2 Dupré, Atlas of the City and County of St. Louis, St. Lows, 
1838, p. 16. The Commons contained 5206% arpents (Survey 
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extended as far south as Kinloch and entirely sur- 
rounded the village on the north and east. An enclosure 
or fence, for which the habitants were lable, was built 
around the Commons or that part of it in actual use, an 
officer named the Syndic being elected by the people 
with the duty of seeing that the enclosure was kept in 
proper repair, and that the habitants discharged in other 
respects their duty in regard to it. A paper signed at 
St. Ferdinand April 17, 1797, by the Commandant 
Dunegant, the syndic in power, Amablé Gagné, and his 
predecessors in office, Joseph Rapieu, Antoine Marechal, 
Francois Maurau (Moreau), Francois M. Challe, Pierre 
Devos (Devaux), and Francois Deslauriers represented 
to Trudeau, the Lieutenant-Governor, that certain resi- 
dents of the village were not fulfilling their legal obli- 
gations in regard to the public enclosure of the Com- 
mons.** Governor Trudeau’s answer to the complaint 


1202). Mrs. Charles (Jane) Chambers has this first-hand descrip- 
tion of the Florissant Commons. ‘‘The Florissant Commons af- 
forded a fine range for horses, cows, hogs belonging to the inhabi- 
tants of the village. It was well wooded affording fine shade and 
every villager cut all the firewood or house logs he needed for it. 
Wild roses and a variety of flowers adorned these prairies and an 
abundance of strawberries and blackberries and many apples were 
to be gathered at will.’’ Letter to Walter H. Hill, S.J., June, 
1878. x! 

*<<*Sir, being clothed with full authority and having charge 
of the public affairs of the village of Florissant in regard to the 
young men who refuse to connect with the public enclosure owning 
stock, who are Antoine Riviere, Sr. and Antoine Riviere, Jr., 
Joseph Riviere, Jr. and Francis Riviere, Jr. and little Blane and 
Bonaventura Marion, and we have Americans who made the same 
connection without any difficulty. 

‘¢Sir, we remind you that you granted us the Commons ver- 
bally, and it began by costing the village one day’s time of Mr. 
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brings out the point of law that ‘‘all citizens without 
land united to that which it is desirable to enclose, are 
not liable for the Commons enclosure, which protects 
them from animals; but said citizens should contribute 
in all that is ot public benefit, as roads, bridges, com- 
mons for stock, and other matters that they make use of, 
and consequently should assist in paying the survey of 
the Commons, the men’s hire, ete.’’?* 

The Common Fields of St. Ferdinand were laid off 
on the left bank of Cold Water Creek, from which they 
ran back to the Missouri River. They extended along 


Beaurosier and twelve men with him to mark it out, and secondly 
it cost the village to survey it and mark its bounds thirty-four 
minots of wheat, also 12 men’s labor without the above-named 
being at any cost. Sir, it is Mr. Antoine Riviere, Jun’r, who acts 
for all the above named and tried to hinder the Americans from 
making their share, but they did not listen to him, as it is for 
their interest as well as ours, first for fire-wood, next for hay and 
thirdly for live-stock.’’ Billon, 1: 273. 

** Billon, 1: 274. The translation of the documents in Billon 
regarding the enclosure of the Florissant Commons seems to be 
crudely made. At the time of the second incorporation of Floris- 
sant as a town (1843) the Commons began to be leased to the 
inhabitants for long periods, usually a thousand years, at a 
nominal rent. Difficulties arose out of this process, until in the 
city-charter granted Florissant in 1857 provision was embodied 
authorizing the city ‘‘to provide ... . especially for*the sale and 
conveyance of all lands embraced within the United States Survey 
No. 1202.’’? This was the survey of the Florissant Commons made 
by the U. S. Government under an act of Congress passed in 1812. 
In 1911 about six-sevenths of the Florissant Commons had been 
sold, the proceeds being applied to the public school fund. Scharf, 
History of St. Louis, 2: 1887. For data concerning the French 
system of Commons see the article Commons of Cahokia, Kas- 
kaskia and Prairie dw Rocher by Rey. Francis Beuckman, Illinois 
Catholic Historical Review, 1: 405. 
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the Creek almost from Hall’s Ferry Road to Village a 
Robert (Bridgton), the Commons of which they ad- 
joined.?° Curious and so far not altogether satisfac- 
torily explained was the methed of laying off the Com- 
mon Fields, so called because, though allotted to indi- 
viduals out of the King’s Domain, they were enclosed 
by a public or common fence. In shape the fields were 
long, narrow, rectangular strips, having generally a 
frontage of one or at most not more than a few arpents. 
A map of the St. Ferdinand Common Fields shows a 
number of parallel lines of more or less uniform length, 
indicating the boundaries of the individual fields, which 
were nearly seventy in number. Various explanations 
have been given for the laying out of the Common Fields 
in long narrow strips, the traditional one being that this 
system enabled the proprietors of the fields to work close 
together and thus afford mutual protection in ease of 
an attack from Indians.°° 


* Dupré, Atlas of the City and County of St. Louis, St. Louis, 
1838. The Common Fields of St. Ferdinand were first surveyed 
by Antoine Soulard under an order issued Feb. 22, 1793 by Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Trudeau. April 15, 1797, Soulard returned a 
mounted map of the Common Fields, which is still preserved in 
the St. Louis County seat, Clayton, Mo. 

*It has been pointed out, however, that on the Lower Mis- 
sissippi the system of narrow, rectangular strips was resorted to 
in order to give each proprietor a certain frontage on the river 
and with it the charge of maintaining in repair a corresponding 
section of the levee. In Canada the strips were generally bounded 
on one side by a water-course, the colonists being eager to enjoy 
some measure of water-frontage. Very probably the explanation 
nearest the truth is that of Alvord, (Cahokia Records, Introduc- 
tion, p. XXIII), who sees in the strip system of the Common 
Fields as the system obtained in the Mississippi Valley nothing 
more than a survival in the New World of a custom brought by 
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Whatever advantages were to be found in thus plat- 
ting the Common Fields, certain obvious disadvantages 
could no doubt be laid against the system. Where a river, 
ereek or other natural barrier did not protect the fields 
from the invasion of animals, a fence was built, the 
owners of the field being responsible for the repairs ot 
the section of fence crossing their respective lands. It 
was the duty of the Syndie, an official elected by the 
village-assembly, to see that the fences were kept in 
proper repair and to prosecute such as were delinquent 
in this regard. If the field-owners did their duty, all 
went well. But a single one of them by leaving a broken 
fence on his premises could expose not only his own but 
all the crops within the enclosure to the depredations of 
stoek and other animals. The Cahokia and Kaskaskia 
records contain notices of suits brought against villagers 
to recover damages to crops resulting from broken 
fences. Lieutenant-Governor Trudeau, a shrewd ob- 
server, condemned the Common Fields system which he 
found in Upper Louisiana as a failure and declared in 
favor of each farmer enclosing his own field on all sides, 
so as not to be left to pay the penalty of his neighbor’s 
carelessness.27 But the force of tradition is strong. The 
Seminary and adjoining farms at Florissant were being 
cultivated under one enclosure in the twenties and 
thirties of the last century, while the Big Field at St. 
Genevieve was likewise being cultivated on a similar plan 
as late as 1907. It is interesting to read the comment 


the colonists from their native villages in France. A plat of a 
French or English mediaeval village shows the village fields laid 
out very much after the fashion of the Common Fields of Flor- 
issant. 

* Houck’s Spanish Regime, 2: 249. 
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of Father Van Quickenborne, first superior of the Jesuits 
at Florissant, on the system of Common Fields as he saw 
it exemplified on the Seminary farm in 1826. 


“The farm is situated in the Common-Fields of St. 
Ferdinand’s i. e. for one field containing the farms of eighteen 
individuals, there is but one fence kept up in common by all. 
This is a wretched system; for the field being open very often 
until May, it is impossible to raise any grain. It is true that 
this year we have raised upward of two hundred bushels of 
wheat; but if the hogs had not destroyed the wheat in the 
common field the crop would have been double that quantity. 
If the farm therefore is to pay, it must be fenced in at once.’’28 


Having thus set before the reader a sketch in outline 
of Franco-Spanish Florissant, the circumstances of its 
origin as far as these may be ascertained, the village-plan 
in streets and blocks and the vital appendages of Com- 
mons and Common-Fields, we proceed to record the 
names with some personal details of the leading habi- 
tants. 


** Van Quickenborne ad Dzierozynski, October 11, 1826. A 
memorandum from Father Van Quickenborne under date of Jan- 
uary 25, 1831, affords curious data regarding the fence around 
the Big Field. The original Common Field system had appar- 
ently been modified inasmuch as the construction and upkeep of 
the fence were undertaken by the Seminary alone. The fence was 
18% arpents long or 37 arpents for the two sides. (An arpent is 
192.5 English feet.) There were 2114 ‘‘panels’’ and 236% rails 
‘*including the stakes’’ to the arpent. This made altogether 4377 
rails, which cost $2 a hundred. The putting up of the fence cost 
75 cents an arpent, so that the total expense for the completed 
fence was $101. 161%. Including the interest at ten per cent on 
this sum, the maintenance of the fence (the whole fence was to be 
renewed in twelve years, at the rate of 364 new rails a year) cost 
$10.43 yearly. For the greater part of the outlay Father Van 
Quickenborne was to be reimbursed by the neighboring farmers 
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who enjoyed the use of the fence. These were twelve in number, 
using thirteen arpents of fence, as follows: G. James (31%), 
P. Desjarlais (14), Constant Ramie (Laramie) (4%), Antoine 
Smith (1), Joseph Pressé, (1), Jeremias Browne (1%), Joseph 
Lorain and Gabriel Aubuchon (1), Louis Ouvré (1), Baptiste 
Lorain (1), Josiah Miles (1), and Noel Marechal (1). During 
the first week in December two ‘‘interested’’ persons were to view 
the fence, which, if not found in good order, was to be put in 
repair by Father Van Quickenborne before January 1. The year 
following (1832) ‘‘the landholders of the big field’’ stipulated 
with Father De Theux, the new Superior at the Seminary, to pay 
him severally annual sums for ten years ‘‘for the use of his 
fence,’’ the aggregate payments amounting to $17.87 yearly. 


FRANCO-SPANISH FLORISSANT. 


Plat of survey of Florissant made in pursuance of an order 
issued by Zenon Trudeau, Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Louis- 
jana, under date of October 3, 1794. A reconstruction according 
to data to be found in the Livres Terriens, (6), American State 
Papers, Public Lands, 2:657, and A Connected Plat of the Village 
of St. Ferdinand, 1854, in the Land Office, Department of the 
Interior, Washington. Following is a list of the original lot- 
owners, their respective grants being indicated by the letter or 
number which they bear in official surveys: (A) Antoine Mare- 
chal; (B) Jacques Tabeau; (C) Francois Dunegant (site of the 
house of the Spanish Commandant); (D) Joseph Robidoux; (E) 
Joseph Calvé, Sr.; (F) Baptist Lachasse; (G) Joseph Rapieu 
dit Lamaire; (fH) Augustin Trudel and Amable Menard; (kK) 
Frangois Moreau; (I) Place d’ armes (Parade ground); (2) 
Lerrein d’ église (church, presbytery, cemetery); (3) Louis 
Dubreuil; (4, 25) Louis Mare; (5, 27) Amable Gagné (Gagnier) ; 
(6) Baptiste Creely; (23) Baptiste Delisle; (24, 105) Francois 
Deslauries (Delorier) ; (26, 35) Baptiste Riviere dit Bacanné ; 
(28) Baptiste Primeau; (29) Benjamin Verger dit Desjardins ; 
(30) Joseph Calyé, Sr.; (31) Claude Panneton; (32) Joseph 
Codaire (Coudre); (33) Francois Marechal (Baptiste Desho- 
met?) ; (34) Francois Marechal (Baptiste Desrosiers dit Cana- 
dien?) ; (36) Louis Desbrosses dit Deshétres; (39) Alexis Picard ; 
(60) Joseph Baudoin dit L’ habitant; (66) Pierre Devos dit 
Cadien; (68) Joseph Rivet; (101, 102, 103, 104) Jacques Cla- 
morgan? (listed in the American State Papers, but not in the 
Livres Terriens); (106) Charles Mercier; (107) Noél Brunet 
(Brunel) ; (L) site of present St. Ferdinand’s Church. 
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St. Antoine 


St. Jacques 
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St. Francis 
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CHAPTER III 
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THE HABITANTS 
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With the aid of the Livres Terriens it is possible to 
compile a directory of Florissant for 1794. On the west 
side of the Rue St. Charles running the entire length of 
the village from the Rue St. Denis south to the Rue St. 
Catherine was a series of out-lots identified on the vil- 
lage-plat by the letters of the alphabet from A to K, 


In the early French records, civil and ecclesiastical, of the 
Mississippi Valley, occur a great many double names, as, Dunegant 
dit Beaurosier. The individual is designated sometimes by the 
first name only, sometimes by the second only, often by both with 
the connecting dit. Sometimes a triple name occurs, as Aubry dit 
Constant dit La Ramée. The Abbé Tanguay terms the appendage 
to the original name surnom (surname). In the United States one 
generally calls it a ‘‘nickname’’ or an ‘‘alias.’’ Thus Father 
Van Quickenborne in the burial-record of the former Spanish 
commandant of Florissant designates him as Dunegant alias Beau- 
rosier. Oscar Collet in his General Index to the Archives in the 
Office of Recorder of Deeds in the County of St. Louis, Mo., St. 
Louis, 1876, retains the form dit, which he declares has no cor- 
responding word in English to replace it. He suggests that it 
might be correct to write the two names with a hyphen, Dunegant- 
Beaurosier, ‘‘A nickname is an opprobrious or sportive appela- 
tion; an ‘alias’ an assumed name. In the class of names to which 
I refer there are no aliases and not many nicknames. Besides, a 
by-name or an alias is universally personal to the individual, not 
common to his family or his descendants.’’ Collet divides these 
double names into four classes, (a) nicknames proper; (b) names 
of endearment or pet-names; (c) descriptive names (the fore- 
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which method of notation is still in use for this section 
of Florissant property. The owner of lot A was Antoine 


going three classes seem to have been entirely personal to the 
individual who bore them and not to their descendants) ; (d) dou- 
ble names, which as a whole are true family names transmitted 
from father to son, as Hubert dit La Croix, ‘‘ These double names, 
though still found in some parts of the State, have almost en- 
tirely disappeared from our records, the first (Martin dit Ladou- 
ceur, now only Martin) or the last part only being retained (Mar- 
cheteau dit Desnoyers, now only Desnoyers).’’ Ancestors of 
nearly all the pioneer Canadian families of Florissant will be 
found listed in the authoritative work of the Abbé Cyprien 
Tanguay, Dictionnare Genealogique des Familles Canadiennes 
depuis la foundation de la colome jusque a nos jours, Quebec, 
1871. <A partial list of double names occuring in the Florissant 
Registers follows: 

Aubuchon dit Yoche (Hioche). 

Bernard dit Huropéen. 

Bilheu (Billaud, Billot) dit Lesperance. 

Benoit dit Seraphim. 

Bienvenu dit Delisle. 

Constant dit La Ramée (Laramée, Laramie). 

Devaux (Devos, Devot) dit Cadien. 

Dunegant dit Beaurosier. 

Hebert dit Lecomte, 

Laville dit St. Germain. 

Marion dit Labonne. 

Noisé dit L’abbé. 

Normandeau dit Deslauriers (Delorier). 

Ouvré (Auvray, Ouvray) dit Grandlouis. 

Payant (Payen, Paillant, Piant) dit St. Onge. 

Rapieu dit Lamaire (Lamere). 

Riviere dit Baccanet (Baccané). 

Sedilot dit Montreuil. 

Verger dit Desjardins. 

Vial dit Manitou. 

Vachard dit Ladoise. 
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Marechal,’ while the other lots of the series in alpha- 
betical succession were held by Jacques Tabeau (B),? 
Francois Dunegant (C),? Joseph Robidoux (D)*, Joseph 
Calvé, Sr. (E),°, Baptiste Lachasse (F),° Joseph Rapieu 


* For notice of the Florissant Marechals see infra, p. 57. A 
Florissant plat in the Land Office, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, dated 1854 and apparently based on Trudeau’s plat 
of 1794 gives the location of the original Florissant concession- 
aires as indicated in the text. 


* Jacques Tabeau. The name Jacobo Tabo (Tabeau, Tebeau, 
Thibault) occurs in the roster of enlisted men of the St. Louis 
militia in 1780. Houck, Spanish Regime, 1: 194. Three children 
of Jacques Thibault (Tabeau) and Susanne Jarret of Carondelet 
were baptized at Florissant, 1799-1805. Santiago (Jacques) Tabo 
(Tabeau) with his wife Mariana and daughter Luisa appears in 
the Florissant census of 1787. 

*Frangois Dunegant. See infra, p. 44. 

* Joseph Robidoux. See infra, p. 54. 

* Joseph Calvé, Sr. He appears as landed farmer with his 
wife, Maria Marechal, and his children, Joseph, Francois, Antoine, 
Victoria and Maria, in the Florissant census of 1787. Of his sons, 
Joseph and Antoine are listed as journeymen or laborers (jorna- 
lero) and Francois as a hunter (cazador). His daughters were 
married, Marie Reine to Toussaint Tourville, Francoise to Jean 
Baptiste Pressé, Victoire to Bonaventura Marion and Marie Jo- 
sette to Alexis Loise. Joseph Calvé, Sr., married Marie, eldest 
child of Nicholas Marechal, founder of the Missouri branch of the 
family of that name. Houck, Spanish Regime, 1: 190, states that 
Joseph Calvé, Sr., of Florissant was father of Joseph Calvé, Jr., 
who was killed in the Indian attack on St. Louis in 1780. But the 
Florissant census of 1787 lists Joseph as being with his father at 
this time. 


* Jean Baptiste Lachasse married Victoire Calvet (Labonne?) 
and after her decease Aspasie Ouvré. <A tract of about twenty- 
five acres in the Common Fields adjoining the Seminary Farm on 
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dit Lamaire (G),’ Augustin Trudell and Amable 
Menard (H),° and Francois Moreau (K).° 

On the east side of the Rue St. Charles from the Rue 
St. Antoine south we find Joseph Rivet,’® Benjamin 
Verger dit Desjardins, Joseph Calvé, Sr.,*? Claude 


the south-west was conveyed to Father Van Quickenborne in 1827 
by a Lachasse. 

7 Joseph Rapieu(x) dit Lamaire (Lamere, La Mere) married 
Marie Therese Calvé. Seven of their children, Louis, Antoine, 
Charles, Jean Marie, Eulalie, Antonie and Angelique were bap- 
tized in St. Ferdinand’s, 1792-1807. Their son, Jean Marie, mar- 
ried Rosalie Ouimet (Wimet). Joseph Rapieux died in 1852 at 
Florissant aged seventy. According to testimony of Hyacinthe 
Deshetres before Commissioner Hunt in 1825, Joseph Rapieux ac- 
quired Lachasse’s lot (to the north of his own) the two combined 
(F, G) passing later into the hands of Hugh O’Neil, who sold 
tnem to Father Van Quickenborne in 1829. Hunt’s Minutes, p. 31. 

‘An Augustin Trudeau, presumably son of Augustin Tru- 
dell, Sr., was buried in St. Ferdinand’s cemetery, August 30, 
1822, by Father Dahmen, C. M. According to Hyacinthe Deshe- 
tres (supra, note 7) Francois Menard was the owner of lot H. 
The names Amable or Francois Menard do not occur in the parish 
registers. There was an early resident, Joseph Menard, married 
to Elizabeth Moreau. 

* Francois Moreau, born in Montreal, 1730, died in Florissant 
1802. First Lieutennant of Florissant Militia (see supra, p. 27). 
He was a brother-in-law of Francois and Antoine Marechal of 
Florissant, having married their sister Catherine. 

” Joseph Rivet married Madeleine Laville dit St. Germain, 
who died at Florissant June 19, 1790. A second wife, Marianne 
Olivier, died at Florissant in 1801. Perhaps the same individual 
as Josef Ribar of the 1787 Florissant census. 

4 Benjamin Verger dit Desjardins married Elizabeth Vial. A 
son, Benjamin Jr., was buried by Father Lusson June 22, 1799. 
Seven children of Benjamin Verger and Marie Vial were baptized 
in St. Ferdinand’s, 1793-1810. 

2 Supra, note 5d. 
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Panneton,'? Joseph Codaire,!* and Pierre Devos (De- 
vaux) dit Cadien.? Louis Dubreuil,!® Amable Gagné,'* 
Baptiste Primeau,!* Francois Marechal,?® and Baptiste 
Desrosiers dit Canadien®® are on the west side of the Rue 


“ According to Houck (Spanish Regime, 2: 184) Claude 
Pannneton (Panton) married Felicité Vial, daughter of Pierre 
Vial dit Manitou, the first (1792) to explore and make known the 
trade-route between Santa Fe and St. Louis subsequently known 
as the Santa Fe Trail. He reported that but for the hostility of 
the Indians he could have made the trip in twenty days. His 
journal of the eventful march from Santa Fe to St. Louis is in 
Houck, Spanish Regime, 1: 350. Two children (Claude, Jr. and 
Angelique) of Claude Panneton and Felicité Vial were baptized 
in St. Ferdinand’s church. 

“ Joseph Codaire (Couder, Coudre) was married to Angelique 
Roque. 

* Pierre Devos (Devaux) dit Cadien, born at Lachine, near 
Quebec, Canada, died in Florissant, aged about fifty-two, and was 
buried by Collin, the beadle, January 28, 1803. He obtained by 
verbal grant from Dunegant, about 1785, part of the present 
Seminary Farm in the St. Ferdinand Common Fields. 


“ Louis Dubreuil was born about 1745 at Chambly, diocese of 
Quebec, Canada, and died at Florissant February 23, 1805. Mar- 
ried to Marianne Laroche. Trader by occupation as was also 
Louis Chauvet Dubreuil, his father, who moved from Fort Chartres 
to St. Louis in 1765. Clarissa, sister of Louis Dubreuil, married 
Edward Hempstead, Missouri’s first delegate to Congress. 

“Antoine Amable Gagné, married to Dorothée Desgagnées, 
died at Florissant in 1822, aged seventy-two. 

“Jean Baptiste Primeau (Primaut, Primault) married in 
1791 to the widow of Antoine Martin Ladouceur, née Elizabeth 
Marechal, sister of Antoine and Francois Marechal of Florissant. 

® Frangois Marechal. See infra, p. 57. 

* Jean Baptiste Desrosiers of Montreal was married to Marie 
Anne Dejarlais of River de Loup, Canada, in 1807, at Florissant. 
Very probably the person indicated in the text. 
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St. Ferdinand, while on the east side of the same street 
are Louis Mare,?! Baptiste Riviere dit Baccané,”? and 
Louis Labrosse dit Deshetres.?? Francois Delorier,** and 
Joseph Baudoin dit L’habitant*> we find on the west side 
of the Rue St. Pierre while on the opposite side of the 
same street are located Baptiste Creely,?° Baptiste De- 
lisle?? and Alexis Picard.?® The names of Noel Brunet 


21Touis Marc, from Normandy, France, was married in Flor- 
issant, February 18, 1794, to Marie Martin dit Ladouceur, daugh- 
ter of Elizabeth Marechal, by her first husband, Antoine Martin 
did Ladouceur. According to Houck, History of Missouri, 2: 86, 
Jean Louis Mare lived at one time (1788) on ‘‘the Tudros Trace, 
which seems to have led from St. Louis to St. Charles and was 
the Indian road to their hunting grounds.’’ 

2 See infra, p. 51. 

*8 See infra, p. 58. 

*1 Francois Normandeau dit Deslauriers (Delorier) from Kas- 
kaskia, where he served in the militia and received a grant of land. 
He received a commission as sub-lieutenant of the Florissant 
militia. ‘‘ Lieutenant de milice de cette parowsse.’’ See supra, 
p. 27. In 1818 he mortgaged on a loan of $125 from Father 
Dunand all his goods, in particular ‘‘a mare and a cow and more 
than eight hundred arpents of land granted to me by Charles 
Dehault Delasuze [Delassus], the only land granted to me in that 
quantity,’’ Father Dunand sold the mortgage to Bishop De 
Bourg, who in turn disposed of it to Father Van Quickenborne. 
(St. Louis University Archives.) The wife of Frangois Des- 
lauriers was Marianne Desautels of Montreal. He died in Floris- 
sant, February 23, 1821. 


* Joseph Baudoin (Bodoin) of La Madeleine, Canada, was 
married at Florissant August 28, 1811, to Catherine Boulet, also 
a Canadian. Madame Catherine Baudoin dit L’habitant was 
buried in Florissant in 1832, aged 87 years. 

6 See infra, p. 55. 

* Jean Baptiste Bienvenu dit Delisle (Del’isle) from Kas- 
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or Brunel’? and Charles Mercier,®° whose holdings are 
on the south and north sides respectively of the Rue St. 
Catherine between the Spring Run and the Creek, com- 
plete the lst of pioneer settlers who held property in 
Florissant in 1794 by concession from the Spanish gov- 
ernment. The individuals so listed are thirty-one in 


kaskia. He was married to Appoline Deguire dit La Rose, later, 
it would appear, to Hippolite Deguire. 

* The name does not appear in any of the Florissant registers. 
Alexis Picard (of Montreal, later of Fort Chartres), on whose 
property on Olive at Broadway was erected the first Calvary or 
public cross in St. Louis, died in that city in 1781. 

** Noel Brunet (Brunel). Name not in the Florissant regis- 
ters. It occurs in the roster of the St. Louis militia, 1780. Houck, 
Spanish Regime, 1: 185. 

* Charles Mercier, born in Canada, 1743, died in Florissant, 
1801. Married Marianne Lalande. Eight children of their son 
Charles, husband of Celeste Desjarlais, were baptized in St. 
Ferdinand’s church, 1821-1837. The Mercier family was among 
the first to settle in Fort Chartres. It may be noted here that a 
few French names (e. g. Archambault and Dubray, unless this 
latter is for Dubreuil) appear for the first time in the Florissant 
records only after what we may call the initial pioneer period. 
An index (ending 1840) to Florissant baptisms contains no Arch- 
ambault. Amable, a son of David St. Coene (St. Cenne, Cincenne, 
Sincinne) and Catherine Archambault, was married in Florissant 
in 1803 to Marie Baudoin. Auguste Archambault, whose house 
on Rosary Road near the Novitiate remains to-day a conspicuous 
landmark of the locality, was a guide to Lieutenant Stansbury in 
his expedition for the survey of the Salt Lake Basin and’ guide 
and butcher for John C. Fremont in his ‘‘pathfinding traverse 
of the West. He afterwards became a member of the Bissonette 
and Simonea Fur Company, competitors of the American Fur 
Company, and was in charge of their trading post at Devil’s Gate 
by the Sweetwater River near the Continental Divide in Western 
Wyoming on the old Oregon trail.’’ Paul W. Brown, Chicago 
Record-Herald, March 13, 1909. 
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number and together may be considered to have consti- 
tuted the charter members of the village community.** 

Amid the almost complete obliteration of the memory 
of its early days which Florissant has suffered at the 
hands of time, some few particulars of interest concern- 
ing its pioneer residents have survived. The outstand- 
ing figure among them is that of Francois Dunegant, 
founder and civil and military commandant of the vil- 
lage throughout the entire Spanish regime. He was 
born in 1752 in the diocese of Montreal, Canada. As 
early as 1768, if dates recorded in a deed of sale of 
property of his may be accepted as accurate, he was 
occupying and cultivating land in the Common Fields 
of St. Louis. On January 31, 1776, he was married to 
Marie Catherine née Noisé dit Labbé, widow of Jean 
Baptiste Bidet dit Langoumois, Lieutenant-Governor 
Cruzat signing his name to the marriage contract. 
Among other stipulations, the parties to the marriage 
engaged to pay off their debts, which amounted to 160 
pesos between them. As late as 1782 Dunegant was still, 
it would seem, following his occupation of farmer at St. 
Louis; but within the next few years, probably in 1786, 
he had moved to the banks of the Rio Fernando, where 
under a Spanish commission he organized the new set- 
tlement of Florissant.** 


1The Florissant censuses of 1787 and 1791 contain several 
names not listed among the foregoing proprietors of village lots 
in 1794. The name of one or other of these original concession- 
aires is in doubt in view of discrepancies between the Lwres 
Jerriens and other sources. See Sketch-Map of Franco-Spanish 
Florissant, p. 37. 

In the parish registers of St. Ferdinand Dunegant is vari- 
ously designated, e. g., as Captain Commandant de cette parotsse, 
Commandant de cette poste, Captain et Commandant de St. Fer- 
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One cannot help making much out of the circum- 
stance that every reference to Dunegant in contemporary 
records embodies something distinctly to his credit. In 
1808 Pascal Cerré bore this testimony in regard to him: 
“*T know that since 1787 he has been reputed a poor man, 
but as to character one of the best among us.’’** And 
the last Spanish Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Louis- 
iana, Don Charles Dehault Delassus, characterized Dune- 
gant in these terms in a memorandum which he handed 
to Captain Amos Stoddard on occasion of the cession of 
Louisiana to the United States: ‘‘Mr. Francois Dune- 
gant, commandant at Florissant, a perfectly honest man 
(and) brave officer, who has filled positions and who was 
made commandant at the commencement of the settle- 
ment, but his capacity is such that he is now often em- 
barrassed in view of the growth of his district and that 
he can neither read nor write.’’** Sharing the experi- 
ence of so many others of the French pioneers of Mis- 
souri, Dunegant held title at one time to tracts of land 
subsequently valuable which slipped out of his hands to 
make the fortunes of other men. Thus he owned two 
forty-arpent lots, one in the Cul de Sac of the Grand 
Prairie of St. Louis on or close to the line of Finney 
Avenue; the other in the St. Louis Common Fields run- 
ning back almost a mile and a half from North Broad- 
way and including at its southern extremity the ground 


dinand, Capne. de Milice. The Dunegant marriage contract of 
1776 (Spanish archive 2040) is in the Library of the Missouri 
Historical Society, St. Louis, to which all the Spanish archives of 
early St. Louis have been transferred. 
% 4merican State Papers, Public Lands, 2: 612. 
* Billon 1: 366. However, Dunegant could write his name 
which appears repeatedly in Florissant records, 
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which is now Biddle Street and on which now stand the 
Catholie churches, St. Joseph’s and St. Patrick’s. These 
two tracts Dunegant in 1805 conveyed for $160 to John 
Mullanphy, who thereupon built and occupied a home at 
the eastern end of the Biddle Street tract. Probably no 
other real estate investment of Mullanphy’s netted him 
richer returns than this.*® Another holding of Dune- 


The deed of transfer (1805) of Dunegant’s two forty-arpent 
iots to Mullanphy is reproduced in Williams (H. W.), History, 
Abstracts of Title, Evidences of Location relating to the Common 
Fields Lots of the South Grand Prairie and the Cul de Sac of the 
Grand Prairie and an argument in support of Cozens’ Survey, St. 
Louis, 1854, p. 115. An accompanying map indicates the location 
of Dunegant’s lot in the Cul de Sac, which would seem to have 
extended much beyond the limits usually assigned to it, The 
Grand Prairie Common Fields began at least as far north as Fair 
Grounds Park and were laid off in a southerly direction in forty- 
arpent strips (an arpent=192.5 feet), the length of these running 
parallel with the present east-west streets. The Cul de Sac lay 
roughly between the Common Fields of the Grand Prairie and the 
Common Fields of the Prairie Des Noyes, the northern line of the 
latter probably running across what is now Shaw’s Garden. Dune- 
gant’s lot (192 x 7680 feet) in the Cul de Sac probably lay along 
or not far from the line of Finney Avenue, with length crossing 
Grand Avenue. It came some time before 1856 into the possession 
of the Finney family. According to testimony given by Baptiste 
Riviere before Commissioner Hunt in 1825, Dunegant cultivated 
his lot in the Cul de Sac of the Grand Prairie as late as about 
1797, when the Common-Fields fence was taken down. However, 
the statement is at variance with the deed of transfer to Mul- 
lanphy, according to which Dunegant occupied and cultivated the 
lot during the period 1768-1782. 

As to Dunegant’s forty-arpent lot in the St. Louis Common 
Fields (laid out to the north of the original village), he conveyed 
it to Mullanphy, ‘‘selling the same as having occupied and cul- 
tivated it since 1768 to 1782; upon which lands stands the first 
mound or hillock north of the town (premiere butte aw nord).’’ 
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gant’s was Lieutenant-Governor Cruzat’s grant to him 
of 160 acres at Fontaine des Biches near the mouth of 
Cold Water Creek, a grant afterward contested by Wil- 
ham Massey, for whom Massey’s Lane on the outskirts 
of Florissant is probably named. Dunegant pressed his 
claim before the Land Commissioners in 1808, Auguste 
and Pierre Choteau being among the witnesses on his 
behalf; but the decision of the Commissioners went 
against him and his claim failed of confirmation.*® 
Dunegant’s first wife, Catherine Noisé, died in Jan- 
uary, 1792, and was buried in St. Ferdinand’s cemetery 


This mound lay just outside the east line of the Common Fields. 
Dunegant acquired the lot in question by legacy from his first 
wife, Catherine Noisé dit Labbe, in virtue of a pre-nuptial con- 
tract. She in turn had received it from her first husband, J. B. 
Langoumois, who seems to have been the original holder of the 
grant. Litigation over this Dunegant tract (192 feet wide and 
running from Broadway west 7680 (?) feet along the line of 
Biddle Street) arose in the ’fifties, involving Mrs. Ann Biddle as 
holding part of the property under her father, John Mullanphy, 
who held under Dunegant. For information as to the points at 
issue, the curious reader is referred to the brief of Mrs, Biddle’s 
eounsel, L. G. Picot (Argument of L. G. Picot for appellants on 
the Appeal etc. on the matter of locating the confines and Conde 
claims upon the U. 8. Survey No. 1438 for P. Chouteaw under 
Choussat, Richmond, Va., 1852, 204 pp.). Among the witnesses 
cited in the case was a nephew of Madame (Noisé) Dunegant, 
Jacques Noisé dit Labbé (or L’abbé), who testified having seen 
negro slaves cultivating his aunt’s farm, which was the property 
in litigation. 

*° American State Papers, Public Lands, 2: 611. The grant 
of land at Fontaine des Biches made to Dunegant in 1782 has 
been cited as evidence of his connection at this early date with St. 
Ferdinand. Fontaine des Biches, however, was several miles below 
St. Ferdinand near the present Bellefontaine and is not to be 
identified with St. Ferdinand and its immediate vicinity. 
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by Father Didier. Later, March 15, 1802, in aceordance, 
it would appear, with the prevailing custom which al- 
lowed high civil functionaries and their consorts to be 
buried in the church, her remains were disinterred by 
Louis Collin, the parish chanter, and buried by Father 
Janin, the curé of St. Louis, in St. Ferdinand’s church.* 
Dunegant’s second wife was Eugenie Jarret, the mar- 
riage of the two being a notable one in view of circum- 
stances which will be detailed at a later stage in this 
narrative.*® The commandant was never blessed with 
children, which led him by way of redressing the bal- 
ance to stand repeatedly as sponsor at the baptismal 
font of St. Ferdinand’s church and even to adopt and 
take into his household orphan children in numbers that 
bespeak for him a Christian charity of extraordinary 
degree.*® 

A self-revealing document concerning the founder of 


7 Florissant Burial Register. Lieut. Governor Leyba and his 
wife were both buried in the village church of St. Louis, As far 
as known, Madame Dunegant and Father Timmermans, S.J. (d. 
1824) were the only two persons buried in St. Ferdinand’s church, 
According to an entry in a St. Charles Borromeo (St. Charles, 
Mo.) church register, a fee of thirty dollars, payable to the fabri- 
que, was charged for ‘‘opening up the ground in the church for 
adults or children.’’ Madame Dunegant’s maiden name (Noisé 
dit Labbé or L’abbé) appears in the records also as Loisel. 

‘« At the request of Madame Catherine Loisel, wife of Francis 
Dunegant Beaurosier, residing at St. Ferdinand of Florissant, the 
curate [Father Didier, O, 8. B.] and other witnesses went to her 
house and she dictated and declared her testament [January 18, 
179327) Picot,. ep. ct..2p. Ol. 

Madame Dunegant’s will is Spanish Archive 2244. 

LUE SD. O46 

* Dunegant’s niece, Marie, daughter of Charles Dunegant, 
was inarried to Pierre Bourg of Florissant. 
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Florissant is the petition which he presented to Lieuten- 
ant-Governor De Lassus in 1803 urging a claim to 800 
acres on which his father-in-law, Jean Jarrett, had at 
one time resided. 


“You must be pleased to observe that though he is an 
ancient inhabitant of this country and has rendered some 
feeble services to the Government in establishing the village 
of St. Ferdinand and in defending it from the nation of In- 
dians, he has never obtained any concession of consequence 
from the former Lieutenant-Governors, your predecessors, 
(and) that in many eases he was obliged to make pecuniary 
sacrifices; that he is the father of the little post of which it 
has pleased the Government to confide the command to him; 
and it is well known to all honest men that he has raised 
several orphans and at this very moment he is the victim of a 
guardianship injurious to his interests.” 


This claim of Dunegant’s was granted by De Lassus, 
‘considering that the petitioner is one of the most an- 
cient inhabitants of this country and that his known 
conduct and present worth are recommendable.’’ The 
property thus acquired did not take from Francois 
Dunegant his status of a poor man, as Pascal Cerré 
described him, if indeed the property ever came into his 
possession, which is very doubtful.*° 

In the June of 1825 Florissant property owners ap- 
peared before Recorder of Land Titles Theodore Hunt 
seeking to obtain a final confirmation of their Spanish 


© Missouri Land Claims, p. 570. Dunegant does not seem to 
have sought from the American authorities confirmation of his 
title to this grant; but it was apparently confirmed to his heirs in 
1834. <A strip of 237 acres in the Common Fields of St. Ferdi- 
nand, originally belonging to Dunegant, was conveyed by him to 
John Mullanphy. It extended from the Patterson Rroad, where 
the latter turns into Florissant, back to the Missouri River. 
Plat-Book of St. Lowis County, Des Moines, 1909. 
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grants. Hyacinthe Deshetres and Joseph Montreux and 
Louis Ouvré and many another pioneer habitant were 
there; so also was Father Van Quickenborne, anxious to 
secure a title for the church and cemetery lot, in which 
effort he was successful. Francois Dunegant, though 
still a resident of the village, was missing from the scene, 
and the invaluable testimony which he alone could render 
concerning village land-titles was not to find its way into 
the records. He was during these days in all probability 
in his last illness, for death came to him a few months 
later. His epitaph was written by Father Van Quicken- 
borne in the burial-register of St. Ferdinand’s. ‘‘On 
September 14, 1825, was buried in the cemetery of this 
parish Francois Du Negant (alias) Borosier, former 
commandant of this post under the Spanish Government 
and the founder of this village. He died yesterday at 
nine o’clock in the morning after having been fortified 
with the Holy Sacraments and edified all those who came 
to visit him by his resignation to the will of God and his 
tender piety.’? One would gladly know more of this 
highly interesting character, who bore himself with such 
unimpeachable rectitude through a long period of public 
service. In the roster of founders of Missouri towns and 
cities his name has secured a place as that of the man 
who first shaped into being and then guided through the 
opening years of its career the little Franco-Spanish 
town of Florissant.** 


44 An account-book of Father Van Quickenborne’s credits 
Madame Dunegant with an offering of two dollars on the oc- 
casion of her husband’s burial; also with six dollars to repair her 
section of the cemetery fence. On the other hand the Father’s 
purchase from her of thirty bushels of corn and a heifer (1825) 
indicates that she continued to farm on a small scale after her 
husband’s death. 
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As the official head of the settlement during all the 
Spanish regime, Dunegant, the Commandant, occupies 
the center of the stage in the opening scenes of Floris- 
sant history; but around the figure of old Antoine 
Riviere dit Baccané (Baceanet) gathers a fuller measure 
of historical romance. Going along the Rue St. Francois 
in the direction of the Creek, one saw his land lying on 
the right, the entire south half of the block between the 
Rues St. Ferdinand and St. Pierre. Born in Canada in 
1706, Antoine Riviere was married at Fort Chartres in 
1744 to Marie Barbara Eloy (Eloi) of New Orleans, of 
which union were born five sons and six daughters. In 
March, 1764, he drove Laclede with Madame Chouteau 
and her children in a cart from Fort Chartres to Cahokia 
on the memorable occasion when the founder of St. Louis 
came to join Auguste Chouteau and complete the task 
that had been begun of laying out the first streets and 
building the first houses of the future metropolis. In 
1765 Riviere brought his own family from Kaskaskia to 
St. Louis. When the second chureh of St. Louis, of up- 
right logs, was planned in 1776, Riviere, as one of the 
first citizens of the village, was named one of a committee 
of four who were to aid in the construction of the build- 
ing and the collection of funds towards defraying the ex- 
pense.*? A few years later, May 26, 1780, came the 
Indian attack on St. Louis. Riviere’s son, Jean Baptiste, 
was a guest at the time in the house of Jean Marie Car- 
dinal, situated in a place on the Grand Prairie known as 
Fontaine a Cardinal, some distance east of the present 
Fair Grounds Park. On their way to attack the village 
the Indians passed by Cardinal’s place. Here they seized 


#” Houck, History of Missouri, 2: 307. 
‘ 3 
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the latter, who in trying to escape received some wounds 
from which he died on reaching Marais Castor (Beaver 
Pond), a body of water long since drained, which lay 
along the Natural Bridge Road within the limits of the 
new industrial district of St. Louis. Riviere himself was 
tied to a tree near Cardinal’s spring and when the In- 
dians, who appear to have been Winenbagoes, retreated, 
was carried prisoner by them to Chicago. After remain- 
ing some time in captivity, he made his eseape and re- 
turned to St. Louis.*® All of Antoine Riviere’s children 
were born and most of them married before he settled 
in Florissant, about 1790. His sons, Joseph, Antoine, 
Jr., Jean Baptiste and Francois either accompanied him 
to his new place of residence or settled there later. This 
venerable pioneer was privileged to enjoy as his length- 
ened out days drew to a close an experience dearer to 
him perhaps than any he had ever known. When Bishop 
Flaget came to Florissant in 1814 to administer con- 
firmation for the first time in the history of the village, 
Antoine Riviere, then one hundred and eight years old, 
was brought in a chair by his sons to receive the blessing 
of the prelate.** He died August 16, 1816, at the age of 
one hundred and ten, at the house of his son, Jean Bap- 
tiste, having received the last sacraments and leaving 
what little earthly possessions he had to his daughter-in- 
law, Mareuerite Vial, ‘‘for the care she took of me in the 
sickness I had and also for the care and trouble she had 
for me while in health.’’*? Of all those associated with 


*% Hunt’s Minutes. 

“Spalding, Life of Bishop Flaget, p. 133. 

* Billon, 1: 419. Fifteen Rivieres dit Baccanets are entered 
in the Florissant Baptismal Register, 1792-1840. Of these, seven 
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Record of burial, August 17, 1816, of Antoine Riviere, Florissant patriarch, who died at the age of 
one hundred and ten years. Entry by the Trappist Father Joseph Marie Dunand. Registre des Sepultwres, St. 
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the founding and first settlement of St. Louis, Antoine 
Riviere became in the strictest sense the patriarch, no 
one else of the number having lived to so advanced an 
age. 

Like his friend, Antoine Riviere, René Kiercereaux 
dit Renard, who spent his last days in Florissant, dying 
there in 1798, was one of the committee of four leading 
citizens of St. Louis charged with the building of the 
palisade log-church of 1776, the second Catholic house 
of worship in the city.*® René Kiercereaux was a native 
of Port St. Louis in Brittany, France, where he was 
born about 1723. Settling first with his father in Caho- 
kia, he moved thence to St. Louis in 1764, the first year 
of the village. His wife, Marie M. Robillard, died in St. 
Louis in 1783. Kiercereaux was chanter or chorister of 
the church and in the absence of the priest officiated at 
baptisms and funerals. His daughter, Marie Josephine, 
was baptized by Father Meurin in St. Louis, Kebruary 7, 
1769, the last baptism administered there by the last 
survivor in the West of the eighteenth-century Jesuits. 
Kiercereaux opened and kept the first church-register in 
St. Louis, three baptisms of his own being recorded 
therein for dates prior to 1769. He officiated at the first 
funeral in St. Louis, while the marriage of his son Paul 
to Marie Tayon was the second recorded in the city. 
Their daughter Pelagie became the wife of Pierre Chou- 
teau, Sr., for many years St. Louis’ most distinguished 
citizen. René Kiercereaux’s signature as witness is 
affixed to the record of the marriage at Florissant in 


were the children of Jean Baptiste Riviere, second son of Antoine 
Sr. and Marguerite Vial. 
** Houck, History of Missourt, 2: 307. 
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1796 of Louis Deshetres and Marguerite Laplombe. He 
died November 15, 1798, after receiving the last sacra- 
ments from Father Lusson, the parish-priest of St. 
Charles, and was buried the day after in the little 
oeraveyard alongside the first St. Ferdinand’s church.* 
Adjoining Dunegant’s property on the south and di- 
rectly across from the Place D’armes was the concession 
of Joseph Robidoux II, whose son Joseph, the third of 
that name, was to achieve distinction as the founder of 
St. Joseph, the third city of Missouri. In 1770 Joseph 
Robidoux I had come with his son, also named Joseph, 
from Montreal to St. Louis, where the latter in the 
eourse of years amassed a fortune in the fur-trade.** 
In 1798 Joseph Robidoux II obtained from Lieutenant- 
Governor Trudeau a grant of 1150 arpents in the St. 
Ferdinand’s Common Fields, on which he had first set- 
tled in 1794, after engaging a certain Lafleur to culti- 
vate the property as his agent. This extensive property, 
which lay north of the village, Robidoux conveyed in 
1806 to John Mullanphy.*® The Burial Register of 
St. Ferdinand’s church records the interment in the 
parish cemetery of certain slaves of ‘‘ Mr. Robidoux,’’ a 
detail indicating the easy circumstances of the latter as 
only people of means held property in slaves. Joseph 
Robidoux II died in St. Louis in 1809. His two sons, 
Francois and Joseph, traded successfully with the In- 
dians, Joseph opening about 1827 at Blacksnake Hills 
on the Missouri a trading-post that became the nucleus 


“ Billon, 1: 79, 423. Florissant Registers. 

s Billon, 1: 444. Francois Robidoux married Therese Delisle. 
Their child, Jean Baptiste, was baptized at Florissant in 1816. 

* American State Papers, Public Lands, 2: 465. 


Joseph Robidoux III, founder of St. Joseph, Missouri, a 
type of the resourceful settlers of French Creole stock who 
achieved one of the great epical successes of history—the pioneer- 
ing of the Middle West. His grandfather, Joseph Robidoux I, 
came to St. Louis from Montreal in 1770; his father, Joseph 
Robidoux II, successful fur-trader, held one of the original 
village-lots in Florissant, as also a tract of over a thousand 
arpents in the St. Ferdinand Common Fields, which he conveyed 
in 1806 to John Mullanphy. 
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of the city which he founded there and which was to 
bear the name of his patron-saint. 


The entire block bounded by the Rues St. Denis, St. 
Pierre, St. Louis and St. Jean Baptiste was held in 1794 
by Jean Baptiste Creely (Crelez, Crelie), who about 
that same year moved with his family from Kaskaskia 
to Florissant, where he died in 1833.°° He was appar- 
ently the first of the name to settle in Florissant and 
the numerous residents in and around the village who 
bear the name are descendent from him. He married 
Elizabeth Bienvenue dit Delisle, records of baptism of 
their numerous offspring being scattered through the 
Kaskaskia, St. Louis and Florissant parish registers. 
His daughter Elizabeth was married in 1799 to Pierre 
Paillant (Payant, Piant) dit St. Onge in St. Ferdi- 
nand’s church, in which also was celebrated on the same 
day, February 4, 1812, the marriage of his son Francois 
to Josette Laurin (Lorain, Loraine) and of his daughter 
Julie to John James, a Marylander. The latter was a 
son of Joseph James, one of the first Americans to settle 
around Florissant. To the record of Julie Creely’s mar- 
riage in the Florissant register is attached the signature 
of Auguste Chouteau.*? 


°° A son, Joseph, died at Florissant in 1791. According to 
Houck, History of Missouri, 2: 67, Jean Baptiste Creely emigrated 
from Kaskaskia to Florissant about 1787. Creely himself, how- 
ever, testified before Hunt that he began to live in Florissant 
thirty-six or thirty-seven years previous to 1825 (i.e. in 1789 or 
1788). Hunt’s Minutes. 

The two Chouteaus, Auguste and Pierre (apparently the 
two Seniors) had interests in and around Florissant and figure in 
the early records of the place, civil and ecclesiastical. Auguste 
Chouteau testified before the Board of Land Commissioners in 
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Leading all other family names in the parish-records 
of Florissant is that of Aubuchon. Between 1792 and 
1841 ninety children bearing the name were baptized in 
St. Ferdinand’s church, first or second. The ancestors 
of this family emigrated from Normandy to Canada in 


1803 and also before Hunt in 1825, evidencing on these occasions 
some first-hand acquaintance with the pioneer history of the vil- 
lage, though his testimony in some particulars would seem to have 
been reported inaccurately. In Hunt’s Minutes, 1: 141, mention 
is made of a road leading from Florissant to ‘‘Chouteau’s Plan- 
tation Mill,’’ the exact location of which the writer cannot deter- 
mine. Both Pierre and Auguste Chouteau had plantations near 
Florissant, as appears from the parish burial-register, which 
records the death of persons, ‘‘a la habitation de M. Auguste 
Chouteau, chez Mr. Chouteau,’’ ete. J. B. Beaudoin, seventy years 
old, died at Pierre Chouteau’s and Therese Thibeau at Auguste 
Chouteau’s (1811). In 1803 Francois Congeau, a negro of ninety 
years belonging to Pierre Chouteau, was buried on the latter’s 
plantation by the superintendent (oeconome) in the presence of 
several of the persons employed on the plantation (Florissant 
Burial Register). If we may eredit a newspaper account Pierre 
Chouteau had a trading-post at St. Francois and Mill (?) Streets 
in Florissant, the old log-house having stood until the spring of 
1911 when it was torn down. It was said to have been built in 
1784 as an Indian trading-post, being so used for a quarter of a 
century, after which it was occupied as a home by the Aubuchons, 
the last owner having been Mrs. Mary Aubuchon. ‘‘ Huge logs 
roughly squared were used in its construction and the axe marks 
on the logs are still plainly visible. The massive stone fore-place 
and chimney in one end of the house are still standing as staunchly 
as on the day they were built. Until about ten years ago the 
house was inhabited, the last occupant being Edward Dubray. 
When he moved away the house was abandoned. Bit by bit the 
picturesque old place began to disintegrate, the plaster disappeared 
from the chinks in the logs, the foundation began to crumble and 
precipitate the huge rocks down the hill into the street, thereby 
endangering the passers-by.’’ St. Lowis Republic, May 21, 1911. 
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1644, a branch settling later in Kaskaskia. Gabriel Au- 
buchon with his wife Angelique La Source Thaumur 
was resident in Kaskaskia in 1787. They do not appear 
to have accompanied their sons, Gabriel, Jr., Joseph A. 
and Louis, to Florissant, where we find the latter in the 
opening years of the nineteenth century. From these 
three branches all the Florissant Aubuchons appear to 
derive their descent. It was a happy recognition of the 
contribution made by the family of Aubuchon to the 
making of Florissant that one of their number, Gregory 
Aubuchon, was elected its first mayor.° 


The Marechals, ranking with the Aubuchons as a 
distinctive Florissant Valley family, look back for the 
progenitor of the Missouri branch of the line to Nicholas 
Marechal, Sr., a native of Verdun in France. He had 
been a soldier in the French service and married his 
wife, Marie Jeanne Isleret, a half-breed Indian, at Fort 
Chartres previous to 1753. Having come to St. Louis 
in 1765 with a family of eight children, five sons and 
three daughters, he received from Laclede a verbal con- 
cession of the northwest corner of Main and Chestnut 
streets, where he built a home, dying there in 1770.°° 
Before 1792, his son, Francois M. Marechal, husband to 


° Kaskaskia Records, Joseph Aubuchon, married in St. Louis, 
1794, to Marie Kiercereaux, a granddaughter of René Kiercereaux, 
the chanter, was the father of iifteen children, four of them born 
in St. Louis and eleven in Florissant. Six of the number were 
married in St. Ferdinand’s church. Gabriel Aubuchon, Jr., was 
married in 1793 at Kaskaskia, to Angelique Thebeau, eight chil- 
dren being born to them, all, with one exception, at Florissant. 
Louis Aubuchon married at Florissant in 1804, Marguerite, daugh- 
ter of René Kiercereaux. 

8 Billon, 1: 429. 
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Marie Therese Riviere, was in Florissant, where six of 
their children were baptized in the parish church. Of 
these Francois Noel Marechal became the owner of a 
farm in the Common Fields which had been allotted to 
Pierre Devaux about 1785 and later became a part of 
the Seminary farm. Besides Francois, four other chil- 
dren of Nicholas Marechal, Sr., lived in Florissant,— 
Marie, married to Joseph Calvé, Sr., Catherine, married 
to Joseph Francois Moreau, Marie Elizabeth, married to 
Jean Baptiste Primeau, and Antoine, married to Cath- 
erine Tebeau. 


Of the Florissant Deshetres, the most active in the 
affairs of the village was Hyacinthe, married in 1791 to 
Francoise Normandeau dit Deslauriers. He was a car- 
penter and builder, superintending the erection of the 
first church in Florissant, of which he was head trustee 
for many years, and building some of the first houses in 
the village.°* Though his name does not appear in the 
Florissant plat of 1794 as holder of a village-lot, he held 
two tracts in the Common Fields by concession from the 
Spanish government. His son Antoine, born October 19, 
1791, and married in 1812 to Camille Mercier, accompa- 
nied Washington Irving’s party to the Osage country 
in 1832 and under his nickname Tonish figures in the 
narrative which the famous writer published under the 
title, Tour on the Prairies.®> Louis Deshetres dit La- 
a aE mee: ee 

* Hunt’s Minutes. 

* Tonish Deshetres stood sponsor in baptisms performed by 
Father Van Quickenborne on the Neosho River (near St. Paul, 
J<ansas) in 1827. Florissant Baptismal Register. The picture of 
him drawn by Irving in his Tour on the Prairies would seem to 
be a caricature. 
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brosse, an Indian interpreter from Cahokia, a cousin of 
Hyacinthe, was owner of one of the original village-lots 
in Florissant, his property lying at the north-east corner 
of the Rues St. Catherine and St. Ferdinand. He was 
married at Prairie du Rocher in 1766 to Therese Lou- 
vieres, Father Meurin, the Jesuit, being the officiating 
priest. His son, Louis, Jr., was married at Florissant 
in 1797 by Father Didier, René Kiercereaux being one 
of the witnesses to the ceremony. Hyacinthe Deshetres 
was among the first pew-holders in the new St. Ferdi- 
nand’s ehurch.*® 


The names of two other Florissant residents who 
were identified with the first years of St. Louis may here 
find mention. Nicholas Beaugenou dit Fi-Fi (Fee-Fee) 
arrived with his father in St. Louis in 1764 with the 
first party of settlers. He spent his last years in St. 
Louis County, where Fee-Fee creek and Fee-Fee church 
and cemetery perpetuate his name.*? In 1823 died at 
Florissant a woman to whom ‘‘doubtless belongs the 
honor of having first established a school for the educa- 
tion of girls west of the Mississippi,—in Upper Lou- 
isiana at least.’’°* This was Marie Josepha Payant, who 
in 1777 moved from New Orleans to St. Louis with her 
husband, Ignace Pinconneau dit Rigauche, a trader. 
Known generally as Madame Rigauche, she opened a 
school for girls in St. Louis at the instance of Baron 
Carondelet, Governor of Louisiana, who promised her a 


** Registers of Florissant, Prairie du Rocher. 

* According to Billon, 1: 416, Nicholas Beaugenou died at 
St. Ferdinand. No record, however, of his burial there is to be 
found in the parish register, 

8 Houck, History of Missouri, 2: 276. 
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monthly salary of fifteen dollars. This money she never 
received, but by way of compensation obtained from De 
Lassus a grant of 1,600 acres, which property she after- 
wards conveyed to John Mullanphy.®® She died at the 
age of ninety-five and was buried in St. Ferdinand’s 
eemetery, Jean Baptiste Trudeau, teacher of the first 
boys’ school in St. Louis, surviving her by four years. 

In manners, in customs, in moral standards and prac- 
tice, the French residents of Florissant could not have 
differed greatly from their kinsmen of old Kaskaskia 
and the other settlements of the American Bottom; and 
of this latter stock no less an authority than Clarence 
Walworth Alvord has written with frank appreciation 
of the numerous civic virtues of which they were un- 
doubtedly possessed.®° If the people of Florissant were 
jacking in the intellectual refinements that come with 
education, if even the elementary arts of reading and 
writing were practically unknown among them, they 
nevertheless showed traits which even education is often 
powerless to develop in its votaries. It is said that when 
the first lock was put on a smoke-house in Florissant, no 
small indignation was expressed by the habitants at what 
they could not but feel was a needless calling into ques- 
tion of their customary respect for one another’s 
property. 

During the closing years of the Spanish Regime 
Americans crossed the Mississippi in numbers to settle 
in Upper Louisiana, where among other advantages they 
enjoyed freedom from taxation. Lieutenant-Governor 
Trudeau openly encouraged the movement as making 


°° American State Papers, Public. Lands, 2: 466. 
* Alvord, Cahokia Records, XIX (Ill. Hist. Coll.). 
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for the development of the country. At the time of the 
Louisiana Purchase about half the population of what 
was to become Missouri appears to have been American. 
Not a great many emigrants from east of the Mississippi 
were to be found in St. Louis, but in what is now At. 
Louis County they could be met with in considerable 
numbers. In 1796 ‘‘the commandant of the militia of 
the parish of St. Ferdinand’’ together with the inhab- 
itants of the village petitioned the Lieutenant-Governor 
for an extension of the St. Ferdinand Commons on the 
ground that the original area of the Commons was being 
appropriated by American settlers. 

“The inhabitants have the honor to represent that the 
Americans are taking concessions in the Commons which is 
the only resource the said inhabitants have for pasturage for 
their village . . . and the undersigned apprehend that the 


Americans will ask for the only pasturage which now remains 
for our ¢attle.’’®1 


In 1796 there were settled in the immediate vicinity 
of Florissant, Frederick Hyatt, Lewis Hume, Reuben 
Musick, William Evans, Dougald Pilzer, John Romaine 
and probably others. At a somewhat later date we 
find the Richardsons, Pattersons, Jameses, Mileses and 
Carricos. 

Joseph Austin James, of Welsh origin, married to 
Elizabeth Hosten, had settled successively in Maryland, 
Kentucky and Illinois before his arrival in Florissant in 
1807 or earlier. Here he acquired a strip in the Common 


* Missouri Land Claims, p. 208. According to W. Stevens, 
History of Missouri, 1:4, a tradition exists that the earliest settle- 
ment of Americans in Missouri was made in the vicinity of St. 
Ferdinand by two or three families from North Carolina. 
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Fields, which he disposed of later to Father Dunand and 
which now forms part of the Seminary farm. His 
name, with those of his two sons, Thomas and John G., 
is signed to the record of an assembly of the parishioners 
of St. Ferdinand held on February 16, 1814, to indorse 
a newly drawn up code of parochial regulations.®°* His 
son, John G., married to Julie Creely, daughter of Jean 
Baptiste Creely, lived at the corner of St. Louis and 
St. Peter streets in a house built about 1816, which was 
still standing in recent years. Four sons and five daugh- 
ters survived John G. James at his death in 1834. One 
of his sons, Samuel James, became judge of the St. Louis 
County Cireuit Court and was City Treasurer of St. 
Ferdinand for thirty years. Judge James’s uncle, Gen- 
eral Thomas James, acquired a measure of celebrity as 
a Western trader and explorer. He left his home in 
Florissant in 1809 to accompany Colonel Auguste P. 
Chouteau on a trading and trapping expedition to the 
head waters of the Missouri and Columbia. In 1821 he 
commanded an adventurous commercial expedition to 
Santa Fe, being the first American that ever pene- 
trated to that part of Mexican territory and escaped 
being committed to prison while there. The thrilling 
experiences that were his on the Upper Missouri and in 
Mexico he recorded with a vigorous pen in a volume en- 
titled Three Years Among the Indians and Mexicans, 
one of the most important contributions ever made by 
a Missourian to the literature of Western exploration.® 


® Reglement de la Paroisse de St. Ferdinand |Ms.]. Archives 
of St. Louis University. James’s Lane in the vicinity of Floris- 
sant is named for the James family. 

®’ (General) Thomas James, Three Years Among the Indians 


Judge Samuel James, Florissant resident and for many 
years Judge of the County Court of St. Louis County. His 
grandfather, Thomas Austin James and his father John G. James, 
reached Florissant in 1807 or earlier. 
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~ Other Catholic families of American stock settled at 
an early date in or near Florissant were the Yateses, 
Mileses, Carricos and Withintons. James Yates, a native 
of Springfield, Kentucky, and subsequently a resident of 
Florissant or its vicinity, was the first novice admitted 
into the Society of Jesus at Florissant, the date being 
April 4, 1827. He chose to enter as a lay or coadjutor 
brother, was a member of the first teaching-staff of St. 
Louis College at its opening in 1829 under Jesuit au- 
spices and died while still attached to that institution, 
February 1, 1833. The second candidate received into 
the Jesuit novitiate at Florissant was George Miles, also 
a Kentuckian, who likewise chose to associate himself 
with the Society of Jesus in the grade of a coadjutor 
brother. His parents emigrated first to Spanish Lake in 
St. Louis County, Missouri, and then to Florissant, 
where their farm adjoined the novitiate property on the 
north.** Among Brother Miles’s recollections in later 


and Mexicans, edited with notes and biographical sketches by 
Walter B. Douglas, St, Louis, Missouri Historical Society, 1916. 
Celeste (Mrs. John Burke), Mary (Mrs. David Burke), and Eliza- 
beth (Mrs. Stephen Dolson), daughters of Joseph Austin James, 
were all married in St. Ferdinand’s church. Judge Samuel James 
lived all his life in the house at the corner of St. Louis and 
St. Peter Streets, in which he was born in 1817. It was of char- 
acteristic French construction and is thus described: ‘‘The 
grounds comprise the whole square which is used as a garden. The 
place is on a grade and the first story of the house is a basement 
built of stone. The second story is on a level with the back yard. 
A story and a half of frame completes the structure. The rooms 
are spacious, but the ceilings are very low.’’ St. Louis Post Des- 
patch, April 10, 1892. 

“The Mileses came to Missouri from Kentucky. See Webb, 
Centenary of Catholicity in Kentucky, for data regarding mem- 
bers of the family residing in that State. 
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years stood out sharply that of the eventful day when 
it was announced in St. Ferdinand’s church that a group 
of Jesuits would arrive on the morrow to take possession 
of a property held by Bishop Du Bourg and known as 
the Bishop’s Farm. From his father’s field George Miles 
watched with eager curiosity the arriving Jesuits as they 
made their way along the road that led to the log-cabins 
they were to occupy, and then and there, it may well 
have been, did he feel the first stirring of the pious de- 
sire to be admitted to their happy company. After Jiving 
for seventeen months under the same roof as the Jesuit 
community, George Miles was received as a novice on 
December 26, 1827. And so it came to pass that Floris- 
sant had the distinction of furnishing the first two eandi- 
dates admitted into the Society of Jesus in the Missis- 
sippi Valley in the nineteenth century.” 


The Mileses of Florissant intermarried with the Car- 
ricos. Vineent Carrico and his wife, Susan Quick, were 
the parents of twelve children, all of whom were bap- 
tized in St. Ferdinand’s church, the youngest as early 
as 1798.°° Carrico’s plantation lay to the north of Span- 
ish Pond near Fort Bellefontaine and is indicated in 


*° The Florissant Registers contain the names of Josias Miles 
(m. Therese Carrico), Walton Miles (m. Mary Ann Carrico), 
Francis Miles (m. Elizabeth Carrico) and Thomas James Miles 
(m. Mary Ann Hogan). The four were no doubt relatives, prob- 
ably brothers or cousins. Children of theirs to the number of 
seventeen were baptized in St. Ferdinand’s church, 1815-1833. 

* Thomas Withinton of St. Charles County, Maryland, hus- 
band of Elizabeth Carrico, was in Florissant at least by 1798. 
His two children, one three and the other five, were baptized in 
St. Ferdinand’s church. Twenty-eight Withintons were baptized 
in St. Ferdinand’s church. 
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early plat-books as Government survey 52. His daugh- 
ter Nancy was married in 1834 to Domitille St. Vrain, 
son of Jacques Marcellus Ceran Dehault De Lassus De 
St. Vrain, brother of the last Spanish Lieutenant-Govy- 
ernor of Upper Louisiana. Jacques St. Vrain, native of 
French Flanders, had been in the naval service of France 
before the French Revolution and for a time commanded 
a Spanish galliot on the Upper Mississippi. His country- 
place on the Bellfontaine Road near Spanish Pond was 
handsomely improved; and from here he was buried 
June 24, 1818, by Father Dunand in the old St. Ferdi- 
nand cemetery.®°* He had obtained from his brother, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, various grants of land, some 
of them of vast extent; and one of these grants, consist- 
ing of 10,000 arpents, came into the possession of John 
Mullanphy to form one of the corner-stones on which 
the pioneer millionaire of Missouri built his great for- 
tune.°* 


“St. Vrain is thus sketched by his brother, Lieut.-Governor 
De Lassus: ‘‘James De St. Vrain, officer of the French navy, 
emigrated to this country with his family since 1795. He com- 
mands his majesty’s galliot, the Phebe. He serves with zeal and 
exactness; he has made several vovages on campaigns with his 
galliot in which he always carried out his instructions with saga- 
city and prudence. In his last campaign to Prairie du Chien he 
obtained a little paraclete (comfort or consolation) of forty dol- 
lars pay, forty-five of bounty and one and one-half reals a day 
rations, together ninety dollars the month. He is my brother and 
I confine myself to expressing his desire to be useful to the new 
government under which he is to live.’’ Billon, 1: 365. <As early 
as 1799 St. Vrain was keeping from sixty to eighty head of cattle 
on his plantation at Spanish Pond. Though he held Spanish 
claims to vast quantities of land, he died insolvent. 

Sinird, 1. 10. 
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Descendants of Vincent Carrico are numerous today 
in a locality some three miles northwest of Florissant 
popularly known as Possum Hollow. Possum Hollow is 
the point of departure of the highway known as the 
Shackelford or Howedeshell Road, which runs south, 
passing the Seminary buildings on the left and termi- 
nating at the St. Charles Rock Road. One of the Possum 
Hollow Carricos, Silas, married a granddaughter of John 
Patterson, for whom is named the Patterson Road. 
This old Florissant Valley highway, laid out apparently 
in Spanish times, leaves the village a few blocks above 
St. Ferdinand’s church, crossing the Creek and then run- 
ning north by east to the Hall’s Ferry Road, to the north 
of which was the Patterson Settlement. Here were 
grouped on neighboring farms the immediate family con- 
nections of John Patterson, whose property, indicated as 
Government Survey 105, still appears on county plats. 
His five sons with their descendants people the Patter- 
son Settlement, the territory of which, comprising trom 
a thousand to fifteen hundred acres, was bounded west 
by the Hall’s Ferry Road, south by Cold Water Creek, 
north by the Missouri River and east by the Bellefon- 
taine Road.”° The Pattersons were Protestants, though 
a trustee’s record of a collection made about 1800 for the 
galleries (pour les galeries) of the first St. Ferdinand’s 
church credits ‘‘ William Pathasone’’ with a contribution 
of two dollars and a half.” 


*® Thomas, History of St. Louis County, 1: 315. 

TUL yal oko: R 

1 Reglement de la Paroisse de St. Ferdinand [Ms.]. St. Louis 
University Archives. 
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The Patterson Road, as was noted above, has its 
northern terminus at the Hall’s Ferry Road. If from 
this point one moves St. Louisward along the latter thor- 
oughfare, he has on his left the lands of the Patterson 
Settlement; if he moves north until he comes to the 
Shackelford Road, he will have on his right the exten- 
sive Spanish grant (Government survey 405) of James 
Richardson, who settled here or in the vicinity in or 
about 1791. Of him the story, probably a distortion of 
some actual occurrence, is told that he received from 
some Spanish official a concession of a thousand acres as 
a reward for having presented a handsome side-saddle to 
the latter’s wife. On the Shackelford Road, south of 
Richardson’s land, Frederick Hyatt, first of a numerous 
line of Florissant pioneers bearing that name, took up 
his residence, while Stanton Hume, Sr., settled on the 
Hall’s Ferry Road, a mile and a half from its terminus 
at Musick’s Ferry on the Missouri, a spot replete with 
memories of the past. Here at an early period Reuben 
Musick operated a ferry-boat, which crossed the river to 
Walnut Landing in St. Charles County. The Musicks 
were identified with the pioneer history of St. Ferdinand 
from the Spanish period on. David, William and Louis 
Musick, all Virginians, made their home in or near Flo- 
rissant in the last decade of the eighteenth century. 
When war against Great Britain was declared in 1812 
David M. Musick organized in St. Louis County a regi- 
ment of volunteer rangers to protect the frontier against 
Indians, one entire company under Lieutenant Hya- 
cinthe Deshetres being recruited from Florissant village. 
David Musick and his wife, Prudence Whiteside, were 
excellent types of the pioneer Missourians of American 
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stock, who, building on the foundation laid by their 
French and Spanish predecessors, prepared the territory 
for statehood. Of their children, Joel, Volney and David 
Louis were married in St. Ferdinand’s church to Cath- 
olic girls of the congregation. Joel, twenty-four years 
old at his marriage to Marguerite Pressé, was baptized 
by Father Van Quickenborne the day before the wed- 
ding. Up to 1840 fifteen Musicks had received the 
Saving waters of regeneration at the baptismal font of 
St. Ferdinand’s.” 

Later in time than the French and American ele- 
ments in the settlement of Florissant and its vicinity 
was a not inconsiderable strain of emigration from Ire- 
land. The reader may recall that the second last Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Upper Louisiana, Zenon Trudeau, 
had recommended to his government in 1798 that ‘‘a 
priest of the Irish nation’’ be stationed at Florissant.” 
Irish priests trained in the seminaries of Spain were 
welcomed by the Spanish colonial authorities of Lou- 
isiana, where, besides serving the French and Spanish- 
speaking elements of the population, they could also 
minister as well to the Irish soldiers in the Spanish 
service as to the numerous American emigrants who were 
settling west of the Mississippi. However, it does not 
appear that any Irish Catholics were settled, at least in 


= The founders of the Missouri Musicks were Protestants and 
identified with the Fee-Fee Baptist church on the St. Charles Rock 
Road at Pattonville. Amanda Musick, youngest daughter of Joel 
Musick and Marguerite Pressé, baptized in St. Ferdinand’s church 
December 9, 1829, became the wife of John Corby, prominent as 
railroad promoter and philanthropist of St. Joseph, Missouri, of 
which city he was mayor. 

* Supra, p. 13. 
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numbers, in Florissant or its neighborhood as early as 
the above-mentioned report of Trudeau’s. But at the 
time the Jesuits arrived in 1823 a few Irish heads of 
families were to be counted among the parishioners of 
St. Ferdinand, among them John Mullanphy, Hugh 
O’Neil, Michael Castello, Charles Chambers, Patrick 
McDonald and John Kineaid. There is a family tradi- 
tion that John Mullanphy brought out a colony of his 
countrymen from Ireland and settled them on lands 
around Florissant which he had aequired from the easy- 
going Creoles, but no confirmation of the tradition can 
be secured.** 


“™ Michael Castello, married to Anne McDonald, was in Floris- 
sant at least by 1820. He was of immediate Irish descent, though 
said to have been remotely of Spanish stock. A grand-daughter 
of his is the wife of the present mayor of Florissant, Mr. Sidney 
Garrett. 

The following marriages of men bearing Irish names are re- 
eorded in the Florissant Marriage Register up-to 1840: 

James Barry and Margaret McMullen (1831); John Burke 
and Celeste James (1815) ; David Burke and Mary James (1816) ; 
Owen Collin [s] and Bridget McGovern (1820); Michael Connel 
and Deborah Whithinton (1819) ; Francis Dillon and Emelie Jauze 
(1836); Francis Dooling and Mary Russell (1827); Matthew 
Dougherty and Bridget Holland (1820); John C. Fitzgerald and 
Helen Finney (1827); Arthur Fleming and Mary Dougherty 
(1824); Thomas Flood and Mary Shannon (1833); Thomas 
Haefner and Mary Delaney )1823); John W. Kelly and Catherine 
Lorrain (1835); William Lafferty and Martha Kelly (1836) ; 
James Murphy and Theresa Carrico (1822); Dennis Murphy and 
Elizabeth Brotherton (1825); John Murphy and Helen McMullen 
(1831); Patrick McDonald and Bridget Monday (1823); Daniel 
McGovern and Susan Dougherty (1825) ; John McGovern and Rose 
MeManus (1827); Bernard MeMenamy and Mary Jane McReyn- 
olds (1830); Patrick Ward and Mary Dillon (1821). Additional 
early Irish names in the St. Ferdinand Registers are those of 
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When John Mullanphy, one-time resident of Floris- 
sant, died in St. Louis, September 29, 1838, the Shep- 
herd of the Valley, a weekly issued in that city, an- 
nounced his death in the following brief terms: ‘‘Died 
—In this city, on the 29th ultimo, John Mullanphy, in 
the 64th [75th?] year of his age. In his death the 
orphan and afflicted have lost a most liberal benefactor 
and literature a firm supporter.’’’> Words multiplied 
many times over could add nothing to the comprehen- 
sive accuracy of this tribute to a singularly beneficent 
life. The causes of education and charity were indeed 
greatly indebted to John Mullanphy and when he passed 
away the tradition which he left behind of kindly pat- 
ronage of letters and substantial service to the needy 
was continued in successive benefactions made by his 
descendants. Born near Enniskillen, County Ferma- 
nagh, Ireland, in 1758, he manifested at an early age his 
countrymen’s characteristic loyalty to the faith of his 
forefathers. Bishop Carroll of Baltimore wrote of him 
when he was thirty-six, ‘‘regular in the discharge of his 


McKay, Michael Daly, Elizabeth MecDown and James McDonald. 
The earliest German name occurring in the St. Ferdinand Reg- 
isters is probably that of Louis Bevilaqua, a native of Munich, 
Bavaria, married in St. Ferdinand’s church to Caroline Renore, 
November 9, 1818. The first German name met with in Floris- 
sant records appears to be that of Joseph Sangerman, listed in 
the village-census of 1791. Houck, Spanish Regime, 2: 377. 

* A study by Hugh B. MeMahon, S. J., and Laurence J. 
Kenny, 8. J., ‘The Mullanphys of St. Louis’? in Historical Rec- 
ords and Studies (United States Catholic Historical Society), 
14: 70, brings together all available data on the topic. 1758 is 
vouched for by members of the Mullanphy family as the correct 
year of the philanthropist’s birth. This would make him seventy- 
five at the time of his death. 


John Mullanphy 
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religious duties, he has commended himself to general 
approbation.’’ Later years did not find him altered in 
this respect and to the end he remained a Catholic lay- 
man of the most commendable type. 


John Mullanphy’s deeds of philanthropy and charity 
were made possible by a fortune of such proportions as 
to have earned for him the title of Missouri’s first mil- 
honaire. He was settled as a merchant-trader in St. 
Louis in 1803, year of the Louisiana Purchase; and 
here, shrewd business acumen coupled with a widespread 
reputation for honesty made him prosper beyond his 
competitors. Two things especially are said to have been 
the corner-stones on which he erected the structure of 
his princely fortune. One was his corner of the cotton- 
market at the close of the war of 1812, the earliest re- 
corded achievement of the kind and a sort of classic in 
the history of American business methods, a corner ef- 
fected by means which recall inevitably those employed 
by the first Baron Rothschild when he stampeded the 
London Stock Exchange after the battle of Waterloo. 
The other was his purchase of St. Vrain’s Spanish grant 
of ten thousand arpents at two cents the arpent.*® No 
Missourian of his day invested on a larger scale in real- 
estate than John Mullanphy. Scores of Spanish land- 


*’ Houck, History of Missouri, 2: 99. St. Vrain died insol- 
vent. Huis grant of ten thousand arpents in St. Charles, Missouri, 
was sold to Mullanphy at twelve and a half cents an arpent pay- 
able in goods, which were selling at such high prices that St. Vrain 
received only about two cents an arpent for his land. Land at 
this period could often be bought at ridiculously low figures. ‘‘ Mr. 
Mullanphy bought last week 1500 acres of unconfined land 
situated six miles from St. Louis for eighty-five dollars.’’ Wan 
Quickenborne to Du Bourg, September 4, 1825. 
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grants, especially in St. Louis County, passed from their 
original Creole proprietors into the hands of this shrewd, 
but never unfair or grasping Irish emigrant. The name 
of John Mullanphy occurs repeatedly in the land-records 
of day; St. Vrain, brother of the last Spanish Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Upper Louisiana, Madame Rigauche, 
teacher of St. Louis’s first school for girls, Joseph Robi- 
doux, father of the founder of St. Joseph, Missouri, and 
Hyacinthe Deshetres, builder of Florissant’s first church, 
were but a few of the early French Missourians whose 
lands went eventually to augment the real-estate hold- 
ing of John Mullanphy. As to what the Mullanphy 
wealth meant for St. Louis, one need not go beyond the 
testimony of Thomas Darby, four times Mayor of St. 
Louis, who wrote of him: ‘‘A man of great enterprise, 
foresight, judgment, he contributed more than any other 
individual to the building of St. Louis.’’** 

One might dispute John Mullanphy’s claim to the 
recognition and especially the gratitude of posterity if 
he had amassed his millions for purely private and per- 
sonal ends. But his great fortune or much of it went 
to the financing of benevolent and humanitarian enter- 
prises of various kinds. He founded and financed Mul- 
lanphy Hospital in St. Louis, the first hospital west of 
the Mississippi, calling the Sisters of Charity from 
Maryland to undertake its management. He established 
the Religious of the Sacred Heart in St. Louis, giving 
them property and an initial endowment of money with 
which to carry on their educational labors; and in con- 
nection with their convent he established an Orphan 
Asylum, furnishing in perpetuity the material means 


“J. F. Darby, Personal Recollections, St. Louis, 1880, p. 69. 
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for its support.?® Finally, in his will he left $3,000 for 
an aged widows’ home and $22,000 for orphanages for 
boys to be established by Catholic Bishops throughout 
the United States. These, however, are to be reckoned 
among his major and more formal benefactions; his re- 
peated minor, off-hand charities left no record behind. 


John Mullanphy’s connection with Florissant began 
a few years after his arrival in St. Louis. In what pre- 
cise year he moved from the metropolis to the smaller 
place is uncertain, though as early as 1808 he had ac- 
quired the old Spanish government-house in Florissant, 
the use of which, as we shall see, he offered to a group 
of Trappist monks. At the period of the admission of 
Missouri to the Union in 1821 Mullanphy had become 
fully identified with Florissant where he resided with 
his family. In that same year he defrayed at least one- 
sixth of the cost of the erection of the new brick church 
of St. Ferdinand in which, in recognition of this gen- 
erous aid, two pews were reserved gratis to him and his 
descendants in perpetuity.7® How sincerely John Mul- 
lanphy was devoted to the interests of Florissant in a 
spirit of genuine civie pride finds point in a story told 
of him in connection with Missouri’s search for a state 
capital in 1820. If we may credit the story, he offered 
to build a State House at his own expense provided the 
state capital were located at Florissant. One may say 
of the incident, at all events, that it wears the hall-mark 
of plausibility, stressing as it does something that really 


*s The property given to the Religious of the Sacred Heart by 
Mullanphy is still in their possession. 
” Infra, p. 163. 
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was authentic, John Mullanphy’s practical interest in 
his home-town of Florissant. 

The family name of the Missouri Mullanphys became 
extinct in 1850 with the decease of Bryan Mullanphy, 
only and unmarried son of the philanthropist.°° Fifteen 
children in all were born of the union of John Mullan- 
phy and Elizabeth Brown. Of these, eight reached ma- 
turity, Bryan, the son, and seven daughters, of whom - 
all (Ellen excepted, who died a postulant of the Re- 
ligious of the Sacred Heart) married and, with the single 
exception of Mrs. Biddle, left descendants.*! Children, 


° For an excellent account of the Mullanphy Emigrant Fund, 
see the above cited article, ‘‘The Mullanphys of St. Lows,’’ by 
Laurence J. Kenny, 8. J. The Bryan Mullanphy School in St. 
Louis perpetuates the name of John Mullanphy’s only son. At 
the Jesuit Seminary, Florissant, two Masses are said annually 
and the prayers and Holy Communions of the community offered 
for John and Elizabeth Mullanphy ‘‘in consideration of many 
favors granted to the house of St. Stanislaus by Judge Bryan 
Mullanphy and especially for aid afforded to the building of the 
new house now being built’? (House Diary, December 28, 1847). 
Moreover, ‘‘in consideration of favors conferred by the Hon- 
orable Judge Mullanphy on the parish church of St. Ferdinand 
in the village of Florissant,’’? two Masses are annually celebrated 
in that church, one for the repose of the soul of Major Thomas 
Biddle and one for the repose of the soul of his consort, Mrs. Ann 
Biddle. 

The eight children of John Mullanphy who reached matu- 
rity were: (1) Ellen, d. March, 1827, a postulant of the Religious 
of the Sacred Heart in Paris; (2) Catherine, d. December 7, 1875, 
married Major Richard Graham of Virginia, d. 1857; (3) Jane, d. 
February 24, 1891, aged 92, married (1817) Charles R. Chambers 
of Dublin; (4) Ann, d. 1846, married Major Thomas Biddle of 
Philadelphia, d. 1831; (5) Mary, d. August 29, 18—, married 
Lieutenant (later) General William J. Harney; (6) Octavia, d. 
November 12, 1876, married first her cousin, Dennis Delaney, of 
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Record in Father Van Quickenborne’s hand of marriage, 
September 1, 1823, of Major Biddle and Ann Mullanphy, showing 
signatures of Major Biddle, John Mullanphy, his three daughters, 
Ann, Catherine and Jane, General William Clark of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition, his wife, Harriet Clark, Major Richard 
Graham and Col. Henry Atkinson, founder of Fort Atkinson on 
the Upper Missouri. Registre des Marriages, St. Ferdinand’s 
Church, Florissant, Mo. 
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grand-children and great-grand-children of John Mul- 
lanphy number a round hundred. It has been estimated 
that not far from half a hundred of his direct descend- 
ants fought in the World War of recent memory, 


With the names of John Mullanphy’s married daugh- 
ters and their connections, the Grahams, the Chambers, 
the Biddles, the Harneys, the Delaneys, the Boyces and 
the Clemenses is bound up much significant Missouri 
history. Two of the daughters, Jane and Catherine, 
lived out their married lives in the vicinity of Floris- 
sant. The marriage of Catherine to Major Richard 
Graham and of Ann to Major Thomas Biddle, both oc- 
eurring in St. Ferdinand’s church with Father Van 
Quickenborne as officiating priest, were social events of 
the day. Generals Clark, Kearney, Ralston and Wilkin- 
son were present on one or other of the two occasions, 
signing their names as witnesses in the parish register. 

Mrs. Chambers became the mother of seventeen chil- 
dren, among them Father Thomas Biddle Chambers, a 
distinguished priest of the Society of Jesus. She sur- 
vived all the other children of John Mullanphy, dying 
in 1891 at the age of ninety-two at her estate in Fergu- 
son, St. Louis County. Her benefactions were numerous 
and the tradition of open-handed philanthropic and 
charitable endeavor left behind by her father was safe 
in her keeping. Ann Mullanphy’s husband, Major 
Thomas Biddle, paid with his life for the desperate duel 
which he fought with Thomas Pettis on Bloody Island in 


Maryland, and after the latter’s decease, Judge Henry Boyce of 
Louisiana; (7) Bryan, who never married; (8) Eliza, d. August 
20, 1853, married (January 10, 1833) James Clemens, Jr., d. 1878. 
Kenny, The Mullanphys of St. Louis. 
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the Mississippi near St. Louis. Mounted on his roan- 
horse, his father-in-law, John Mullanphy, so the tradi- 
tion runs, witnessed the gruesome encounter from the 
river-bank.®? Mrs. Biddle donated the sites for St. Pat- 
rick’s and St. Joseph’s church in St. Louis, and was the 
founder of Biddle Home and St. Ann’s Foundling Asy- 
lum in the same city. 

Catherine Mullanphy and her husband, Major Rich- 
ard Graham, a Virginian and an alumnus of Georgetown 
College, resided on their estate, Hazelwood, on the Gra- 
ham Road two miles south of Florissant.** Here the two 
lived on intimate terms with their French Creole neigh- 
bors, Mrs. Graham, who had received her education in 
France, being able to converse with them in their own 
language and enter freely into the joys and griefs of 
their simple lives. In the cholera epidemic of 1833 John 
Mullanphy brought to Florissant from Philadelphia a 
young doctor, Julian Henry, who had treated eases of 
the disease in the hospital in Philadelphia. His instruc- 
tions to the doctor were, ‘‘treat all cases and put to my 
account all who cannot pay or fail to do so.’’ The 
doctor made his headquarters at Hazelwood, where the 
Major furnished horses for the doctor’s many ealls, 
while Mrs. Graham, under the latter’s direction, pre- 
pared the medicines as there was no apothecary in the 
neighborhood. ‘‘The cholera made its appearance,’’ 


* Darby, Personal Recollections, p. 194. 

** Hazelwood, on the Graham Road at its intersection with the 
Florissant trolley-line, is now the property of Mrs. Samuel For- 
dyce, grand-daughter of General Daniel Marsh Frost, whose first 
wife was Lily Graham, grand-daughter of John Mullanphy by his 
daughter Catherine. 
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Richard Graham of Hazlewood. Husband of 


Catherine, daughter of John Mullanphy. From 


the original painting by Chester Harding. 
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Major Graham wrote at the time to an intimate friend, 
‘‘and was followed by the congestive fever which took 
off sixteen of my negroes. . . . It has shattered me 
a good deal, Marshall, and I have not as yet recovered 
from the shock of melancholy feelings in seeing so many 
human beings dying around me, and looking up to me as 
their only hope in their despair and their agonies. My 
place was a perfect hospital and Mrs. Graham and my- 
self constant attendants and nurses amidst the thickest 
of the cholera. We escaped as well as our children.’’* 


With the picture of Major Graham and his Mullan- 
phy consort dispensing a truly Christ-like charity to 
their stricken dependents we may bring to an end the 
account we have attempted of habitants and settlers in 
early Florissant and its environs. 

Much space in this narrative has been devoted to 
what we may call the ancient history of Florissant; and 
not without reason, for the interest that attaches to the 
place derives very largely from the roots which it strikes 
in the historic past. Over most historical beginnings, 
over the distant and remote in origin and time is thrown 
by some curious play of psychology a glamor of poetry 
and romance which fades away in proportion as we leave 
the past behind and draw closer to the grim, prosaic 
realities of today. So may we despatch in haste what re- 
mains to be told of the civie history of Florissant. Ata 
political gathering in Florissant in 1819, the following 
toast, we are told, was drunk standing, ‘‘with twenty- 
two cheers’’?: The Territory of Missouri—may she be 


Sketch (without title) of Major Richard Graham written at 
the request of the Missouri Historical Society by his grand-daugh- 
ter, Mary (Frost) Hirschberg. 
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admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States or not received in any other way,’’ a 
brave sentiment, which no doubt, the rest of Missou- 
rians were glad to echo. In 1829 the village of Floris- 
sant was incorporated as a town. In 1843, its charter 
having been suffered to lapse, it was incorporated a sec- 
ond time as a town. In 1857 it was granted by the Mis- 
souri Legislature a city charter with the corporate title 
of the City of St. Ferdinand. Tribute was paid to the 
historic French element of Florissant by the election of 
Gregory Aubuchon as its first Mayor. From 1865 to 
1890 Charles Castello held the mayoralty in uninter- 
rupted tenure of office, being reélected every year. 


A day of note in the Florissant calendar was October 
1, 1878, when the first train of the West End Narrow 
Guage Railroad puffed its way into the town. This was 
a steam-line which started from a station on Olive street 
near Grand avenue in St. Louis and worked its way 
laboriously through the county to its terminus in Floris- 
sant. In 1890 it gave way to an electric line, which is 
now operated by the United Railways Company over the 
same right-of-way as that followed by its predecessor of 
steam. 

Like every other self-respecting community Floris- 
sant has had a proper conceit of itself and when oppor- 
tunity arose has not hesitated to offer itself for heavy 
responsibilities. One recalls the bid it made in John 
Mullanphy’s time for the state capital. In 1877 when 
St. Louis County after its separation from the City of 
St. Louis was casting about for a location for a county 
seat, Florissant was among the aspirants to the honor. 
It offered fifty acres of land and ten thousand dollars in 
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cash, the largest inducement in money among the six 
bids made for the distinction. The choice went to Clay- 
ton and Florissant was left to ground its claim to great- 
ness on titles of another order. For it is the spiritual 
and ecclesiastical activities that have been or continue to 
be centered in and around Florissant, activities sym- 
bolized in the imaginations of thousands by its very 
name, which spell distinction for Florissant and give it 
an importance in history altogether out of proportion 
to its place in the census-reports or the rank it holds in 
the world of politics, industry and trade. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE FIRST PRIESTS 


One will meet here and there in print the statement 
that St. Ferdinand de Florissant was originally a Jesuit 
mission-station to which in his zealous apostolic rounds 
came at intervals Louis Sebastian Meurin, last survivor 
of the eighteenth-century Jesuits in the Mississippi Val- 
ley.1 The statement has no basis of historical evidence 
on which to rest. Father Meurin’s last visit to St. 
Louis from his residence on the east side of the 
Mississippi, is variously given as 1769 and 1772.2 Not 
even at the later of these two dates had Florissant begun 
to be. Nearly all the charter habitants of the village, so 
it would seem, and the same is true of the pioneer settlers 
in the outlying countryside, arrived at least later than 


1¢¢ At first it was a trading-post and old Jesuit mission-sta- 
tion.’? Townsend in Thwaites, Western Travels, 21: 125. ‘‘Tra- 
dition runs to the effect that the church [St. Ferdinand’s, Floris- 
sant] had a beginning in 1763 when Jesuit missionaries estab- 
lished Indian missions at the place.’’ Conrad, Encyclopedia of 
the History of Missouri, 5: 427. ‘‘A Jesuit mission was estab- 
lished there by Father Meurin.’’ Id. 2: 467. None of these state- 
ments are in accordance with the facts. 

> Conway, The Beginnings of Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction in the 
Archdiocese of St. Lowis, 1764-1776, p. 17 (Mo. Hist. Society, No. 
14); Conway, Historical Sketch of the Church and Parish of St. 
Charles Borromeo, St. Charles, Mo., p. 18. 
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1780; before that time there could have been only the 
merest handful of residents settled not so much on the 
village-site as along the fertile banks of the Rio Fer- 
nando. It is, to be sure, within the possibilities that 
Father Meurin while in the pursuit of his ministry found 
himself on one or more occasions in the locality in ques- 
tion; but there is no documentary evidence of whatever 
kind pointing to the fact. Certain it is, at all events, 
that there was no Jesuit mission established at any time 
in the eighteenth century in or near Florissant. The 
first association between the locality and the Society of 
Jesus was not to be formed until the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century was drawing to a close. 

The initial known incident in Florissant church-his- 
tory is the grant made in 1788 by Dunegant, the local 
Commandant, of a village-lot for church and presbytery. 
This lot, terrein d’ église, in measurement 200 x 217 
feet, and designated No. 2 in the village-plat of 1794, 
was the south-east quarter (approximately) of the block 
bounded by the Rues St. Charles, St. Ferdinand, St. 
Louis and St. Denis. Hyacinthe Deshetres, carpenter, 
and a resident of the village since 1787, supervised and 
assisted in the erection of the first church and priest’s 
house.* Though his name nowhere occurs in the Floris- 


*In 1825 title to Lot 2 was issued to Father Van Quicken- 
borne by the Government Land Office after he had put in a claim 
to the same before Theodore Hunt, Recorder of Land Titles, 
March 28, 1825. Louis Ouvré and Hyacinthe Deshetres both testi- 
fied in support of the claim. ‘‘Charles Felix Vanquickenborne 
in behalf of the Catholic congregation of the Village of St. Ferdi- 
nand claiming Title to Lot No. 2 in the said Village, Bounded on 
the Plot on Record as follows, North East by Rue Saint Ferdi- 
nand, South West by Place Darme, South East by Rue Saint Louis 
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sant church records, the earliest of which date only from 
1790, the parish was very probably organized and served 
by the second resident pastor of St. Louis, the Capuchin 
friar, Bernard de Limpach, so named from his native 
town of Limpach in Luxemburg. Of the career of this 
zealous priest we know but little; and as to his activities 
in the first shaping of St. Ferdinand’s parish we can do 
nothing more than make conjecture. All we know is 
that the foundations of the parish were laid during a 
period when he was the only priest who could have had 
a hand in the enterprise, as being the only priest resi- 
dent in or near St. Louis. The credentials which he pre- 
sented to the Spanish Lieutenant-Governor at St. Louis 
designated him as ‘‘Priest of the parish of St. Louis in 
Illinois.’’ He arrived in St. Louis May 19, 1776, a few 
weeks before the American Declaration of Independence ; 
and he remained there until November 16, 1789. In the 
summer of 1776 he dedicated the palisade log-church be- 
gun under his predecessor, Father Valentine, the first 


& North West by the Lot claimed by Loraine being two hundred 
feet french by two hundred and seventeen in Depth.—Louis Ouvre 
being duly sworn, says he has lived in the Village thirty four 
years, that when He first came to live there, there was a Catholic 
Church on this Lot and it has been constantly occupied as Such 
until within three years—Hyacynth Deshetre being duly sworn, 
says He has resided in the Village of St. Ferdinand thirty Hight 
years, that the year after He came, the Lot was granted by the 
Commandant for the inhabitants to build a Church on, and a place 
or house for the priest to reside in, that in two years after he 
came they built the house for the Catholic Priest to live in, and 
immediately after they built the Church, that He the witness su- 
perintended and assisted building both the House and the Church, 
and that the house has been constantly occupied by the Priest 
from the time it was built up to this day.’’ Hunt’s Minutes. 
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resident priest of St. Louis; and he saw constructed 
during his pastorate the stone rectory in which many 
years later Bishop Du Bourg was to lodge on his first 
arrival in St. Louis. Father Bernard de Limpach died 
suddenly March 27, 1796, and was buried in Pointe 
Coupée in Lower Louisiana. There, on the banks of the 
Mississippi, a thousand miles from the Rio Fernando, 
continue to rest the mortal remains of the priest who 
according to every indication of historical probability 
was the first to serve the spiritual needs of the Catholics 
of St. Ferdinand.+ 

Of Father Jean Antoine Le Dru, who succeeded 
Father de Limpach in the pastoral care of St. Louis, 
we know scarcely anything. He had been sent by Bishop 
Carroll to the missions of Cahokia and Kaskaskia, but 
after some time spent in those quarters passed in 1789 
to the west side of the Mississippi. He remained in St. 
Louis until September 15, 1793. Though some few in- 
terments are recorded as having taken place in Floris- 
sant during Father Le Dru’s pastorate in St. Louis, there 
is nothing in the records to indicate that he officiated at 
them or attended in their dying moments the persons 
buried, nor are any Florissant baptisms recorded under 
his name.® 


* Rothensteiner, P. Bernard von Limpach wnd die Anfange der 
Kirche in St. Lowis in the St. Louis Pastoral Blatt, 52: 113. A 
scholarly account making use of all available data. Father de 
Limpach was a native of Limpach in the district of Luxemburg, 
which at the period of his birth was a German state. 

* According to Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, 2: 471, 479, Father Le Dru was a Dominican. (See 
also Houck’s History of Missouri, 2: 309). If he is to be identified 
with the priest mentioned in a letter of Bishop Carroll, he later 
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The earliest extant parochial record of Florissant, a 
burial register, opens with an entry of the interment in 
the parish cemetery (au cimitiere de cette Parowsse) on 
November 19, 1790, of Hyacinthe La Mere (Lamaire). 
The first baptismal register records in its initial entry 
the baptism of Claude Pallot, the officiating priest being 
Pierre Joseph Didier, who signs himself ‘‘curé of St. 
Charles’’(curé de St. Charles) on the Missouri.6 This 


left the Church or at least his Order (without the necessary per- 
mission), as the Bishop refers to him as an apostate Dominican. 
(According to Holweck, Kirchengeschichte von St. Louis, St. Louis, 
1917, p. 16, he belonged to the Society of Foreign Missions, his 
full name being Jacobin dit Le Dru. However, the Dominicans 
often went by the name of Jacobins, their famous convent in 
Paris being situated on the Rue Jacobin). The Spanish govern- 
ment made efforts to induce settlers on the American side of the 
Mississippi to move to the west side of the river. ‘‘A further 
means of inducing immigration was the enticement of the French 
priests to the Spanish side. Father Le Dru, who had succeeded 
De La Valiniere at Kaskaskia, Father St. Pierre at Cahokia, 
and later Father Gibault were persuaded to take parishes in the 
Spanish territory. The course mentioned was not the only one 
affecting the priests; for they found the French of the American 
Bottom very indifferent about religion and both unable and un- 
willing to pay tithes, thus making it impossible for the priests 
to live among them.’’ Cahokia Records (Collection Ill. State His- 
torical Library), 2: clxii. 

°Father Didier, in recording his first baptism in Florissant, 
signs as ‘‘curé of St. Charles.’? But in a baptism recorded the 
very next day, Aug.ust 6 ,1792, he signs as ‘‘curé of St. Ferdi- 
nand’’ and continues so to do in all his baptismal entries for 
Florissant. Only one burial-record at Florissant is attested by 
him—January 22, 1793, Catherine Loisel [Noisé] wife of Dune- 
gant, the Commandant. Here he signs as ‘‘curé of St. Charles 
administering (desservant) this parish.’’ Before the end of 1793 
Father Didier was residing in St. Louis. As to whether Father 
Didier ever resided in Florissant, see infra, p. 86. 
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distinguished priest, the first to be mentioned by name 
in the Florissant church-records, designates himself as 
‘‘Pierre Joseph Didier, Religious Priest, Benedictine of 
the Congregation of St. Maur, Order of St. Benedict, of 
the Royal Abbey of St. Denis.’’ He was the first Bene- 
dictine, so it has been stated, to exercise the sacred min- 
istry in the United States. He came thither from his 
native France in the capacity of chaplain or resident 
pastor of the ill-starred settlement of Gallipolis set up 
in 1790 by a party of French immigrants on the banks 
of the Ohio.? After the failure of that venture, Father 
Didier journeying still farther to the West took up his 
residence at St. Charles on the Missouri, twenty-five 
miles west of St. Louis. He began to reside in St. Louis 
in 1798 on the withdrawal of Father LeDru. Father 
Didier remained in St. Louis until his death in October, 
1799. From St. Charles, probably for a while from 
Florissant itself, and later from St. Louis, Father Didier 
served St. Ferdinand’s parish regularly, numerous bap- 
tisms, marriages and funerals at which he officiated being 
entered in the parish registers. A brother, Jean Pierre 
Didier, also a one-time member of the Gallipolis colony, 
eame to St. Louis in 1793, was very successful in his busi- 
ness of merchant watchmaker and was elected first Ter- 
ritorial Treasurer of Missouri, an office he filled with a 
reputation for honesty that became proverbial in the 
political gossip of the day. Of Father Didier’s person- 
ality we know but little; but the few data concerning 
him that survive coalesce into a picture of a kindly, 
benevolent pastor discharging his ministry to the satis- 


‘Laurence J. Kenny, 8. J., The Gallipolis Colony in The 
Catholic Historical Review, 4: 415. 
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faction of all. It is told of him that he had some knowl- 
edge of medicine, and would prescribe simple remedies 
mostly from herbs, which he raised in his own garden, 
one of the best of the early gardens laid out in St. Louis. 
His last recorded ministerial act in Florissant, a baptism, 
is dated September 9, 1798. According to Hyacinthe 
Deshetres’s testimony before Commisioner Hunt, Father 
Didier owned and cultivated for a year (about 1795) a 
lot in Florissant. As the Father presumably resided 
during this time in the village, we must probably accord 
him the distinction of being the first resident pastor of 
Florissant, though the point is still involved in no little 
obseurity.§ 


Immediate successor to Father Didier in the pastoral 
care of Florissant was the Recollect, Father Leander 
Lusson, second resident pastor of St. Charles, Father 
Didier having been the first. Father, or as he uniformly 
designated himself Frere Lusson, had been stationed by 
Bishop Carroll at Cahokia, but in the fall of 1798 aban- 
doned this mission, apparently without permission of his 
Bishop, and moved to the other side of the Mississippi. 
Here he took up his residence at St. Charles, where he 
began to exercise the ministry. Bishop Penalver y Car- 
denas of New Orleans (diocese of Louisiana and the 
Floridas) granted him faculties for the exercise of 
priestly functions on representations made by him that 
he had received from Bishop Carroll an exeat or per- 


®*Hunt’s Minutes, 1: 6. According to Deshetres’s testimony 
before Hunt in 1825 Father Didier occupied the lot in question 
‘‘say, thirty years ago.’’ This would fix the date approximately 
as 1795. However, it is certain Father Didier was living in St. 
Louis at this time. 
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Baptismal record of Francois Primault, August 19, 1792. 
Godfather, Francois Dunegant dit Beaurosier, the Florissant 
commandant. Entered and signed by the Benedictine Father 
Didier as ‘‘curé de St. Ferdinand.’’ Registre des Baptémes, 


St. Ferdinand’s Church, Florissant, Mo. 
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mission to leave his former post, but had subsequently 
lost it. Bishop Penalver y Cardenas afterwards learned 
from Bishop Carroll that the representations made by 
Father Lusson were not according to fact and he offered 
to remove him. An understanding, however, must have 
been arrived at between the two prelates, for Father 
Lusson was allowed to remain at St. Charles in full pos- 
session of his sacerdotal faculties. Here he remained 
utnil the cession of Louisiana to the United States when 
with most of the clergy then occupied in the Louisiana 
missions he withdrew from the country. There is noth- 
ing to indicate that Father Lusson did not faithfully 
lend to Florissant, as to St. Charles, whatever measure 
of priestly service the villagers could legitimately look 
for. His baptisms at Florissant date from November 11, 
1798, to October 15, 1804.° 

Father Lusson’s entries in the Florissant registers 
are made with a painstaking accuracy, as also with a 
neatness and beauty of script which it would be difficult 
to surpass. A marriage-record of his under date of July 
8, 1799, is of exceeding interest for the story of early 
Florissant. The contracting parties were Francois Dune- 
gant, the village Commandant, and Eugenie Jarret, who 
had taken up her residence in Florissant only three 
months before, having previously lived in St. Louis and 


*Shea, op. cit., 2: 460, 483. One ought not perhaps to con- 
clude directly that Father Lusson deliberately made false repre- 
sentations to Bishop Penalver to obtain a place in his diocese. 
Mistakes in the matter of ecclesiastical jurisdiction were pecu- 
liarly liable to happen at this period of more or less confusion in 
church affairs, so that Father Lusson was not improbably led to 
advance in good faith claims which on examination were found to 
be invalid. 
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at a still earlier period in St. Genevieve. The marriage 
is preceded by a transcript of a letter of ‘‘Mr. Maxwell, 
curé of St. Genevieve and Vicar-General of Monseigneur, 
the Bishop of Louisiana, in the parishes of the [linois.’’ 
This letter contains a declaration of nullity of a marriage 
between Eugenie Jarret, Protestant, and Henry Butler, 
Catholic, contracted at Kaskaskia before a Protestant 
minister at a time when the contracting parties were 
both residents of St. Genevieve, Butler being as a Cath- 
ole under the jurisdiction of the parish-priest of the 
latter place. The question of the validity of the mar- 
riage was referred to Bishop Penalver y Cardenas, who 
acquainted Father Maxwell with the church law covering 
the case, leaving it to him to ascertain by due investi- 
gation whether the circumstances that would render the 
marriage invalid were verified in fact. 

“The letter of Monseigneur the Bishop says, if the Butler 
named was married to Eugenie Jarret in Spanish territory be- 
fore a civil magistrate, where the Council of Trent has been 
received and is still in force [sic], which declares all marriages 
null and void that are not contracted before the legitimate 
pastor and two witnesses, in this case the aforesaid Dunegant 
can marry Eugenie Jarret. Now I have established the facts 
that Butler and Eugenie Jarret were both domiciled in the 
parish of St. Genevieve, which was and still is Spanish terri- 
tory, and that they went to be married at Kaskaskia by a 
Protestant Minister, although he (Butler) had a legitimate 
pastor at St. Genevieve and is of the Catholic, Apostolic and 
Roman religion.” 

Father Maxwell’s letter containing the declaration of 
nullity of this marriage and the reasons on which the 
declaration is based is dated St. Genevieve, June 21, 
1799. At his request, it was copied into the Florissant 
marriage-register, ‘‘to serve as the rule in future.’’ The 
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Record of abjuration of Protestantism made in St. Ferdi- 
nand’s Church July 7, 1799 by Eugenie Jarret before her marriage 
to Francois Dunegant, the commandant. Entry by the Recollect 
Father Leander Lusson, of St. Charles, with the priest’s signature 
and those of Mar ouerite Blondeaux, Francois Dunegant, Louis Collin, 
the Florissant beadle or chanter, and Pierre Didier, ““merchant- 
watchmaker of St. Louis of the Tllinois, ’? subsequently first State 
Treasurer of Missouri. Registre des Baptémes, St. Ferdinand’s 
Church, Florissant, Mo. 
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document is of value for the student of echurch-history, 
being probably the earliest official declaration by ecclesi- 
astical authority that the decree Tametsi of the Council 
of Trent which regulated the marriages of Catholics was 
in force in Spanish Louisiana. 


The marriage of Eugenie Jarret to Henry Butler 
having thus been set aside by competent ecclesiastical 
authority as uncanonical and invalid, the way was open 
to her marriage with Duncgant. On July 7, 1799, in 
St. Ferdinand’s church, she made her abjuration of 
Protestantism followed by her profession of faith as a 
Catholic before Father Lusson and several witnesses, in- 
cluding Dunegant himself, Collin, the village-beadle, 
Jean Pierre Didier, Father Didier’s brother, and Fran- 
cois Deslauriers, second-lieutenant of the village militia. 
After the profession of faith, the ceremonies of baptism 
were supplied, Miss Jarret’s baptism as a Protestant 
having apparently been assumed to be valid. God-father 
on the occasion was ‘‘Mr. Didier, merchant-watchmaker 
of St. Louis of the Illinois.’’ Miss Jarret was at this 
time about twenty-seven years of age and her parents, 
John Jarret and Eugenie Xice (probably Rice) were 
both residents of Florissant. On the following day, July 
8, took place the marriage, which no doubt was as event- 
ful a one as eighteenth-century Florissant ever knew. 
The record of it in Father Lusson’s admirable handwrit- 
ing fills nearly two pages in the register, the witnesses 
being ‘‘ Messrs. Claude Sanguinette, Jean Pierre Didier, 
Jean Bpte. Tison, Jean Bpte. Louis Collin, Jacques 
Ouimette, Jean Bpte. Girard and many others, all of the 
parish and that of St. Louis who have signed with us 
or made their ordinary mark.’’ 
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On March 14, 1802, occurred an event of more than 
ordinary importance in the early parish-history of St. 
Ferdinand’s. On that day the church was blessed by 
Father Janin, the parish-priest of St. Louis, assisted by 
Father Lusson.*® 

While Father Lusson, from his headquarters in St. 
Charles, was thus making periodic ministerial visits to 
the village of St. Ferdinand de Florissant, a series of 
political changes was unfolding with almost dramatic 
swiftness. In 1800 took place the retrocession to France 
of ‘‘the colony or provinee of Louisiana with the same 
extent that it now has in the hands of Spain and that it 
had when France possessed it.’’ In 1803 this same terri- 
tory passed by purchase from France to the United 
States. On March 10, 1804, the Stars and Stripes were 
run up at St. Louis, and in November of the same year 
Charles Duhault Delassus, last Spanish Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Upper Louisiana, retired from St. Louis with 
the Spanish troops. 

Events of such transcendent importance could not 
but react on the status of the Catholic Church in the 
vast inland empire that had thus become the property of 
the United States. Under the Spanish regime there was 
close cooperation between the civil and ecclesiastical au- 
thorities in the province of Louisiana. Land for church, 
presbytery and cemetery was secured to the habitants by 


” A record of the blessing of the church is entered under the 
signatures of Fathers Janin and Lusson in both the Baptismal and 
Burial Registers. There is nothing to indicate that this was a 
second church replacing the one erected in 1789. Why the bless- 
ing of the church was delayed so long after its erection does not 
appear. This first St. Ferdinand’s church was destroyed by fire 
in the mid-summer of 1836. 
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government: concession at the laying-out of the settle- 
ment, as in the eases of St. Louis and Florissant. The 
church itself, as well as other parish-buildings, appear 
to have been built at the expense of the parishioners, 
while repairs and improvements were generally paid for 
out of the chureh-fund or fabric, which was derived 
chiefly from pew-rent and the offerings made for High 
Masses and burials." 


As to the parish-priests, they received from the 
Spanish King a monthly salary of thirty dollars, excep- 
tion being made in favor of Irish priests in the service 
of Spain, who were granted forty dollars a month.” In 
addition to his salary, a parish-priest had the right to 
receive what were called casuels or obventions, namely, 
the free-will offerings made by parishioners for baptisms, 
marriages and ordinary low Masses. The system of 
tithes for the support of. parish-priests does not seem to 
have existed, the salary regularly paid by the King being 
regarded as sufficient to enable the priest to meet his 
ordinary needs of subsistence.1* A presbytery or priest’s 


4 However, Houck, History of Missouri, 2: 311, quotes Stod- 
dard for the statement that the building and maintenance of 
churches was paid for by the Government. That the expense of 
erecting new churches was borne by the people seems clear from 
the circumstance that such buildings, though needed, were some- 
times not taken in hand owing to the poverty of the parishioners. 
See Houck, op. cit., 2: 309. 

” Records American Cath. Hist. Society, 20: 272. 

*%Tt appears from a document in Houck, Spanish Regime, 
1: 125, that the parishioners of St. Genevieve were accustomed, 
according to Canadian usage, to contribute only one twenty-sixth 
of their respective crops to the curé. In general, the paying of 
tithes, in whatever proportion, seems to have been voluntary during 
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house, often with a little field around it for cultivation, 
was provided by the parish, the priest having only to 
meet the expense of his board and clothing. With the 
passing of the Spanish regime, government salaries for 
parish-priests ceased altogether and the latter were 
thrown for support on the offerings made by their par- 
ishioners. 


Florissant has known a long series of ecclesiastical 
affiliations, having belonged in succession to the dioceses 
of Quebec, Santiago de Cuba, Havana, Louisiana and 
the Floridas, and St. Louis.1* The diocese of Louisiana 
and the Floridas was erected in 1793 with Bishop Penal- 
ver y Cardenas as its first incumbent. He was a prelate 
of notable zeal and vigor in the discharge of duty. 
Abuses, many of them of the gravest kind, which he 
found impeding the progress of religion in his hitherto 
neglected diocese were attacked by him with unsparing 
hand. He appointed as his Vicar-General in Upper Lou- 
isiana or ‘‘in the parishes of the Illinois,’’ Father James 
Maxwell, curé of St. Genevieve. Father Maxwell was 
one of a group of native Irish priests educated at the 
Irish College in Salamanea who attached themselves to 


the Spanish Regime as the curés were salaried by the government, 
and therefore could lay no claim to the tithes, which belonged 
theoretically to the King. The parish regulations of St. Ferdinand 
(1814) authorize the chief trustee to prosecute such as refuse to 
pay to the cure the tithes which belong to him. This, however, 
was after the cession of Louisiana to the United States. 

“The topic is treated in detail by James J. Conway, 8. J., in 
his paper, The Beginnings of Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction in the 
Archdiocese of St. Louis, 1764-1776 (Missouri Historical Society, 
No. 14). 
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the Spanish service in Louisiana.*? He was a man of 
engaging manners, shrewd in business dealings and 
highly influential with the Spanish authorities, trom 
whom he obtained extensive grants of land. One of 
these grants consisting of over a hundred thousand acres 
in the St. Genevieve district was conceded to him on the 
understanding that he was to colonize it with immi- 
grants from Ireland, a plan he could never realize on 
account of existing wars and other difficulties. Spain, it 
may be noted here, was anxious at this period to secure 
priests from Ireland to minister to the English-speaking 
eolonists and Irish soldiers who were to be found in 
increasing numbers in Louisiana. To the group of Irish 
priests educated at Salamanca who found their way to 
the missions of Louisiana belonged, in addition to Father 
Maxwell, Fathers Thomas Hassett and Patrick Walsh of 
New Orleans, and Father Thomas Flynn of St. Louis.*® 


* Holweck, Kirchengeschichte von St. Lowis, 1917, p. 18. 

16¢< Among the Catholic priests of the newly acquired terri- 
tory of upper Louisiana Rev. James Maxwell, of St. Genevieve, 
was the most active, being a ‘learned and practicai Irish Cath- 
olic priest’? (Spalding, Life of Bishop Flaget, p. 60). He took 
a deep interest in public and political affairs. In the Act of 1808 
incorporating the St. Genevieve Academy, he is named as one 
of the trustees and in 1813 he was appointed by Jefferson a nem- 
ber of the Territorial Council and was elected President of the 
same. At the time of the cession he was Vicar-General of Upper 
Louisiana, but how long after the cession he remained Vicar- 
General is not certain. He died in 1814.’’ Houck, History of 
Missouri, 2: 312. Father Maxwell ina letter to Archbishop Car- 
roll, November 17, 1810, informs the latter that he has been at- 
tending to the churches of St. Genevieve, St. Louis, St. Charles 
and St. Ferdinand ‘‘since the evacuation of this country by the 
Spanish government.’? St. Louis Catholic Historical Review, 
4: 233. 
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On his promotion to the archiepiscopal see of Guate- 
mala in 1801 Bishop Penalver appointed the head of his 
Cathedral chapter, Father Thomas Hassett, to be Admin- 
istrator and Vicar-General or, to use the title by which 
he was better known, ‘‘Governor ad interim of the dio- 
cese.’17 The Bishop likewise appointed Father Patrick 
Walsh Vicar-General and ‘‘auxiliary Governor of the 
diocese.’”’ Father Hassett died in 1804 and Father 
Walsh in 1806, each having in succession legitimately 
discharged the duties of head of the diocese. With the 
demise of the latter, the diocese of Louisiana and the 
Floridas was momentarily without an acting head, a sit- 
uation that was soon relieved by the prompt action of 
Bishop Carroll of Baltimore, who in virtue of a commis- 
sion received by him in the course of 1806 from the 
Propaganda assumed the duties of Administrator of the 
diocese. In February, 1807, he had a Vicar-General, 
Father John Olivier, representing him in New Orleans 
and in 1812 he sent thither Father Louis William Du 
Bourg as Administrator of the diocese.’® 

Meantime, the cession of all Louisiana, Lower and 
Upper, first to France and later to the United States 
had induced a crisis in church affairs throughout this 
vast territory. Spain offered to continue their salaries 
to such priests as might prefer to withdraw from the 
country with the Spanish colors. Commissioners having 
been appointed to ascertain the wishes of the clergy in 
this important matter, only four of the twenty-six priests 
then in the service of Spain in Louisiana signified their 
willingness to remain at their respective posts under the 

1 Shea, op. cit., 2: 581. 
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French government. According to Father Hassett, Ad- 
ministrator at New Orleans, it was ‘‘amor Patriae and 
the King’s bounty,’’ that thus led almost all the priests 
engaged on the Louisiana missions to retire from the 
country with the Spanish forces."” 

In Upper Louisiana Father Maxwell of St. Genevieve 
was the only priest left on the west side of the Missis- 
sippl. Resolved at first to follow the flag of his adopted 
country, Spain, as it withdrew from Louisiana, he later 
decided to remain at his post where the services of a 
priest were of such peremptory need. At Prairie de 
Rocher on the east bank of the Mississippi the venerable 
missionary, Father Donatien Olivier, continued his zeal- 
ous ministry, with periodic visits across the great river 
to the rising town of St. Louis. Here, the pastor, Father 
Janin, surrendered his charge four days before De 
Lassus with the Spanish officials and troops left St. 
Louis for New Orleans, November 16, 1804. St. Charles 
also lost its pastor, Father Lusson having resigned his 
post in the autumn of 1804 and descended in company 
with Father Janin to New Orleans.*° The Spanish au- 


” Records American Cath. Hist. Society, 20: 273. 

*In the Baltimore Archdiocesan Archives is a letter from 
Father Lusson to Bishop Carroll (Lusson 4 Carroll, New Orleans, 
June 5, 1805) in which he informs the prelate that on his arrival 
in New Orleans he was given a pastoral assignment in that city 
by the Vicar-General, Father Walsh. His companion, Father 
Janin, was stationed twelve miles from New Orleans. ‘‘I have 
descended from the Illinois with the Spanish Government with the 
design (like Mr. Janin) of profiting by the advantages which the 
King’s proclamation offered us.’’? In this same letter Lusson re- 
quests Bishop Carroll to remit to him $72 due him on a bill. He 
regrets having to make the request, but is constrained to do so, 
as he cannot obtain any money from the Spanish Government. 
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thorities had issued orders to parish-priests leaving the 
country to bring with them whatever church plate and 
church furniture generally had belonged to the govern- 
ment. This order occasioned perplexity to Father Lus- 
son, who could not determine whether a ciborium at St. 
Charles was government property or the private posses- 
sion of his predecessor, Father Didier.** 

With the departure of Father Lusson, the spiritual 
ministrations which during six years the parishioners of 
St. Ferdinand’s had received at his hands with a regu- 
larity that does credit to that rather mysterious clerical 
figure came abruptly to an end. For a year and a half 
there is no record of any priest having discharged any 
ministerial function in the village of Florissant. During 
this interval Louis Collin, the beadle, often officiated at 
baptisms and burials. On May 16, 1806, Father Maxwell 
was at Florissant, administering thirteen baptisms on 
that day. Again, this time for about eight months, was 
Florissant to be deprived of the services of a priest. 
December 1, 1806, appeared on the scene Father Thomas 
Flynn, ‘‘Capuchin of the Order of St. Francis,’’ whose 
name occurs thereafter at frequent intervals in the 
church registers until December 21, 1807. He was en- 
gaged by the parish to visit it six times a year to sing 
High Mass and baptize, it being stipulated that each 
family was to furnish him at least one bushel of wheat 
a year for his support. The wheat was to be delivered to 
the chief trustee and by him delivered to Father Flynn 
in St. Louis.2? The contract ran for a year beginning 


*1Conway, Historical Sketch of the Parish of St. Charles 
Borromeo, St. Charles, Mo. 
The contract between the parishioners and Father Fiynn 
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with December 1, 1806. Those refusing to contribute 
their quota of wheat as pledged were to be constrained 
by the chief trustee to do so. 


Father Flynn was installed resident parish-priest of 
St. Louis, December 5, 1806, and served in this capacity 
until January 2, 1808. Owing to the numerous political 
and ecclesiastical changes taking place in Louisiana at 
this period, there was no little confusion in church af- 
fairs, it being very difficult at times to determine who 
were the church’s legitimately appointed representatives 
with power to exercise the sacred ministry or authorize 
others to do so. Of this we have an illustration in the 
ease of Father Flynn. He came to the West without 
appointment or faculties, at least so it is alleged, and 
was immediately placed by the church trustees in St. 
Louis in charge of the Catholic parish of that city. He 
at once acquainted Bishop Carroll of Baltimore, lately 
charged with the administration of church affairs in 
Louisiana, with the willingness of the Catholics in St. 
Louis to take him for their pastor. Father Flynn’s-bap- 
tisms at Florissant numbered thirty. Two marriages per- 
formed in 1807 by ‘‘Thomas Fligne, Religieux Caupu- 
cim,’’ are entered in the Florissant register in uncouth 
fashion by some hand other than the priest’s.*° 


fills two pages in the Baptismal Register. Besides singing High 
Mass and baptizing six times a year, he was to prepare the chil- 
dren for First Communion and to answer sick-calls, it being always 
understood that the Father was to be conveyed to and from Flor- 
issant at the expense of the parish, and in the case of a sick-call 
at the expense of the sick person or his family. The quantity of 
wheat pledged runs from one to two bushels. 

8 Shea, op. cit., 2: 295. <A letter addressed by Father Flynn 
to a Mr. McCordell of Bardstown, Ky., November 8, 1806, a few 
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For a half-year following Father Flynn’s resignation 
in January, 1808, of his parochial charges in St. Louis 
and Florissant, the latter settlement appears to have re- 
mained unvisited by any priest. On June 18 and 14, 
1808, Father Maxwell was there baptizing and discharg- 
ing other functions of the ministry. Still another haltf- 
year passed before the village was to welcome again a 
minister of God; but this time it could rejoice in the 
overflowing measure of spiritual aid vouchsafed the hab- 
itants as they received into their midst a community of 
Trappist monks. 

The services rendered the parish during these long- 
protracted intervals of spiritual famine by Louis Collin, 
the village-beadle and chanter, must not be suffered to 
remain unrecorded. 

The office of beadle was a particularly important one 
at a period when parishes were left for long stretches of 


days after his arrival in St. Louis, is reproduced verbatim in a 
letter from Father Theodore Badin to Bishop Carroll, January 3, 
1807 (Baltimore Archdiocesan Archives). ‘‘I have said Mass in 
the church [St. Louis], which is pretty decent, twice; and, to- 
morrow, Sunday, the church-wardens, at the High Mass, are to 
install me as pastor over the place. The church has a tolerably 
good bell, high altar, pulpit and commodious pews. The house 
for the priest is convenient, but rather out of repair. There is 
annexed to it a large garden well stocked with fruit trees, barn, 
stable and other out-offices. There is to be an assembly of the 
parishioners within the next few days in order to consider making 
a provision for my support, which will be paid annually. In 
short, my dear friend, for the animal life it is highly probable 
I shall be very well off: and it is only the spiritual which gives 
me pain; for I shall be 60 miles distant from the clergyman who 
is nearest to me. However, I shall endeavor to have the comfort 
of seeing him as often as possible.’’ 
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time without the ministrations of a priest. One thinks 
of René Kiercereaux at St. Louis, filling in with his lay- 
baptisms the long intervals between Father Meurin’s 
visits, or the eripple, Louis Prieur, chanter at St. 
Charles. Louis Collin’s services at Florissant began in 
March, 1800, and lasted until 1811 when he found a suc- 
cessor in Dominique Froussart. However, he appears in 
the records as beadle as late as 1821, when he officiated 
at an interment in the absence of Father De La Croix. 
I[aving assisted as witness at burials as early as 1798, 
he figures for the first time in the capacity of ‘‘chanter 
and beadle of the parish’’ on July 12, 1800. Thereafter, 
with the exception of a few credited to Father Lusson 
and the Trappists, all interments in the Florissant ceme- 
iery down to July, 1811, were conducted by Collin and 
are recorded under his signature in the parish-register. 
Even on numerous occasions when Father Lusson admin- 
istered the last sacraments to the dying and might ac- 
cordingly be expected to officiate at the burial-service 
also, the latter was nevertheless conducted by Collin.?* 
When thus taking the place of the parish-priest in bap- 
lisms and burials, the beadle wore cassock and surplice. 
In Colonial Canada, when the beadle took part in the 


** A contract dated January 1, 1811, between the trustees at 
St. Charles and Pierre Troge (Piertrogue) stipulates that in con- 
sideration of forty dollars a year payable in wheat at a dollar a 
bushel, he was to discharge the duties of chanter, which duties 
the contract declares were to consist in conducting prayers for the 
congregation on Sundays and holy days of obligation and in 
teaching the children their catechism every Sunday of the year. 
No other duties were apparently required of him. However, 
Pierre Troge’s signature is found in the St. Charles registers 
affixed to baptisms and burials. 
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distribution of the pain benit, he appeared gorgeously 
arrayed in scarlet-trimmed robe and bearing a silver 
sword. That this usage prevailed at Florissant does not 
appear, though there is an item in a trustee’s accounts 
for expenses incurred by the mending of the beadle’s 
robe. And so the figure of Louis Collin, chanter and 
beadle, moves quietly through this obscure period of 
Florissant ecclesiastical history, with no known traits of 
personality and no biographical detail to mark him off 
from the other villagers.2> Charles Dominique Frous- 
sart, after serving some time as a sort of understudy to 
Collin, succeeded him in 1811 as ‘‘chanter of this par- 
ish,’’ his first interment being recorded for July 30 of 
that year. His handwriting, unlike Collin’s, is that of a 
man of education and culture as befitted one who was 
the village school-master, the first no doubt to fill that 
post in Florissant. When one of the Rivieres, somewhere 
about 1811, appealed to a deed in his possession to sub- 
stantiate a certain claim to property, he first brought the 
document to ‘‘Dominic the school-master’’ to have him 
read and identify it, as we learn from testimony given 
pefore Commisioner Hunt.*® Froussart continued to act 
as chanter and beadle until Father Dunand assumed 
charge of the parish in 1814. By 1818 Froussart had 
left Florissant for France. 


*° Hunt’s Minutes, 1: 13. Louis Collin appears also as witness 
in the St. Charles, Mo., church-records. He was granted a lot in 
Florissant by Dunegant in 1798. 

* Hunt’s Minutes, 1: 164. Dominique Froussart left Floris- 
sant for France before 1818 after indorsing in favor of St. Ferdi- 
nand’s church two notes amounting to $13.25, which he held 
against Antoine Desjarlais and Etienne Papin. 
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Burial record of an Indian girl, July 3, 1812. Ceremony performed and record entered and signed by 
the layman Charles Dominique Froussart, Florissant beadle or chanter. The child had been baptized at the point of 
death by Hyacinthe St. Cyr, at whose residence she died. Registre des Sepultures, St. Ferdinand’s Church, Floris- 
sant, Mo. 


CHAPTER V 
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FATHER JOSEPH MARIE DUNAND 


— 


The reader of church history needs no introduction 
to the Monks of La Trappe. Their founder, Henry de 
Rancé, scholar, courtier and wealthy landowner, turned 
his back on the vanities of the France of Louis XIV and 
threw in his lot with the Cistercian monks of the Abbey 
of La Trappe, which monastery he counted among his 
possessions. The monks having departed from the fervor 
and regularity of observance in which their founder, St. 
Robert, would have had them walk, De Rancé recalled 
them to the austerity of the primitive rule. Other Cis- 
tercian communities followed their example, the inmates 
of the monasteries which adopted De Rancé’s reform 
becoming uniformly known as Trappists or Monks of 
La Trappe. They wore a white habit in fashion some- 
thing like a Roman toga, with a cowl, which served on 
occasions as a covering for the head. They slept in 
common dormitories, the priests in one and the lay- 
brothers in the other and, when they could afford it, each 
had a straw mattress, a bolster, a sheet to lie upon and 
a blanket for covering. 


The French Revolution dispersed the monks of the 
mother-house of La Trappe as it dispersed the other 
religious communities of the country. Dom Augustin 
L’ Estrange, the Superior, found a refuge for his spir- 
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itual children at Valsainte in Switzerland, whence he 
latterly despatched them in groups to other lands, among 
them the United States. In 1804 twenty-five of their 
number, of whom eight were priests and seventeen lay- 
brothers, with Father Urban Guillet as Superior, made 
a settlement at Pigeon Hill near Conewago in Pennsyl- 
vania. Here they opened a school on behalf of a num- 
ber of youths, chiefly Hollanders, whom they had 
brought from Europe in the hope ot educating them as 
future recruits for their order. The school having 
proved a failure, Father Urban moved his community to 
Kentucky where they opened two houses, one on Pot- 
tinger’s Creek near Bardstown, the other on Casey Creek 
in Casey County. Disappointment, sickness and death 
tell the story of the sojourn of the Trappists in Ken- 
tucky. Five priests and three lay-brothers fell victims 
to disease and were laid away in the little cemetery at 
Holy Cross.* 

Though Father Joseph Marie Dunand and some fel- 
low Trappists had come from France to re-enforce the 
ranks of their brethren in Kentucky, the situation of the 
latter developed into one of acute distress. <A school 


1Francis Lawrence Flick, The French Refugee Trappists im 
the United States, in Records of the American Catholic Historical 
Society, 1:86-116. Best printed account of the topic. Other 
accounts in Spalding, Sketches of Kentucky, 162-195; Maes, Life 
of Father Nerinckx, 100, 112; Webb, Century of Catholicity im 
Kentucky, 191-199; Epistle or Diary of Father Joseph Dunand 
in Records of the American Historical Society, 26: 328-346; 
27: 45-64 (tr. from French by Ella M. E, Flick). 

Some twelve letters written by Father Urban Guillet to Arch- 
bishop Carroll are in the Baltimore Archdiocesan Archives; the 
Quebee Archdiocesan Archives contain fifteen written by him to 
Bishop Plessis. 
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which they opened, the first Catholic school in Kentucky, 
was not without wholesome effect on numerous sons of 
the pioneer families of the State, but the monks’ slender 
acquaintance with English proved an effective barrier 
to its success. So it was that an invitation to settle in 
Florissant, Missouri, extended by John Mullanphy to 
Father Urban, when the two met in Baltimore in 1808, 
seemed to come at a most opportune moment.* Here this 
wealthy Irish emigrant, whose acquaintance we have 
made in a previous section of our narrative, promised to 
place at the disposal of the monks a house formerly occu- 
pied by the Spanish commandant of the village.t The 
offer was an alluring one from several points of view. 
As French was almost the recognized language of the 
village, the monks would not be embarrassed, as they 
had been in Kentucky, by their imperfect acquaintance 
with English. Moreover, at Florissant they would find 
themselves at no great distance from the Indians and so 
might meet the opportunity to take in hand the eduea- 


*Webb, op. cit., 195. 

The Superior-General of the Trappists seems to have en- 
joined on Father Urban to open an Indian School. The latter 
petitioned Bishop Carroll to give him a document to certify 
‘“that I have come to America to employ myself particularly in 
the education of youth, both among the Indians and the whites, 
and that I have given my services gratis to this work for the last 
four years.’’ Guillet 4 Carroll, Bardstown, Ky., October 15, 1808. 

’Records Am. Cath. Hist. Soc., 1: 102. 

‘“Mr. Mullanphy offers him a good seat of land but he knows 
not as yet whether he should prefer another presented by Mr. 
Jarrot of Cahokia.’’ Badin to Carroll, January 7, 1809. 

*Supra, p. 26. According to Father Urban, Mullanphy of- 
fered ‘‘two large houses and 120 acres of land’’ rent-free for 
a year. Guillet 4 Plessis, July 17, Dee. 14, 1809. 
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tion of the native children, an apostolic venture on which 
Father Urban was anxious to embark. 

As the Trappists had been at a disadvantage in their 
former choices of residence in having had no previous 
personal knowledge of the conditions they were to en- 
counter, it was felt that before accepting Mr. Mullan- 
phy’s invitation Father Urban should pay a preliminary 
visit to Florissant. This he did in company with Father 
Dunand and a lay-brother, the party arriving in St. 
Louis on Christmas Eve, 1808. Father Dunand sang 
midnight Mass in the palisade log-church in St. Louis 
to the great delight of the people, who had been without 
a resident priest for almost a year. His Diary presents a 
dismal picture of religious conditions in the chief city 
of Missouri; yet the Catholies were eager to avail them- 
selves of the ministrations of the visiting priest and 
when he earried the Blessed Sacrament to the sick fol- 
lowed him reverently in large numbers through the 
streets.© On December 28 Father Dunand was in Flor- 
issant where he administered the sacrament of baptism 
and no doubt celebrated Mass. Shortly after, January 
6, 1809, he began his return journey to Kentucky with 
Father Urban and the lay-brother, the decision having 
apparently been reached to accept the Mullanphy offer.° 


5 Records Am. Cath. Hist. Soc., 26: 334. 

6<<Tt ig only four [?] days since I returned from the Illinois 
and our trip has been so distressing that the Father Prior 
[Dunand], whom I brought with me to help me select a tract of 
land, has told me that not for all the world would he begin the 
journey over again unless he saw therein the will of God. In 
spite of the cold, we had to pass a number of creeks by swim- 
ming. On no day did we find a sufficiency, I will not say of meat, 
for we never eat any, but not even of bread. One may easily 
judge that it is not a pleasant thing for Religious who eat only 
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On reaching Kentucky word was given by the Trap- 
pist Superior for the transfer of the community to Mis- 
souri. The brothers skilled in carpentry, among them 
Brother Palaemon, an Irishman, was set to work build- 
ing some flat-boats, which they did on the bank of the 
Beech fork of Salt Creek, a small stream about nine miles 


once a day and who in travelling are often forced to limit them- 
selves to bread and water, not to find even the necessary amount 
of this poor nourishment after having travelled the whole day’ 
long.’’ Father Urban, it seems, petitioned the civil authorities 
for a grant of land on which to establish a school; but the peti- 
tion was unsuccessful because Father Urban did not have at hand 
Bishop Carroll’s certificate attesting that the Trappists were en- 
gaged in educational work. ‘‘It is true that having received 
your certificate only after my return [to Kentucky], I have made 
no arrangements with the Governor of St. Louis [sic] nor with 
the one at Port Vincennes. Both are desirous of having me and 
the habitants on either side of the river [Mississippi] contend 
among themselves as to who will have the college. JI have found 
on each side of the river a suitable site for a monastery, but have 
been unable to proceed to a sale owing to the self-interest actu- 
ating both parties. Those of St. Louis say that the Post side 
of the river is unhealthy, while those of the Post say the same 
of the St. Louis side. This is why I contented myself with ac- 
cepting two houses and 120 arpents of land near St. Louis for 
a year only so as during this time to get at the real truth of the 
matter and build at the place which will suit best.’’ Guillet a 
Carroll, January 28, 1809. When Father Urban returned to Ken- 
tucky, he was informed by Father Badin that he had exceeded 
his powers by hearing confessions in St. Louis. The Trappist 
Superior thereupon inquired of Archbishop Carroll whether it was 
his intention that he hear confessions on the west side of the 
Mississippi, ‘‘for although I do not intend to exercise the sacred 
ministry (as it does not befit the life of a Trappist), still cir- 
cumstances may arise, etc.’’ Guillet & Carroll, January 28, 1809. 
The Trappists evidently went West not to look after parishes but 
to establish a school. 
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from the monastery and emptying into the Ohio. When 
the spring freshet came, the boats were to rise on the 
swollen waters and float down to the Ohio. A temporary 
cabin was built for the convenience of the boat-builders, 
who returned on Sundays to the monastery. The spring 
flood came in season, the boats rose on the water free of 
land, and the Trappists embarked, the farmers of the 
vicinity gathering to bid them God-speed and many even 
accompanying them as far as the Ohio. Meantime, 
Father Urban had travelled overland to St. Louis where 
he engaged some sixteen voyageurs to meet the boats at 
the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi and bring them 
up the latter river. On reaching this point the Trappists 
to their great disappointment did not find the voyageurs 
awaiting them according to the arrangement made by 
Father Urban. They accordingly disembarked on the 
Illinois side, where they remained nine days, after 
having erected an altar, at which Mass was said daily 
and the divine office chanted regularly in due monastic 
fashion, all to the increasing wonder of some onlooking 
Indians. 

Having given up hope of securing the aid promised 
them for the prosecution of the journey, the Trappists 
rigged up the flat-boats with mast and sail and were 
about to begin the ascent of the Mississippi on their own 
account when the voyageurs arrived on the scene. These 
skilled boatmen at once discarded the masts and sails 
as whimsical innovations and proceeded, as the only 
practicable method of navigation under the cireum- 
stances, to tow the boats upstream by means of ropes. 
The boats were thus brought successfully up the river 
as far as the mouth of the Missouri when an untoward 
accident marred for the moment the prosperous voyage. 
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As one of the boats was being swung into the Missouri 
in the teeth of the impetuous current of that sometimes 
torrential stream, the ropes or cordelles, as they were 
ealled, snapped and the boat was carried down the Mis- 
sissippl. On it were some sick and disabled monks, whose 
sudden and unexpected descent of the river was checked 
only after the craft had floated down stream for an 
entire day. All of the flat-boats were eventually towed 
up the Missouri to a point about fifteen miles above its 
mouth, where the Trappists landed with their effects at 
a coal-pit known as La Charbonniere. From here an 
overland trip of some three miles in an easterly direction 
brought the travellers to Florissant, where they were to 
make their home.’ 


* Records Am. Cath. Hist. Soc., 1; 105; Spalding, op. cit., 171. 
Historical memories of interest gather around Charbonniere 
(Charboniere, Charbonear, Charbonier), the bluff on the Missouri 
three miles west of Florissant where the Trappists disembarked 
from their flat-boats. Here, ten years later, Mother Duchesne 
and her community of nuns were to land on shifting their resi- 
dence from St. Charles to the Bishop’s Farm, where they took 
up temporary quarters on the site now occupied by St. Stanislaus 
Seminary. Mention of a Charbonniere is to be found in the 
Journal of Lewis and Clark’s expedition up the Missouri, this hill, 
however, being probably lower down than the one at Florissant. 
‘<The next morning [May 15, 1803] we set sail at five o’clock. 
At the distance of a few miles we passed a remarkable large 
coal hill on the north side, called by the French La Charbonniere.’’ 
Coues, History of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 1:5. In 1819, 
the year in which steamers first went up the Missouri, the Western 
Engineer, of Major Long’s famous Yellowstone Expedition, put in 
at Charbonniere to replenish her coal-supply. She was a small 
stern-wheeler seventy-five feet in length, and with a view to over- 
awing the Indians had an escape-pipe made in the shape of a 
huge serpent of black color, with mouth and tongue painted a 
fiery red. The steam escaped with much hissing from the mouth 
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In accordance with the pledge which he had given 
their Superior in Baltimore, John Mullanphy now 


of the serpent, in which the terrified Indians had no difficulty in 
recognizing some portentous spirit from the nether world. Kan- 
sas Historical Collection, 9: 227. Major Long has this description 
of Charbonniere. ‘‘Charbonniere is on the right bank of the 
Missouri. This name was given it by the boatmen and earliest 
settlers, on account of several narrow beds of coal, which appear 
a few feet from the water’s edge at the base of a high cliff of 
soft sandstone. The smell of sulphur is very perceptible along the 
bank of the river, occasioned doubtless by the decomposition of 
pyrites in the exposed parts of the coal beds. Some small masses 
of sulphate of lime also occur and probably derive their origin 
from the same source.’’? Thwaites, Western Travels, 14: 126. 
According to Hunt’s Minutes, 1: 156; Elisha Herrington resided 
at the ‘‘Charbonear’’ seemingly as early as 1801. The correct 
spelling is Charbonniere (i. e., coal-bearing). Beck’s Gazet- 
teer has ‘‘La Charbonniére’’ (the accent, however, is usually 
omitted). The French for coal-ship or collier is batwment char- 
bonnicre. Charbonniere means accordingly coal-pit or colliery. 
Among early travellers Bradbury (1810?) Long (1819) and Flagg 
(1836) have left notices of this Florissant coal-hill as a place of 
recognized local interest. (See Index, Thwaites, Western Trav- 
els). The early blacksmiths of St. Charles and Florissant used to 
obtain their coal from it, but for a long period of time the 
deposit has ceased to be worked. According to Beck’s Gazetteer 
‘the coal is directly at the edge of the water and can be thrown 
from its bed into boats.’’ (As late as 1858 coal was being 
obtained from Charbonniere for St. Stanislaus Seminary. ‘‘Got 
eight loads of coal from Charbonear in three days.’’? Brother 
Kenny’s Diary, Dec., 1858, St. Stanislaus Seminary Archives). 
Dr. B. F. Shumard, Assistant State Geologist of Missouri, made 
a geological survey of Charbonniere in 1855, but was unable to 
investigate the coal-seam, which was then below the river-level. 
He reported it on hearsay to be about eighteen inches thick. St. 
Louis County was at this period one of the considerable coal- 
bearing districts of the state, the map which accompanied Dr. 


Charbonniere Hill, an historic spot within the limits of St. 
Ferdinand’s parish. It overlooks the Missouri as also a great 
stretch of alluvial land in St. Charles County, Missouri. 
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turned over to the Trappists the one-time house of the 
Spanish Commandant. Though the most imposing struc- 
ture of its kind in the village, containing as it did three 
large rooms, it must nevertheless have afforded very 
inadequate living quarters for the monks, who probably 
numbered some fourteen. In Kentucky their numbers 
had been reduced to fourteen and it is not likely that 
they increased beyond that figure in Missouri. <As far as 
we know, only four priests were to be found among them 


Shumard’s Report showing the coal measures as extending through 
nearly all of St. Ferdinand Township. Swallow, First and Second 
Annual Reports of the Geological Survey of Missouri, 1855. 

The prospect from Charbonniere Hill, almost one hundred feet 
above the Missouri, is one of panoramic sweep and majesty. To 
the north, on the Illinois side of the Mississippi are the Alton 
Bluffs, while to the west may be seen the church-spires and house- 
tops of St. Charles. Framed between these two corners of the 
picture is a great stretch of highly fertile alluvial land left in the 
wake of the receding waters of the Mississippi and Missouri as 
the two rivers pushed their point of junction forward to its 
present site. Lying in the midst of the bottoms are the shim- 
mering waters of two marshes or swamps, Marais Croche and 
Marais Temps Clair, a paradise of duck-hunters. Numerous Span- 
ish land-grants for this locality to be found listed in the 
American State Papers indicate that the surpassing richness of 
the soil was not unappreciated by the early Creole settlers. 

A few hundred yards east of Charbonniere is a knoll some- 
times designated as De Smet’s Mound, on what ground does not 
appear unless it be the circumstance that in 1837 the future mis- 
sionary with a party of Jesuit novices for assistants excavated 
the knoll, finding in it some human bones. Charbonniere 
Hill is at present used as a villa or recreation place for the 
Jesuit students of St. Stanislaus Seminary, the property of five 
acres being leased (1886) from J. W. Clemens for a period of 
999 years. The lessor was an heir of John Mullanphy, to whom 
the property once belonged (U. S. Survey 276). 
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at this stage, Father Urban Guillet, Joseph Marie 
Dunand, Ignace and Bernard Langlois, the last named 
formerly a diocesan priest in Canada who had joined the 
community in Kentucky. Father Ignace in an entry in 
the Florissant Registre des Baptémes styles himself ‘‘a 
priest of the third Order of the Fathers of La Trappe.” 
Among the lay-brothers were Henry Reisselman, who 
was at a later period to be one of another party of re- 
ligious, Father Van Quickenborne’s Jesuit pioneers of 
1823, and Emmanuel De Hodiamont, who was to with- 
draw from the Trappist community, leaving his name to 
posterity in a one-time St. Louis suburb now become an 
integral part of the city.® 


‘Father Urban informed Archbishop Carroll that he did not 
believe that he had any jurisdiction over the ‘‘brothers of the 
third order’’ as they were only ‘‘associated, as it were, to the 
Order.’? Father Ignace, the only one of this grade among the 
Trappists at Florissant, had been ordained before his time so as 
to allow him to depart at an early date for America. Having in 
view of this circumstance been unable to make satisfactory 
studies, he was ill-prepared for the work of the confessional. 
However, as he was the only priest in the Trappist community 
who could hear English confessions, Father Urban requested of 
Archbishop Carroll that Father Ignace be permitted to hear the 
confessions of the English-speaking brothers of his community, 
‘‘whose confessions ought to be very easy for they live very 
regularly. I have received at St. Louis two American novices, 
who, although in the world, live like saints.’’ Guillet & Carroll, 
January 28, 1809. 

‘‘T am so poor that I have not even a dollar to give my 
brother Henry [Reisselman], who is going to present himself to 
the Jesuit Fathers on the supposition that they are willing to 
receive him. I have been unable to meet this expense.’’ Guillet 
& Carroll, November 16, 1811. Henry Reisselman entered the 
Society of Jesus in Maryland, November 5, 1813. 

A child of Emmanuel De Hodiamont and Caroline Ahn was 
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Twenty baptisms are recorded in the Florissant Reg- 
ister during the period the Trappists were in charge of 
the parish. No marriages are recorded for the period 
and the only burials conducted by the monks were the 
five at which Father Bernard officiated. Their stay at 
Florissant did not last beyond a year. They arrived in 
the spring of 1809 and in March, 1810, they left Floris- 
sant to make still another attempt to secure a permanent 
home. The reason that determined them to make this 
further change of residence is not disclosed, though in 
all probability it was Nicholas Jarrot’s tempting offer of 
four hundred acres on the other side of the Mississippi, 
where, moreover, there were better prospects of opening 
an Indian school than at Florissant.® Be this as it may, 
it does not appear that the relations between the parish- 
ioners of St. Ferdinand de Florissant and the Fathers 
of La Trappe were otherwise than pleasant; and when 
the latter gave up their parochial charge we may be 
confident it was to the regret of the flock that had 
shared their zealous ministry. During their brief stay at 
Florissant the monks had attended, in addition probably 


baptized by Father De La Croix, July 10, 1821. He is apparently 
the ‘‘ Mr. Hodiamont’’ cited with others, ‘‘all worthy citizens and 
excellent Catholics,’’ in Bishop Rosati’s Life of Father De 
Andreis, p. 225, as having witnessed the miracle said to have 
taken place on the occasion of the funeral of that saintly priest. 

®*Nicholas Jarrot, who had been a steward with the Sulpi- 
cians of Baltimore, became the principal land-owner of the 
Cahokia district. According to Flick, Jarrot’s offer of the land 
at the Big Mound was made to Abbot Urban and by him accepted 
on the occasion of the latter’s visit to Missouri in December, 1808. 
Father Donatien Olivier had obtained from the chief of the Kas- 
kasia a promise of some Indian youths for the projected Trap- 
pist school. Ann. Prop., 1: 390, 392. 
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to other stations, the four parishes of Portage Des Sioux, 
St. Louis, Florissant and St. Charles. 

The property which the Trappists now began to 
occupy ,a farm of four hundred acres, they had received 
as a gift from Nicholas Jarrot of Cahokia. It was in a 
locality known as the Cantines on the present Collinsville 
Road, almost nine miles north of Cahokia and six miles 
east of the Illinois terminus of the Eads Bridge, which 
spans the Mississippi at St. Louis. On all sides, in what 
has been described as the greatest field of archaeological 
research in the United States, were scattered earth-con- 
structed mounds, silent memorials of a people now 
utterly lost to history. The Trappists cabin rose on the 
top surface of one of the mounds some twenty-five feet 
in length. Not more than fifty yards to the east was the 
largest of the group, which has since borne the name of 
Monks’ Mound, though the names Cahokia and Big 
Mound are in more general use today. While the monks, 
it would seem, never resided on the Big Mound itself, 
they appear to have cultivated a field on an apron or 
shelf at one end of it. Brackenridge, who visited them 
here in 1811, found them conducting a school for white 
boys. Watch-making was one of the trades taught the 
students, Brackenridge being shown here a finer collec- 
tion of watches than any he had seen in St. Louis. 
‘‘They are,’’ he noted, ‘‘extremely industrious in varil- 
ous useful employments and there are excellent workmen 
among them in a variety of trades.’”° 


0 Scharf, History of St. Lowis, 1: 100. The monks petitioned 
the United States Senate, April 2, 1810, for a confirmation of 
their title to Jarrot’s donation of 400 acres as also for the sale 
to them of 4000 acres of government land adjoining their own at 
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But the shadow of ill-success which darkened every 
enterprise to which the Trappists had put hand since 
coming to America overhung them also at Cahokia 
Mound. Disease took toll of the little community, which 
all along put up as brave a fight against the demons of 
disappointment and failure as one may read of in his- 
tory. Two priests and five brothers were buried at the 
Mound, Father Bernard Langlois, it would seem, being 
of the number. During its stay in the United States, 
from 1804 to 1813, fifteen members of the community, 
seven priests and eight brothers, had been lost to it by 
death. It is not surprising, therefore, that the Superior 
General of the Trappists, Dom Augustin L’ Estrange, 
on learning during a visit to the United States of the 
distressing conditions at the Mound, gave orders for the 
withdrawal of the community from Illinois, this time not 
to settle elsewhere on American soil but to return to 
France. 

Bishop Spalding expresses the opinion that the cli- 
mate which the monks encountered in the successive 
localities where they established themselves was not com- 
patible with the meager diet and otherwise austere 
manner of life which they persevered in amid exhausting 
labors. Moreover, there seems to be agreement of opin- 


the Big Mound at two dollars an acre upon a credit of twelve 
years without interest, the property thus acquired to go to the 
support of the school they were conducting. American State 
Papers, Public Lands, 2: 106. It does not seem that the petition 
under either head was successful. The petition states the number 
of members in the Trappist community as thirty, a figure greatly 
in excess of that to be found in Spalding and other authorities. 
A number of new members had evidently joined the community 
during its stay in the West. 
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ion among those who have written up this episode of 
Trappist history with knowledge of the facts, that 
Father Urban was not the man to manage properly the 
temporal affairs of the monks and, in general, deal suc- 
cessfully with the various critical situations in which 
they were placed. No one can feel anything but sym- 
pathy and respect for this well-meaning Superior and 
edifying monk; but one cannot help coneluding that a 
more patient, persevering and practical-minded man 
would have used to better purpose the opportunities that 
lay at hand, and making the most of actual conditions, 
discouraging though these often were, would have suc- 
ceeded in finding a permanent American home for the 
sorely-tried community that followed him as guide.” 


The hardships of a missionary-priest’s life in the West at 
this period are graphically portrayed by Father Urban in a letter 
to Archbishop Carroll. ‘‘Often at St. Charles and St. Ferdinand 
and further on I was in great distress or rather I could not. eat 
anything before nine o’clock at night, sometimes even eleven. I 
had time only to take my repast and say tierce, sext, none, 
vespers and compline, which were finished just at midnight. This 
present year there have been so many sick in every direction that 
one hardly knew where to go to. Having gone one night in 
August to attend some sick in St. Louis, I met, on returning in 
the morning, fourteen carts, which were carrying fourteen sick 
persons quite unconscious and in such imminent danger that I had 
to stop on the highway and administer to them the last sacra- 
ments; and this just in time for one of them died almost imme- 
diately. I myself had the fever very badly and not being able to 
eat anything had difficulty in getting to the church, where, find- 
ing some little work to do, I was unable to hold out any longer. 
Two hundred steps from the church, my strength gave out and I 
fell on the street where I remained for more than an hour without 
any one passing by. Finally four passers-by carried me off.’’ 
Guillet & Carroll, October 16, 1811. 
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From the departure of the Trappists from Florissant 
in the Spring of 1810 to the return there of Father 
Dunand sometime during 1814, Florissant was again 
without a resident pastor. During this interval the 
Trappists attended the place from Cahokia Mound, each 
of the priests of the community going there on one 
or several occasions. On the return of the Trappists to 
France in 1813 Father Dunand seems to have taken up 
his residence at St. Charles, from which place he vis- 
ited Florissant regularly until the following year, when 
it once more became his home. At St. Charles serious 
friction arose between him and his parishioners, which 
was, however, smoothed out through the good offices of 
Bishop Flaget when the latter visited the parish in the 
summer of 1814. 


The jurisdiction of Bishop Flaget, as Bishop of 
Bardstown, did not extend west of the Mississippi River ; 
but at the request of Father William Valentine Du 
Bourg, administrator of the diocese of Louisiana and 
the Floridas, with residence at New Orleans, he visited 
and gave confirmation in the parishes on the west side 
of the Mississippi. He was accompanied on his apos- 
tohe rounds by Father M. Savine, pastor of Cahokia, 
and Father Dunand, whom Bishop Flaget refers to in 
his Journal as ‘‘The Father Prior.’’ At St. Louis the 
zealous prelate was saddened by the general religious 
apathy which prevailed. None except children under 
fifteen years of age availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity to make their confession. The indifference of the 
adult Catholics in regard to their religious duties ap- 
palled him. Significant of the attitude of French ecclesi- 
astics towards Napoleon is the circumstance that the tid- 
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ings of his downfall at Leipsic, which reached St. Louis 
at this juncture, filled Bishop Flaget with joy, so that he 
determined then and there to have a solemn Te Deum 
sung on his return to Kentucky, should the good news 
be confirmed. 


If St. Louis was apathetic on the oceasion of Bishop 
Flaget’s visit, Florissant made every effort to express its 
delight at receiving a Bishop for the first time within 
its precincts. The entire population of the village 
greeted him on his arrival and preceded by chanters and 
a procession of boys and girls carrying banners he was 
conducted solemnly to the church. The ceremony over, 
the people awaited him at the presbytery to receive his 
blessing. Patriarchal Antoine Riviere, one hundred and 
eight years of age, who had brought Madame Chouteau 
and her children up in a French cart from Fort Chartres 
at the founding of St. Louis and was now the only sur- 
viving participant in that memorable affair, was pre- 
sented by his sons in a chair, as we have told in a pre- 
ceding chapter of this narrative. The venerable old man 
was delighted over the opportunity to make profession 
of loyalty to the church and expressed the liveliest regret 
at his inability to kneel down to receive the episcopal 
benediction. The firm faith of the Florissant parishion- 
ers made a deep impression on Bishop Flaget. He notes 
in his Journal his happiness at receiving the confessions 
of some among them who had not approached the sacra- 
ments for thirty-seven years.” 

Leaving Florissant July 11, Bishop Flaget crossed 
the Missouri River sitting in an arm chair which had 


* Spalding, Life of Bishop Flaget, p. 133. 


The Right Reverend Benedict Joseph Flaget, 


Bishop of Bardstown, Kentucky, the first Bishop to 


visit Florissant, July 8, 1814, the occasion being a 


red-letter day in the history of the parish. 
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been placed in a canoe bedecked with flowers. At Portage 
des Sioux he confirmed fifty-four persons; at Darden- 
ne (?), where he confirmed one hundred and three, he 
found the congregation divided into two hostile factions, 
which gave occasion for a sermon by him on union and 
charity; at St. Charles, where on July 31 he confirmed 
sixty-seven, he found the congregation estranged from 
its pastor, Father Dunand, which deplorable condition of 
things had lasted for two years. The efforts of the zeal- 
ous prelate to heal the breach met with consoling suc- 
vess, the parishioners engaging themselves not only to 
support their pastor but also to provide him with a be- 
coming residence. Returning to St. Louis, the Bishop 
there confirmed seventy-two persons, preached in Eng- 
lish, and at the invitation of William Clark, Governor 
of Missouri Territory and one of the principals in the 
memorable Lewis and Clark expedition to the Columbia 
River, baptized three of the Governor’s children, the 
Bishop himself standing god-father and Mrs. Anne Hunt 
god-mother on the oceasion.* 

Father Dunand, better known to his parishioners as 


*%Td., 135. The Bishop’s Journal does not indicate the num- 
ber confirmed at Florissant. Bishop Flaget in his report on the 
diocese of Bardstown (April 10, 1815) to Pius VII, has a refer- 
ence to Father Dunand. ‘‘In that region [west bank of the 
Mississippi] I found only one priest, of the order of St. Benedict 
[sic], who is being recalled by his Superiors with great loss to 
those parishes and much against my will. For the result will 
surely be that the American congregation [the Barrens] will be 
deprived of all spiritual aid and the five parishes of French will - 
receive no help, unless it be what these two missionaries [Fathers 
Savine and Donatien Olivier] established on the left bank can 
do for them.’’ American Catholic Historical Review, 1: 318. 
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‘The Father Prior,’’ was pastor in residence at Floris- 
sant from 1814 until he passed over his parochial charge 
to Father De La Croix in April, 1820. Of this quiet 
monastic figure who through seven years ministered with 
much priestly devotion to the Catholics of Florissant and 
the neighboring parishes, we know but little. He had 
been a grenadier in the army of the First French Re- 
public, but when ordered on a certain occasion to shoot 
a priest disobeyed the command and deserted from the 
army. Brackenridge, who met him at Cahokia Mound 
in 1811, describes him as ‘‘an intelligent and sprightly 
gentleman in the prime of life.’”” 


By his Florissant flock he appears to have been re- 
vered for his irreproachable priestly life, though various 
differences sometimes existed between him and his spir- 
itual children. Bishop Spalding in his Life of Bishop 
Flaget comments on Father Dunand’s lack of tact in 
managing congregations." But the zealous Trappist did 
not spare himself in bringing the consolations of re- 
ligion to the scattered groups of Catholics to be found 
at this time in Missouri Territory. From the day he 
crossed to the west side of the Mississippi after the de- 
parture of his Trappist brethren from Cahokia Mound 
to the latter part of 1817, he was the only Catholic eler- 
eyman in Missouri.Territory north of St. Genevieve. 
During these years Florissant was the fountain head 
which dispensed spiritual aid to all the outlying country. 
From it Father Dunand went forth on missionary jour- 


44 Maes, op. cit., p. 102. 
* Scharf, History of St. Lowis, 1: 100. 
16 Spalding, op. cit., p. 134. 
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neys that carried him north as far as Prairie du Chien 
at the mouth of the Wisconsin and south as far as the 
Catholic settlement at the Barrens in the present Perry 
County, Missouri. 

At the instance of Father Dunand were built some 
of the pioneer churches of Missouri. ‘‘One of my prin- 
cipal anxieties,’’ he wrote in his Journal, ‘‘was to form 
as best I could different congregations, and to have built 
a number of chapels so that the people might there as- 
semble at least on Sundays and Holydays to praise their 
Savior.’"*7 He accordingly prevailed on the people of 
the Barrens, Dardenne and Portage Des Sioux to build 
churches, very humble structures though they were. 
Having gone on a sick eall to Dardenne, St. Charles 
County, Missouri, he took occasion of the visit to urge 
upon the Catholics of the place the erection of a church. 
‘‘T had hardly spoken when they cried out in one 
voice ‘we very much wish it; it is our desire.’ They 
began the following day with so much ardor to prepare 
the materials for the building that it was finished in 
short order.’’!® The people of Portage Des Sioux, (St. 
Charles County, Missouri, about nine miles north of 
Florissant), where Father Dunand baptized a number of 
Indians, showed a similar eagerness to act on the Fa- 
ther’s proposal that they build a chapel. 

To Mr. Tucker and the other loyal Catholics settled 
at the Barrens, Father Dunand came (1814) from Flo- 
rissant as the first priest they had looked upon for sev- 
enteen years. During the interval they had assembled 
on Sundays to recite the mass prayers and the beads and 


7 Records Am. Cath. Hist. Soc., 26: 346. 
lds; 20: Di. 
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listen to catechetical talks from the better instructed of 
their number. ‘‘I could not help admiring,’’ comments 
Father Dunand, ‘‘this beautiful arrangement which the 
Holy Spirit, who is the Spirit of righteousness and sim- 
plicity, has established among these pious planters, so 
simple and so free from malice.’’!® Father Dunand en- 
gaged to visit them from time to time if they would 
agree to build a church. To this they readily assented. 
With two hundred of their number engaged on the work, 
they had a log church, 40 x 40, under roof within two 
months. Later Father Dunand was accustomed to visit 
the Barrens from Florissant four times a year, lodging 
on these occasions at the house of Mr. Tucker. In the 
summer of 1814 he spent nineteen days among these de- 
vout Catholics in company with Bishop Flaget, who 
preached to them with such fervor ‘‘that tears flowed 
from the eyes of all present.’’ 

It was through the agency of Father Dunand that 
the first theological seminary of the diocese of St. Louis 
was located at the Barrens. When he learned that 
Bishop Du Bourg was to bring a party of Lazarists with 
him to Upper Louisiana, he proposed to the Catholics of 
the Barrens that they buy a tract of land immediately 
adjoining the church and offer it to the Bishop on his 
arrival as a site for a college and seminary. This was 
done, the Bishop accepting the property, which became 
the home of the Lazarists on their arrival in Missouri 
in 1817.°° In the historical beginnings of Kenrick Sem- 


2 Td., 27: 45. That the Catholics of the Barrens were for so 
long a period as seventeen years without seeing a priest (either in 
Kentucky or Missouri) is probably an overstatement. 

aid Ir rea eee: 82 
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inary, that noble diocesan institution of which the Cath- 
olics of Missouri are so justly proud, the Father Prior 
of Florissant played after this manner a leading part. 

At the beginning of March, 1817, Father Dunand set 
out from Florissant for Prairie Du Chien on the left 
bank of the Mississippi a few miles north of its junction 
with the Wisconsin. An invitation to dispense to them 
the blessings of his ministry had come to him from the 
French Catholics living at that remote point, four hun- 
dred miles north of St. Louis. The journey, which was 
by canoe up the Mississippi, took thirty-four days. Six 
men, five to row and one to steer the boat, were engaged 
by Father Dunand for the promised wage to each of one 
hundred and ten franes a month. The ice which formed 
in the river nearly put an end to the expedition, while as 
a precautionary measure Father Dunand flung tobacco 
to the Indians who crowded down at intervals to the 
shore and who still continued to be a menace though 
peace had been declared after the War of 1812. At 
Prairie Du Chien the missionary was welcomed by the 
Catholics as also by the Protestant Commandant of the 
United States Fort. 


“T lived one month among these people, who until then 
had been entirely abandoned. J administered holy baptism to 
a great many, adults and children; among them were many 
half-breeds and savages. In short, all day I was oceupied in 
the exercise of the holy ministry. Three persons only refused 
to profit by my ministry. Protestants came every day to the 
instructions; even the Jews were converted. The savages of 
different nations were exact in attendance at Mass; the savage 
women brought me their children in groups, some to be bap- 
tized, others that they might behold a Makita courage; that is 
to say, a black-robe who speaks to the Master of Life (it is 
thus they call the priest). I will say in a word that God 
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blessed my work (notwithstanding my unworthiness) far be- 
yond what I had hoped for.’’?? 


After attending an Indian council, where he heard 
a native orator voice in eloquent terms the indignation 
of his people against the Americans for having dispos- 
sessed the Indians of their lands, Father Dunand made 
his way back to Florissant. The movement for the con- 
version of the Indians of the West with which Florissant 
was to become so closely identified through the mis- 
sionary journeys of Father De La Croix and his Jesuit 
successors owes something also to Father Dunand. The 
account of his missionary labors which he published on 
his return to France, with its numerous picturesque de- 
tails of Indian life and manners, is a noteworthy contri- 
bution to the literature of Catholic missionary endeavor 
among the Indian tribes of North America. Indians 


1Td., 27: 58. The baptisms administered by Father Dunand 
at Prairie du Chien were entered by him in the Register of that 
parish (St. Gabriel’s). They number 135 and are dated between 
April 1 and May 13, 1817. A transcript of these baptisms by 
Rev. John F. Kempker appeared in the Dubuque Catholic Tribune, 
June, 1919. On May 6, 1817, Father Dunand blessed the old cem- 
etery in Prairie du Chien. 

While at this place Father Dunand came into contact 
with Robert Dickson, the famous British agent during the War 
of 1812 when he was actively engaged in stirring up the In- 
dians against the white settlements. Together with Nicolas Boil- 
vin, Michael Brisbois, and Jean Baptiste Caron, Dickson was a 
witness to the marriage of Jean Baptiste Faribault, performed 
by Father Dunand at Prairie du Chien, April 30, 1817. ‘‘Dick- 
son is well but in a [Ms. torn] humour about a dance which he has 
been prevented in going to by a Roman Catholic priest [Father 
Dunand].’’ T. Chambers to Lane, La Prairie des Chiens, May 10, 
1817. Wisconsin Historical Collections, 19: 458. 
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were numerous in Father Dunand’s time in the French 
parishes around St. Louis and to them as to the whites 
he offered his ministry impartially. The experiences he 
met with in thus dealing with the children of the wilder- 
ness were often pathetic in the extreme. At St. Charles, 
as he was baptizing a number of children, an Indian 
woman rushed up to him with a child and said, ‘‘ Father, 
baptize this child—his father wishes to kill him.’’ And, 
indeed, the father had already raised his tomahawk to 
kill the child, as it lay on the river-bank, when the 
mother rushing in rescued it and bore it straightway to 
Father Dunand. Also at St. Charles a young Catholic 
Iroquois was shot without provocation of any kind by 
an American. The dying Indian, who knew himself to 
be mortally wounded, had only sentiments of forgive- 
ness towards his murderer, and prepared himself with 
the greatest humility and contrition for death, which, 
writes Father Dunand, ‘‘is admirable in a native, for 
their dominant passion is revenge.’”? Jt may be noted 
here that during Father Dunand’s residence at Floris- 
sant the Indians were troublesome and often committed 
outrages in or near the settlements around St. Louis. 
‘Constantly people came to tell me that the Indians had 
attacked such and such a place; one was killed working 
in the fields; another in a voyage; others again were 
slain in their beds. One scarcely speaks of anything ex- 
cept such misfortunes. One day they killed five of my 
parishioners during vespers.’’?? | 


27Td., 27: 53. The name of the Iroquois was Charlot. He 
was buried by Father Dunand January 6, 1811. Burial Register 
of St. Charles Borromeo Church, St. Charles, Mo. 

*27Td., 27:54. The killing of five of Father Dunand’s par- 
ishioners probably took place in St. Charles County. 
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The incidents told by Father Dunand are very 
likely to be referred to the period of the War of 1812, 
in which the Indians of the West fought against the 
United States.4 


From his return to the west side of the Mississippi 
in 1813 up to the latter part of 1817, Father Dunand 
was the only resident priest in Missouri Territory north 
of St. Genevieve. He was to forfeit this burdensome dis- 
tinction through a church event more important than 
any that hitherto taken place in the Upper Mississippi 
Valley. This was the arrival and installation in St. 
Louis, January 6, 1818, of a Catholic Bishop. Having 
discharged with efficiency, if not with the good will of 
all the elements of his flock, the duties of Administrator 
of the diocese of Louisiana and the Floridas, Father 
Louis William Valentine Du Bourg was called by the 
Holy See to be Bishop of that diocese, the next after 
Bishop Penalver y Cardenas, who had been promoted to 
the Archiepiscopal See of Guatemala. Bishop-elect Du 
Bourg, having received episcopal consecration in Rome 
in 1815, set himself at once with an energy that bordered 
on enthusiasm to the task of securing apostolic workers 
for his vastly extended diocese. The success he met with 
was remarkable. Three parties of recruits, among them 
Lazarists, Christian Brothers, secular priests, as also a 
party of nuns of the newly-founded Society of the 
Sacred Heart, with Mother Rose Philippine Duchesne 


24<¢Tn the summer of 1814 many families and individuals 
were surprised and butchered by Indians within a short distance 
of St. Louis on Wood River, Illinois, several families in St. Charles 
County,’’ ete. Billon, 2:58. 
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at their head, passed from Italy or France to the United 
States to place themselves at the service of the Bishop. 
The principal figures in the Lazarist group were the 
saintly Father Felix De Andreis and Father Joseph 
Rosati, the future first Bishop of St. Louis. 


Bishop Du Bourg would have preferred to establish 
himself at New Orleans, the recognized See of the dio- 
cese; but prejudice against him in that city was so pro- 
nounced, probably on account of his quasi-Spanish na- 
tionality, more probably on account of the steady re- 
sistanee he made as Administrator to the machinations 
of certain anti-clerical elements in the city, abetted by 
unworthy members of the clergy, that he decided to 
take up his residence in St. Louis. Bishop Flaget, ac- 
companied by Fathers De Andreis and Rosati, both with 
appointments from Bishop Du Bourg as his Vicar-Gen- 
eral, visited St. Louis in October, 1817, to make such 
arrangements as might insure a fitting reception to 
Bishop Du Bourg on his arrival. The people were quite 
won over by the Bishop of Bardstown’s engaging ways 
and a substantial subscription list was soon made to- 
wards building a new church to supplant the existing 
ruinous structure of upright logs as also towards restor- 
ing the presbytery, which was also sadly out of repair. 
Father Pratte was called from St. Genevieve to direct 
the preparations for the installation, while Bishop Flaget 
returned to Bardstown to meet Bishop Du Bourg and 
accompany him on his journey to St. Louis. The two 
prelates arrived in St. Louis January 5 and on the sue- 
eeeding day, Feast of the Epiphany, Bishop Du Bourg 
was enthroned in his log-cathedral with as much cere- 
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monial splendor as Catholic St. Louis of the day could 
command.*° 

Seven months and a half had passed since St. Louis 
thus gave weleome to its first resident Bishop when on 
August 21, 1818, the city also welcomed to itself the first 
Catholic nuns that ever passed within its gates. These 
were five members of the Society of the Sacred Heart, 
Mesdames Philippine Duchesne, Superioress, Eugenie 
Audé, Octavie Berthold and the lay-sisters Catherine 
Lamarre and Marguerite Manteau, all of whom Bishop 
Du Bourg had secured in France for service in his 
diocese. Back some years, in 1800, Blessed Madeleine- 
Sophie Barat had established in Paris the admirable 
sisterhood whose daughters were now arrived on the 
western frontier of the United States. Especially dear 
was this adventure in the wilderness to Mother Du- 
chesne, who had longed prayerfully for a missionary’s 
career ever since the day when in the convent at St. 
Marie-d’en-Haut, the Trappist Superior, Dom Augu- 
stine L’ Estrange, had spoken to the sisters of the fields 
for apostolic effort that lay white unto the harvest in 
Western America.”® 

After a brief stay in St. Louis pending the selection 
of a locality in which to open a school, the contribution 
they were to make to the upbuilding of the diocese, the 
nuns were directed by Bishop Du Bourg to the ‘‘ Village 
of the Little Hills’’ (Village des petites cétes), Creole 
nickname for St. Charles on the Missouri, twenty-three 


*° For a scholarly and highly interesting account of Bishop 
Du Bourg’s installation see article by Rev. Dr. C. L. Souvay, 
C. M., in the St. Louis Western Watchman, November, 1917, and 
the St. Louis Pastoral-Blatt, January, 1918. 
** Baunard, Life of Mother Duchesne, p. 168 et seq. 
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Venerable Rose Philippine Duchesne of the Society of the 
Sacred Heart (1769-1852). She opened at Florissant the first 
novitiate of that Society in the United States. The decree intro- 
ducing the cause of her beatification and canonization was signed 
by His Holiness, Pius X, December 9, 1909. 
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miles to the west of St. Louis. Taking leave of Mr. Ber- 
nard Pratte, their host, they journeyed thither on Sep- 
tember 7 in a carriage, Bishop Du Bourg escorting them 
on horseback. The choice of St. Charles for a school, 
though the Bishop’s own, was a distinct disappointment 
to the nuns, who had hoped for a foundation in the epis- 
copal city under the immediate protection of the Bishop 
and with the opportunities for spiritual aid which this 
situation would afford. At St. Charles they opened a 
day-school, which was fairly well attended, also a board- 
ing-school, which for a great part of the year registered 
only the three pupils, Emilie and Thérése Pratte and 
Pelagie Chouteau, whom the nuns had brought with 
them from St. Louis. Searcity of wholesome food, of 
firewood, and of hired labor for the rougher household 
tasks, the disorderly and dissolute ways of a frontier 
town, the prairie-fires which stole up to the very edge 
of the settlement alarming the timid nuns, were some 
only of the circumstances that made their position dis- 
tinctly uneomfortable. Above all, the utter lack of pros- 
pect that the school would ever develop to such an extent 
as to make it a means of support for the community, 
filled the sisters with well-grounded apprehensions. 
‘‘How much I regret, my dear daughters,’’ so Mother 
Barat, the Superior-General, wrote to them, ‘‘that Mon- 
seigneur has established you in a place so little suited for 
your works. In a village and so far from the families 
who would be inclined to send their daughters to your 
school, it can never get on.’’ Bishop Du Bourg had now 
become of the same opinion himself and in a letter to 
Mother Barat he dwells on the disadvantages of St. 
Charles as a likely location for a school which was to 
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rely for attendance chiefly on the children of St. Louis. 
Between St. Louis and St. Charles were marshy districts, 
often dangerous to cross, as also the torrential Missouri, 
which was impassable or almost so for three or four 
months of the year. With conditions such as these, it is 
not surprising that the school numbered at the close ot 
the session 1818-1819 only six or eight pupils. Even 
Mother Duchesne, not easily daunted by impossible situ- 
ations, felt that her community could no longer remain 
in the Village of the Little Hills. ‘‘In order to be con- 
vineed of this,’’ she said, ‘‘it was only necessary to 
spend a winter here, even though it proved an excep- 
tionally mild one. We merely vegetate in this place and 
forego the good we might do elsewhere.’’*? 


Bishop Du Bourg’s choice of a new place of residence 
for the Society of the Sacred Heart was Florissant. In 
his company and that of Father DeNeckere, the future 
Bishop of New Orleans, Mother Duchesne visited the 
property in Florissant which was now offered her by the 
prelate as a site for the convent. It lay on the outskirts 
of the village, running back from the Rue St. Charles 
to Cold Water Creek. Mother Duchesne being pleased 
with the property, an arrangement was made with 
the property, an arrangement was made with Father 
Dunand, the pastor of Florissant, to superintend the 
erection on it of a brick-building for the nuns.** Pend- 
ing its completion, Bishop Du Bourg offered the nuns, 
as a temporary home, a farm of some two hundred and 
five acres which he had acquired by purchase the pre- 


7 Td., p. 191. 
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vious year. It lay in the Common Fields of Florissant, 
extending back in a southwesterly direction from Cold 
Water Creek towards the Missouri River and rising into 
a knoll, on which were a few log-cabins of the humblest 
sort. As far back as about 1785 the Spanish Command- 
ant of St. Ferdinand had made a grant of this property 
out of the King’s domain to Pierre Devaux, from whom 
it passed through various hands into those of Bishop Du 
Bourg, who acquired it in two sections, one purchased 
from Joseph James, the other from Father Dunand.*° 
The object the prelate had in acquiring this piece of 
farmland is not altogether clear, though he probably 
expected to derive from its cultivation some little reve- 
nue for the support of his impoverished diocese. In 
November, 1818, within a few months of its purchase, 
he sent Father Charles De La Croix, a Belgian, of whom 
we shall hear much in the progress of our narrative, to 
reside on the ‘‘Bishop’s Farm,’’ as the property came 
to be known, and supervise the limited cultivation it was 
being put to.*° 


September 5 was the day set for the migration of the 
Religious of the Sacred Heart, with their pupils and the 
community belongings, from St. Charles to the Bishop’s 
Farm. Large numbers of the townfolk with their chil- 
dren, all pained to see the good nuns depart from their 
midst, crowded down to the river-bank. So unduly was 


* The Bishop acquired Joseph James’s tract June 19, 1818, 
for $600 and Father Dunand’s tract January 28, 1819, for $4,000. 
These considerations (at least the latter) were probably only 
nominal. Father Dunand had acquired his tract in September, 
1818, from Joseph Lynes (Lyons 7). 

% St. Louis Pastoral Blatt, 53: 99. 
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the leave-taking prolonged that the captain of the boat 
gave abrupt orders for the passengers to embark. A 
trip of a few miles down the Missouri brought the party 
to Charbonniere Hill on the right bank of the river, 
where they landed, the identical spot at which the Trap- 
pists had disembarked from their flat-boats ten years 
before. The circumstances that marked this transit of 
the Missouri by the nuns were noted picturesquely by 
Mother Duchesne in her Journal. 


“Sister Octavie and two of our pupils next embarked. I 
was to close the march in the evening with Sister Marguerite, 
the cows and the hens. But the cows were so indignant at 
being tied and the heat so great, that we were obliged to put 
off our departure to the cool hours of the morning. Then by 
dint of cabbages, which we had taken for them in the cart, 
they were induced to proceed. I divided my attention be- 
tween the reliquaries and the hens. We crossed the Missouri 
opposite Florissant. On landing, Marguerite and I drew up 
our charges in a line, she the cows and I the hens and fed 
them with motherly solicitude. The Abbé De La Croix came 
on horseback to meet us. He led the way galloping after our 
cows when in their joy at being untied they darted into the 
woods.”’3? 


When the nuns arrived at the Farm, they found that 
Father De La Croix had vacated his cabin in their favor, 
living in a corn-crib with such slight protection against 
the inclemencies of the winter as such an abode could 
offer. As a consequence he soon fell ill with fever, so 
that the Bishop ordered better quarters to be prepared 
for him, which was done by hastily constructing a lving- 
room of some old planks. A small chapel in which the 
Blessed Sacrament could be reserved was also con- 


* Baunard, op. cit.,, p. 192. 
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The Servant of God Felix De Andreis of the Congregation 
of the Missions, 1778-1820. He conducted a retreat for Mother 
Duchesne’s community of nuns in their temporary Florissant resi- 
dence on the site now occupied by the Jesuit Novitiate. ‘‘He so 
enjoyed the solitude of these woods,’’ we are told by Mother 
Duchesne, ‘‘that he declared repeatedly the happiest time he had 
spent in America was here.’’ The decree introducing the cause 
of his beatification and canonization was signed by His Holiness, 
Benedict XV, July 25, 1918. 
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structed, to the great delight of the nuns, Mother 
Duchesne commenting that ‘‘to possess our Lord is to 
have all we ean desire.’’ Besides the care of the pupils, 
of whom they had eleven in December, and the ordinary 
household tasks, the nuns had now to take upon them- 
selves the usual round of farm duties, which included 
cutting corn, raising vegetables, milking the cows and 
gathering fire-wood in the adjoining woods. Fire-wood 
was scarce enough and their slender stock gave out with 
every visit they received. ‘‘In this country,’’ Mother 
Duchesne wrote in her Journal, ‘‘people laugh at little 
fires such as those we have in Paris.’’ As he saw the 
nuns thus engaged in their prosaic labors, Bishop Du 
Bourg bantered them good humoredly, asking Madame 
Audé, who had had experience of the court life of the 
First Empire, whether it was in Napoleon’s entourage 
that she had learned to milk the cows. Spiritually, the 
religious had excellent care at the hands of their resi- 
dent chaplain, Father Charles De La Croix. But it was 
a rare treat for them when the saintly Vicar-General of 
St. Louis, Father De Andreis, came to serve them tem- 
porarily as chaplain, which he did on an occasion when 
Father De La Croix made a missionary trip to the Gas- 
eonade.**? During the days December 5-12, 1819, Father 
De Andreis was at the Farm conducting a spiritual re- 
treat for the nuns.*? One can appreciate the good for- 
tune of the nuns in having for this function the services 
of so thoroughgoing a master of the spiritual life and so 
striking an object lesson in his own person of its lofty 
principles as was this holy Lazarist, the cause of whose 


td. ep. 198. 
83. $t. Louis Archdiocesan Archives. 
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beatification has already been introduced in Rome. The 
solitude of the woods on the Bishop’s Farm made pecu- 
liar appeal to him and he was heard to say that the 
time he spent there was the happiest he had known in 
America.** 


While the Religious of the Sacred Heart thus con- 
ducted school and plied their unexpected agricultural 
tasks on the Bishop’s Farm, the little brick convent in 
the village was being pushed forward to completion 
under the watchful eye of Father Dunand. At last 
came word from the Father Prior, as the villagers still 
loved to call their pastor, that ‘‘the holy land,’’ as he 
named it, was ready and would receive the nuns at 
Christmas. Mother Duchesne was the first to enter the 
new home, where she arrived early on the morning of 
December 21. ‘‘The first thing I heard was the bell 
ringing for Mass. I went at once to the church. The 
words of the Missal reminded me that the day was the 
feast of St. Thomas, the Apostle. It gave me a thrill of 
joy to think that we were taking possession of our new 
abode on such a day. We begged of St. Thomas, St. 
Francis Xavier and St. Francis Regis to obtain that this 
foundation might be one after their own hearts.’’ 


On December 23 and 24 the other nuns, heavily 
wrapped in blankets and wading knee deep in the snow 
and driving the cattle before them, made their way with 
great difficulty to the new convent in the village. Mother 
Duchesne’s account of these incidents has some very 
human touches. 


3 Baunard, op. cit., p. 199. 
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“The cold deprived us almost of the power of motion. 
Having tried in vain to lead with a rope one of our cows, I 
hoped to make her follow us out of her own inclination by 
filing my apron with maize with which I tried to tempt her 
on. But she preferred her liberty and ran about the fields 
and lowlands, where we followed her sinking deep into the 
snow and tearing our habits and veils among the bushes. At 
last we were obliged to let her have her own will and make 
her way back to the farm. I carried in my pocket our money 
and papers, but the strings broke and everything, including a 
watch, fell into the snow. The wind having blown the snow 
in my gloves, they were frozen on my hands and I could not 
take hold of anything. Eugenie had to help me pick up my 
bag and also my pockets, which I was obliged to carry under 
my arm.’’?° 

Very late on Christmas Eve was it when the last of 
the nuns, after losing their way in the snow, came up to 
the convent door. By way of compensation for these 
painful experiences a great consolation was now in store 
for Mother Duchesne and her devoted community. The 
room intended for a chapel having been cleared of the 
logs of wood with which it had been stored, the walls 
were hung with sheets and an altar was speedily erected, 
on which Father De La Croix celebrated Mass at mid- 
night. Thus happily did the nuns inaugurate the first 
Christmas Day they were to spend at Florissant. No 
sooner was Mother Duchesne well established in her new 
home, than we find her beginning to act as host to the 
missionary priests of Bishop Du Bourg’s diocese who 
found their way to Florissant to seek a well-earned rest 
on the Bishop Farm or in the village itself. ‘‘This hos- 
pitality,’’ Mother Duchesne informed the Mother Gen- 
eral, ‘‘of course entails expense and loss of regularity, 
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but I comfort myself with the thought that these poor 
priests, worn out as they are with toil, find a little good 
air and rest at Florissant, where no one can receive them 
but ourselves. It is moreover part of my vocation, as I 
used to tell you before leaving France: ‘If I did noth- 
ing but cook for the priests I should be satisfied.’ ’’*° 


The cross in the shape of sickness and privations soon 
lay heavily on the fervent religious. At one time only 
six cents and a half remained in Mother Duchesne’s de- 
pleted purse, and creditors, of whom there were many, 
threatened to seize the house and expel the nuns. This 
calamity was fortunately averted with the help of gen- 
erous alms sent to Florissant from the houses of the 
Sacred Heart in France. In the autumn of 1820 Mother 
Duchesne became so dangerously ill that the last rites 
of the church were administered to her, Madame Ber- 
thold was confined to her bed for forty days with fever 
after breaking an arm, while Madame Audé fell into an 
extreme physical decline. To add to their trials the com- 
munity had to deplore the unexpected death on October 
15, 1820, of Father De Andreis, who had been to them 
their chief spiritual director and support. 


But the shadows lifted as the sick ones of the com- 
munity gradually returned to better health. The board- 
ing-school scored a better success than at St. Charles. 
In May, 1820, it counted twenty-one students. Above 
all, the opening of a novitiate, the first of the Society of 
the Sacred Heart in America, filled Mother Duchesne 
with the brightest hopes for the future. From the 
Mother-General in Paris had come urgent solicitations 
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that the first house in America should be made to de- 
velop into a mother-house, while Mother Duchesne had 
written to a fellow-nun, ‘‘pray that God may send us 
subjects in the country; for if we were always to expect 
them from France, the dangers and expense of the jour- 
ney and the difficulty foreigners meet with in bearing 
this climate would always limit us to a small number.’’ 
Bishop Du Bourg was of the opinion that no vocations 
might be expected among American girls on account of 
what he conceived to be the prejudices of Americans 
against the religious life. His forebodings were happily 
not to be realized. On November 22, 1820, St. Cecilia’s 
Day, Mary Layton, a girl of twenty, from the fervent 
Catholic congregation at the Barrens, received the habit 
of a lay-sister. Mother Duchesne wrote with undis- 
guised emotion of the happiness which the event had 
brought her. ‘‘On this happy day those of our pupils 
who have a talent for music sang the Mass and very well 
too. The altar was still adorned with the decorations of 
the preceding day, the Feast of the Presentation in the 
Temple, on which we had all received our Lord. We 
took advantage of this to celebrate in a becoming manner 
the first clothing that had taken place in Upper Lou- 
islana since the beginning of the world and great was 
our joy to see there one more victim of the Sacred 
Lleart. °°" 

Mary Layton having thus led the way in showing 
that even American girlhood could bring itself to walk 
the narrow way of the counsels was eagerly followed by 
others who joined the Society either as choir-nuns or 
lay-sisters. On March 19, 1821, Emilie Saint-Cyr and 
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Mary Ann Summer took the veil, followed by Eulalie 
Hamilton on the first Friday of May and her sister, 
Mathilda, on June 16, the last named receiving the veil 
from the hands of Bishop Du Bourg. LEulalie took the 
name of Regis and Mathilda that of Xavier. The voca- 
tions of the two Hamiltons from Kaskaskia in Illinois 
especially delighted Mother Duchesne, as she now began 
to realize that it was to young American womanhood 
that she was chiefly to look for recruits to her Society. 
‘“‘They are more pious than we are,’’ she declared, 
‘‘“when they are Catholics and more constant in their 
resolutions. ’’*§ 


In her efforts to build up a novitiate at Florissant 
and thus permit the work of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart to broaden and perpetuate itself in America, 
Mother Duchesne could count on the sympathetic aid of 
the pastor of the village, Father Dunand. Both by 
letter and personal interview he sought to win recruits 
to the Sacred Heart. In the parish at the Barrens, 
which he knew so well, and the fervent Catholicity of 
which never failed to stir his admiration, were several 
young ladies in whom he recognized a eall to the relig- 
ious life and whom he sought accordingly to attract to 
Florissant. To Father Rosati, pastor at the Barrens, he 
wrote June 1, 1821, ‘‘I have written to Miss Manning to 
have her come to the convent. I hope she will do well 
here and form herself easily to the religious life. Miss 
Celeste Moor [Moore] has also some desire of coming, 
but not knowing her character, I have spoken to her 
about the matter only slightly. She will do well to 


8 Td., p. 214. 


The Florissant convent of the Sacred Heart. Built in 1819 and occupied by 


Mother Duchesne and her nuns in December of that year, 
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write to Madame Duchesne and tell her all her interior 
dispositions, so that Madame may ascertain whether she 
is called to this kind of life.’? Father Dunand was 
apparently reassured in regard to Celeste Moore, as he 
writes from Florissant to Father Rosati a few weeks 
later: ‘‘I have spoken to Mr. Moor [Moore] in regard 
to his Miss—he ought to bring her here at the first 
opportunity.’’*® 

Mathilda Hamilton was Father Dunand’s most inter- 
esting conquest for the Sacred Heart. She had heard 
the first whispering of divine grace calling her to the 
higher life in her school-days on the Farm at Florissant, 
where she enjoyed the direction of the saintly Father De 
Andreis. On returning to her home in Kaskaskia, 
worldly allurements gained upon her and she was about 
to leave for a pleasure-trip to Europe, when Father 
Dunand, appearing on the scene, prevailed upon her 
family to allow her to return to the convent. He him- 
self accompanied her to Florissant, as he relates in a 
charming letter to Father Rosati. ‘‘We arrived at the 
Madams’ house on Thursday at half-past one in the 
afternoon. The welcome given my good daughter was 
a joyous one accompanied with tears of consolation. 
Her pious sister received the habit the day before. 
Mathilda is getting on famously. Madame Duchesne is 
very well pleased with her. I hope that with the help 
of your holy prayers we shall have the happiness of 
seeing her presevere.’’*° 


* Dunand & Rosati, June 28, 1821. The originals of Father 
Dunand’s letters to Bishop Rosati, all written in French, are in 
the St. Louis Archdiocesan Archives. 

* Dunand a4 Rosati, June 1, 1821. 
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Other charitable interests besides concern for the 
growth of Mother Duchesne’s novitiate engaged the at- 
tention of the Father Prior of Florissant. He writes 
from St. Louis to Father Rosati at the Barrens, March 
30, 1820: 


“We are assembled here to celebrate the memory of the 
death and passion of our Lord. I believe you are similarly 
engaged in the virtuous congregation entrusted to your care. 
I think of you every day at Holy Mass and hope you do the 
same for me. I am very glad you are in a position to instruct 
the youths of your vicinity, but as it is impossible to take 
charge of all the children in view of the distance of the dwell- 
ings from your Seminary, I am sending you Mr. Power [ ?], 
who wishes to settle about you but at some distance from 
your house, in order to instruct the children who cannot at- 
tend your school. He is a peaceable and virtuous young man, 
with whom you will be satisfied. Be so kind as to help him 
settle down.’’*! 


Writing to Father Rosati, Father Dunand more than 
once presents his compliments to one of the seminarians 
at the Barrens, Mr. Joseph Paquin, ‘‘who ought to pray 
for me all the days of his life.’*** The words suggest 
some notable service rendered the seminarian by the 
Father Prior, probably financial help lent him in his 
studies for the priesthood. No record of St. Ferdinand’s 
parish would be complete without mention of Joseph 


“ Dunand 4 Rosati, March 30, 1820. 

“Dunand a Rosati, June 1, 1821. ‘‘Joseph Paquin, born at 
Florissant, Mo., December 4, 1799, arrived in the Seminary Janu- 
ary 13, 1820. He commenced there his studies of Latin and Eng- 
lish. He deported himself most creditably, and having begged 
admission into the Congregation of the Mission was received on 
November 21, 1822.’’ Rosati, Catalogus Alumnorum Seminari 8S. 
Mariae, No. 19, St. Lows Cath. Hist. Review, 3: 329. 
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Paquin, born at Florissant December 4, 1799, and the 
first member of the parish to enter the ranks of the 
priesthood. He was a Lazarist and died of yellow fever, 
August 13, 1844, at Galveston, Texas, where he had 
arrived three days before. 

A passage in reference to Bishop Du Bourg, to be 
found in a letter of Father Dunand’s of this period, is 
characteristic in the revelation it makes of the tempera- 
mentally ardent soul of the Trappist priest. 


‘“The entry of Msgr. into the Cathedral has drawn tears 
from the hardest heart. Our Holy Religion triumphs over im- 
pious men and the conquests of Satan. Our eloquent philoso- 
phers have become mute by foree of the reasoning of our 
worthy Bishop and of his Viecar-General. I have no doubt 
that this country will cease to be Gelboe, that the rains of 
springtime and the refreshing dew of summer will render very 
fertile the fields of the church, that the gospel light will dispel 
the darkness of heresy and impiety and our spiritual field, 
instead of bringing forth thistles and thorns, as it has done, 
will produce grain worthy to be stored away in the eternal 
tabernacles.”’** 


Father Dunand gave up his pastoral charge at Floris: 
sant to Father De La Croix April 5, 1820, the latter, 
however, continuing to hold his position as care-taker 
of the Bishop’s Farm until October, 1821, when the 
property was leased to Hugh O’Neil. The Father Prior 
did not leave Florissant after ceasing to be pastor, but 
made it his headquarters until his return to France in 
the summer of 1821. He assisted Father Acquaroni, 
pastor of Portage des Sioux, in his Corpus Christi pro- 
cession of June, 1821. The month before he had accom- 


8 Dunand 4 Rosati, January 20, 1821. 
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panied back to St. Louis from Florissant a young Laza- 
rist, Father Ferrari, who had replaced Father De La 
Croix during the latter’s absence of a few weeks. Father 
Dunand writes with frank admiration of the virtues of 
this son of St. Vincent de Paul, whose career in the min- 
istry was to be cut short by a premature death one year 
later. ‘‘He has been the consolation of the nuns and 
they as well as the entire parish would like to have him. 
I believe that he alone is capable of repairing the 
breaches which have been made for some time past in 
this poor parish. Everybody favors him; without him 
few people would have made their Easter-duty.’’** 


As Father Dunand made preparation to leave the 
country, in answer it would appear, to a summons from 
the Trappist Superior in France, he found himself seri- 
ously embarrassed by some unpaid debts. While on a 
visit to the Barrens he sold his caleche or old French 
buggy to Father Rosati for fifty dollars. When the 
latter some time afterwards expressed a desire to rescind 
the transaction, Father Dunand protested. He had 
already suffered a loss of sixty dollars by selling the 
caleche at so low a figure and he needed Rosati’s money 
to save himself from going to prison. 


“T counted on the money in order to pay my debts. The 
delay which I have been put to in its payment has worked 
against me. J had an execution against me Tuesday which 
occasioned considerable expense. I shall be put in prison at 
the beginning of next month if I do not pay this debt. See 
how I am avenged. This execution is very unjust. It is one 
of the Bishop’s friends who has done me this turn. Besides 
this, he is trying to make me lose the six hundred and forty 


* Dunand a Rosati, June 1, 1820. 
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dollars, which I thought to draw on for my voyage to France. 
The result will be that having nothing, I shall have to hire out 
as a sailor to cross the ocean, after having paid my debts in 
prison. Were it in my power to oblige you by taking back the 
caleche, be persuaded I should have done so. You know my 
situation, the suffering I go through during my exile, and the 
desire I have to be reunited with my brethren, as also the obli- 
gations I am under to betake myself whither obedience calls 
mie.”*45 


Under the shadow of these financial distresses did 
Father Dunand spend his last days at Florissant. The 
pathetic plight to which they reduced him is the closing 
incident of his career as far as any record of it survives 
in history. With his return to France in 1821 the doors 
close behind him completely. We should gladly know 
something of the subsequent career of this austere monk 
of La Trappe who through so long a period dispensed 
the fruits of his ministry to the Catholics of Florissant ; 
but no available information on the topic 1s extant in 
the records of the day. 


* Dunand & Rosati, July 13, 1821. 


CHAPTER VI 


——— 


THE MARGUILLIERS 


The system of church-wardens or lay-trustees charged 
with the administration of ecclesiastical property and 
revenue is not a thing of modern introduction in the 
Catholic Church. It is a survival from pre-Reformation 
days when both in the British Isles and on the Continent 
the help of the laity was often sought to relieve the 
clergy of the burdens entailed in the management of 
the material possessions of the Church.! In the settle- 
ments of Lower and Upper Louisiana, under both the 
French and Spanish regimes, church-wardens were gen- 
erally to be found in the parishes, which apparently 
were regularly constituted canonical parishes, enjoying 
the rights and privileges of parishes of this type. This 
status they lost when the territory in which they were 
situated came under the sovereignty of England or the 
United States. At Florissant marguilliers (trustees, 
church-wardens, vestry-men are the English equivalent 
of the French term) were in charge of the temporalities 
of the parish from its first years down to the abolition 
of the system by Bishop Du Bourg. Regulations for the 
proper administration of the parish adopted at a parish 
meeting in 1814 with the approval of the pastor, Father 
Dunand, embody a number of usages apparently long in 


* Catholic Encyclopedia, art. Trustee System. 
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vogue in the parish before they were thus formally fixed 
in writing.2 The Regulations are preceded by ordi- 
nances of a general tenor regarding trustees, which were 
promulgated by the Bishop of the diocese, the name 
neither of the Bishop nor the diocese being indicated in 
the text. From these ordinances we learn that while all 
temporalities of the church were under the control of the 
Bishop, he had forbidden the administration of them to 
curés, who were charged to provide for the election of 
trustees to whom was to be committed the administration 
of all ecclesiastical goods and revenues. Such goods and 
revenues, whether belonging to the church proper or to 
church confraternities, were designated collectively by 
the term ‘‘fabric’’ (fabrique). The trustees chosen, it 
was enjoined, should be men of ‘‘known probity and 
piety of life and should be solvent.’’ A preamble of the 
Regulations reads as follows: 


“We, the undersigned, the ecuré, trustees and habitants of 
the parish of St. Ferdinand, having taken into consideration 
the advantages to be derived from a proper administration of 
the goods of the fabric of our parish, desiring peace and 
union among the faithful as forming only one body in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, desiring also to preserve the precious gift 
of charity, without which we cannot please God, and to avoid 
discord and put away every sort of difference among our- 
selves; the senior [anciens| trustees having met in the pres- 
bytery at the instance of Monsieur Marie Joseph Dunand, 
missionary-priest and euré of the parish, to wit, Messrs. Jean 


* Reglement de la paroisse de St. Ferdinand. Revenu temporal 
de la Fabrique de St. Ferdinand et Reglement fait a ce sujet pour 
garder la plus grande uniformite et la plus grande paix dans cette 
Paroisse. St. Louis University Archives. 
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Baptiste Tison,? trustee-in-charge, Louis Ouvré,* second trus- 
tee, Jean Bte. Laurin,®> Jean Bte. Crelis, Joseph Aubuchon, 
M. Delaurier, Hyacinthe Deshetres, Jean Marie Courtois,® 
Paul Desjarlais,’ all senior trustees, having examined ac- 


?Four sons (Jean Baptiste, Jr., Frangois, Antoine and Jo- 
seph) of Jean Baptiste Tison and Marie Anne Normandeau dit 
Deslauriers were married in St. Ferdinand’s church (1809-1822). 
Jean Baptiste Tison, Sr., was probably the trustee named in the 
document. He was living in Florissant as late as 1826. Jean 
Baptiste Tison, Jr. died at Florissant in 1833. Tisons figure over 
and over again in the Florissant Registers. Thirty-eight of the 
various branches of the family were baptized in St. Ferdinand’s 
during the period 1811-1840. A Florissant Tison was guide to 
John C. Fremont, the Pathfinder, in some of his Western expedi- 
tions. 

‘Louis Ouvré settled in Florissant in 1791 (Hunt’s Mm- 
utes). He married Catherine Rivet and was the father by her 
of twelve children baptized in St. Ferdinand’s church (1799-1822). 
Oscar Collet in his Index to the Florissant Registers says he is 
confident that Ouvré is incorrect orthography, and that probably 
Auvray (or Ouvrard) is the correct form. Ouvré, however, is the 
form occurring almost without exception in the Registers. Louis 
Ouvré’s daughter Aspasie married Jean Baptiste Lachasse of 
Florissant. 

> Jean Baptiste Lorrain (Lorin), married to Hyacinthe Fortin, 
died in Florissant in 1826 at the age of eighty-six. His sons, 
Jean Baptiste, Jr., Francois and Joseph, were married in St. 
Ferdinand’s. 

° Jean Marie Courtois, married to Marianne Lalande, died in 
Florissant in 1826 at the age of fifty-eight. His five children 
were baptized in St. Ferdinand’s (1803-1813). 

7 Paul Desjarlais died in Florissant in 1826 aged forty-eight. 
A Paul Desjarlais contracted with Father Van Quickenborne in 
1828 to furnish him 15,000 shingles (18 inches long, 3 to 5 inches 
wide and % inch thick) at $2.50 a thousand, the timber for the 
same to be cut on the Seminary property. An Antoine Desjarlais 
was the father of six children (by his second wife Therese Pel- 
letier), who were baptized in St. Ferdinand’s church (1798-1818). 
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curately the ancient customs in vogue in the parish and 
desiring to obviate all difficulties which might arise in the 
future, have by agreement drawn a set of regulations to serve 
as a uniform rule touching divers points of discipline with 
reference to the management of the Fabric.” 

“The first assembly of the trustees was called Sunday last, 
the 23rd inst. [Jan. 23, 1814] for the following day at nine 
in the morning; the second meeting was called for Wednesday 
of the same week at the same hour. The two sessions having 
been opened by Monsieur the ecuré, the assembly ruled and 
decided as follows”: 


The Regulations are taken up almost entirely with 
the numerous minute duties of the trustees. Chapter 1], 
‘‘On the Church and Divine service,’’ has the following 
in reference to the external respect to be shown to the 
Blessed Sacrament: 


“When the Blessed Sacrament is borne to the sick in the 
village, the trustee-in-charge shall furnish four men under 
arms to accompany it. 

“Every time the Most Blessed Sacrament shall be exposed 
the said trustee shall take care to furnish two men bearing 
arms to remain in the church from the end of Mass until 
Vespers; he shall choose Seniors, as far as he ean, and to 
avoid all dissipation in the holy place, those who will have 
had the happiness to be chosen to remain before the Blessed 
Sacrament, shall take a position directly in front of the rail- 
ing, one on the right hand and the other on the left. They 
shall take care to snuff the candles when necessary, shall 
watch the fire and pray the Lord to enkindle in them the fire 
of His love. 

The canopy (dais) shall be carried by the senior trustees 
in Corpus Christi processions and other processions in which 
the Most Blessed Sacrament is borne. 

On the feast of the Most Blessed Sacrament, its octave 
and the Sunday between, all the soldiery of the parish shall 
be under arms, the captain and heutenants at their head, 
while the inferior officers shall keep the ranks. The superior 
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officers as also the trustee-in-charge shall see that good order 
is kept in the procession.” 


The procedure for the election of trustees is pre- 
scribed in detail. Every year, January 1, a new trustee 
to replace the outgoing one was elected by the parish 
assembly, in which all male adult parishioners had the 
right of suffrage. The second trustee of the year just 
lapsed thereupon assumed the duties of first trustee 
while the newly-elected member of the board began to 
serve as second trustee and assistant to the first. The 
first trustee, on relinquishing office, which he did at the 
end of a year (his term ran from January 1 to January 
1) accounted to the second trustee for all the parish 
monies that had passed through his hands. Individuals 
who had discharged in succession the duties of second 
and first trustees were known as senior (anctens) trus- 
tees. To the trustees as a body was reserved a special 
or official pew in church (banc d’oeuvre), whence they 
were expected to exercise a sort of police duty during 
divine service. 

The regulations regarding church-pews descend to 
numerous details. Notice of the impending adjudica- 
tion, as it was called, having been given on three succes- 
sive Sundays, the pews were auctioned off to the highest 
bidder, preference being given to the children of the 
previous holder if the price offered by them was equiva- 
lent to the highest bid. The right thus acquired to a pew 
seems to have been in perpetuity, the bidder, in addition 
to the original purchase-money, paying an annual 
‘‘oround-rent’’ of one dollar. A parishioner moving 
out of the parish thereby forfeited his pew, and the trus- 
tee-in-charge proceeded at once to announce its sale or 
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adjudication. Families divided by divorce likewise for- 
feited their pew and no pew could be allocated to a 
Protestant. 


The assembly was a recognized feature of parish-life. 
It was summoned from the pulpit or from the church- 
door eight days prior to the date on which it met, so 
that due notice might be given to parishoners living be- 
yond the village-limits. Assemblies taking place after 
such notice duly given were held to be legal and meas- 
ures passed in them had had the force of law provided 
there had been present twelve habitants with the curé 
and the trustees or the trustees only, if there were no 
euré. Expenses for repairs or improvements in excess 
of ten dollars could not be incurred by the trustees with- 
out approval of the assembly; for expenses of lesser 
amount they needed only the permission of the curé. 
The fences surrounding the church, presbytery and cem- 
etery were kept up in common by the parishioners, each 
being responsible for a certain section of fence. If a 
fence were broken or otherwise out of repair, the parish- 
beadle notified the trustee-in-charge, who after ascer- 
taining by personal inspection the nature of the damage, 
brought the matter to the notice of the person respon- 
sible for the damaged fence. If the latter failed to have 
the fence repaired, the trustee-in-charge was authorized 
to have it put in order at the expense of the delinquent.*® 


8 At the opening of the new church (1821) Father De La 
Croix, with the approval of Bishop Du Bourg, issued an order 
requiring all parishioners who wished to secure rights of interment 
at the customary charge to keep up or build severally twenty 
feet of the cemetery-fence, the section for which each parishioner 
was to be responsible to be indicated by the pastor. If within 
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The financial reports of the trustees afford interest- 
ing sidelights on conditions in St. Ferdinand’s parish 
over a century ago. The report of Hyacinthe Deshetres, 
trustee-in-charge, covers the period October 10, 1802, to 
January 25, 1807. It was audited and found correct in 
a parish Assembly convoked in the usual manner (a 
firmé veritable dans l’assemble de la ditte paroisse con- 
voqué en la maniere accoutume). When Hyacinthe Desh- 
etres, the familiar Florissant figure, took up the 
duties of first trustee, his predecessor in office, ‘‘Sieur’’ 
Louis Dubreuil ,turned over to him the sum of 493 silver 
livres, entered in the account as the equivalent in Amer- 
ican money of $76.50. Church monies received by Desh- 
etres during his four years and more of office aggregated 
$274.80, while during the same period he paid out $225 
on the church account. The receipts included $75.30 for 
pew-money, $75 for ‘‘casuels,’’ as they were called, the 
only items entered under this heading in the trustees’ 
accounts being the offerings for High Masses and 
funerals. The usual offering for a High Mass was three 
dollars.2 A. collection made for the galleries of the 


three weeks a parishioner had failed to comply with this duty, 
the pastor was to have the neglected section of fence put in 
repair, apparently at the expense of the parish; but as penalty 
the delinquent was to be denied burial rights for himself and 
family except at an increased charge, which was six dollars for 
persons who had made their first communion and three dollars 
for children, the money thus accruing to go to the church. A 
parish-list dated 1826 contains the names of some seventy par- 
ishioners who were responsible for their respective sections (twelve 
feet at this period) of the cemetery-fence. 


° This is the sum that appears in the Trustees’ accounts; but 
it is likely that the figure represents only the Fabric’s share of 
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Report of Paul Desjarlais, Trustee of St. Ferdinand’s Church, 


1813. 
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church sometime between 1802 and 1807 (presumably 
for their repair, not for their construction) netted only 
$93.50. The name of James Musick, who had a Catholic 
wife, a Withinton, is entered for five dollars. Other do- 
nations in certain commodities used as the equivalent of 
specie money are recorded. Louis Ouvré, the Widow 
Beaudoin and Louis Lafondry (?) contribute each five 
pounds of tobacco, a pound of tobacco being valued at 
twenty cents. Philip, a negro, and Marianne, a negress, 
offer each a earrotte of tobacco, a recognized medium of 
exchange under the Spanish regime, rated as the equiva- 
lent of forty cents. The carrotte, as its name implied, 
was a carrot-shaped mass of compressed tobacco."° 


the total offering, which was probably in excess of three dollars. 
In a St. Charles Register is a tariff of authorized honoraria for 
church services under the title ‘‘ Tarif des Doit (s) Curieaw (2) 
envoyé par Monseigneur L’ Eveque de Quebec a son Granvicatre 
[Vicar General] Mr. Gibault pour servir de regle uniforme dans 
tous le pays des Illinois. Though the document is of much earlier 
date than the period of the St. Charles and Florissant church 
records, it is likely that it indicates a usage which continued more 
or less through the Spanish regime in Upper Louisiana. Accord- 
ing to this tariff, for a High Mass the Fabric received three 
dollars, the curé three, the chanters two and a half and the 
beadle fifty cents. For a burial service with Mass the Fabric 
received four dollars, the curé four, the singers three and the 
beadle a dollar and a half. For the burial service of an adult, 
without Mass, the Fabric received one dollar, the curé one dollar, 
the chanters one dollar and the beadle one dollar and a half. 
For a child the rates were halved. Though the term dolers, 
‘‘dollars’’, occurs in the units in which the honoraria are ex- 
pressed, it is altogether likely that the term is to be understood 
of some monetary unit of less value by much than the American 
dollar. 

1<¢Carrots’’? were sometimes prepared by boring one-half 
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The expenses incurred by Hyacinthe Deshetres for 
the upkeep of church, presbytery and cemetery, during 
a period including the last years of the Spanish regime, 
range over a wide variety of items, from candles, some 
thirty dollars worth (fifty to sixty pounds) to a barrel 
of wine costing two dollars ‘‘when the Vicar-General 
eame here.’’ Four yards of cloth at a dollar and a half 
a yard were bought for an altar-cloth, the making of 
which, together with three lavabo cloths and one puri- 
ficator, cost only forty cents. Forty cents were paid for 
the making of an altar-cloth and an alb, ‘‘when the 
Vicar-General came here to sing High Mass.’’ To make 
a robe for Collin, the village-beadle, cost two dollars, 
while a gown or cassock made, it would seem, for Tonish, 
Hyacinthe Deshetres’s little son, cost fifty cents. Mend- 
ing of the beadle’s surplice together with the making of 
an altar-cloth involved an outlay of seventy-five cents. 
A barrel of lime cost three dollars, with an extra dollar 
for transportation from St. Louis. Finally, a dollar and 
a half a day was the usual wage paid a workman for 
cleaning the church. 


The reports of Louis Ouvré, 1809-1810, Paul Desjar- 
lais, 1813, Jean B. Tison, 1814, and Bonaventure Marion, 
1817, all trustees-in-charge during the periods named, 
furnish similar items of interest.1! Father Bernard, the 


inch or one-inch holes in a log of tough wood, the tobacco, 
dampened and cured, was wedged in this hole tightly with a 
mallet and pegged; when the plug was tight and tough as de- 
sired, the log was split and it was then taken out. This ‘‘carrot’’ 
of tobacco then was used and generally accepted as a medium 
of payment or exchange.’’ Houck, History of Missouri, 2: 260. 

™ Bonaventure Marion dit Labonne, born 1762, died in Floris- 
sant in 1832. He married Victoire Calvé. 
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Trappist, is allowed $4.50 for Mass-wine and twenty-five 
cents to pay his way across the Mississippi ‘‘when he 
was sick.’’ Mending of the curé’s soutane cost ten cents, 
a like sum being paid for the mending of the beadle’s 
eassock. The clapper of the church-bell was frequently 
out of order, as expenses for repairs on this important 
article of parochial equipment are recorded at intervals. 
As illustrating the air of legal formality which the 
French habitants liked to give to their business transac- 
tions the concluding statement of Desjarlais’s account 
may be cited. ‘‘The present account has been heard, 
examined, closed and wound up in the curé’s house by 
us, Mary Joseph Dunand, curé, in presence of those 
named below, March 6, 1814; and has been signed by the 
one rendering the account, the trustees and the habitants 
who happened to be present.’’ 

The custom of distributing pain benit (blessed bread) 
in the church was one of the several features of parish 
life which the Florissant villagers, very many if not the 
majority of them immigrants from Canada, had brought 
with them to their new home. The bread was furnished 
in turn by the parishioners, blessed by the priest during 
Mass and then distributed in small portions to the faith- 
ful present at the service.’? The custom still exists in 


” Mrs. Charles Chambers (née Jane Mullanphy) gave this 
account of the pain benit as she saw the custom observed in 
Florissant. ‘‘ At that time a Spanish [sic] custom prevailed. Each 
family in turn sent bread once a week to the Presbytere, which 
bread was blessed and a portion cut in small pieces, handed around 
to the congregation at the end of Mass on each Sunday, by the 
Sexton. The remainder was an offering to the pastor. This bread 
was called pain Beni.’’ Letter to Father Walter H. Hill, S. J., 
June, 1878. 
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parts of France, but is said to have almost wholly dis- 
appeared in Canada owing to abuses to which it gave 
rise? The distribution of the pain benit was sometimes 
made the occasion of a collection as appears from the 
Reglement de la Paroisse: 


“In an assembly of the trustees and habitants of the 
parish of St. Ferdinand duly assembled and convoked at the 
sound of the bell in order to come to some decision regarding 
such as refuse to furnish the blessed bread when it is their 
turn to do so, the assembly having made examination of the 
matter has decided as follows: to wit, that those who do not 
offer the blessed bread in their turn, occasioning thus loss to 
the church by depriving it of the means of having a collection 
in the church after the offering of the blessed bread, [sic] has 
decided that a person who will not comply with this duty 
when it comes his turn to do so, shall subsequently pay two 
dollars to the fabric; otherwise he shall be prosecuted accord- 
ing to the regulations of this parish. Done and passed in 
aforesaid assembly January 14, 1816. In testimony whereof 
we have all signed.” 


Father Dunand’s signature, those of John G. James, 
Jean Tison and the marks of Louis Ouvré, trustee-in- 
charge, and other habitants are affixed to the document. 
We are not informed as to what results attended this as- 
sertion of authority by the parish-assembly of Florissant. 
Curiously enough, only once or twice in the trustees’ ac- 
counts is there any record of money received by collec- 
tions in church. 


8 Catholic Encyclopedia, art. Liturgical Use of Bread. See 
Fifteenth Report of the Bureaw of Archives for the Province of 
Ontario by Alexander Fraser, 1918-1919, p. 703, for an account of 
the ceremony of the pain benit as observed in Canada as late 
as 1891. 
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With advantages to recommend it, especially during 
periods when there was no resident priest to supervise 
the material affairs of the church, the trustee-system was 
at the same time liable to serious abuses, some of which 
seem to have developed at Florissant. What it was 
precisely that led Bishop Du Bourg to abolish the system 
entirely and insist that the new church built at Floris- 
sant should be in no manner under lay-supervision, we 
are left to conjecture, the records of the day throwing 
no light whatever on the issue. Without doubt, however, 
the occasion of the trouble must have been some assump- 
tion of authority on the part of the trustees not in con- 
formity with the powers to be found accorded to them in 
the regulations of the parish. An incident that took 
place in St. Ferdinand’s church, February 8, 1818, in 
the presence of Bishop Du Bourg and the parishioners, 
was probably connected with the differences that arose 
between the prelate and the trustees. On this occasion 
a document naming Auguste Chouteau't and Bernard 
Pratte’’ arbiters, with authority to choose a third, was 


“The Auguste Chouteau of the text was very probably the 
first pioneer of that name, Laclede’s associate in the founding 
of St. Louis. His nephew, Auguste P. Chouteau, eldest son of 
Pierre Chouteau, Senior, seems to have been a frequent visitor to 
Florissant, where his father had a trading-post. (See supra, p. 56). 
The document in question is in the Reglement de la Paroisse, cited 
above. 

* Bernard Pratte, a native of St. Genevieve, settled in St. 
Louis in 1793, where he engaged in business with considerable suc- 
cess. He also became prominent in politics, being a member of 
the first Constitutional Convention of Missouri (1820). It was in 
his house in St. Louis that Mother Duchesne and her party of 
nuns lodged for some weeks on their first arrival in St. Louis in 
1818. 
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signed by two parties to a controversy, these being on 
the one-hand the familiar figure, Hyacinthe Deshetres, 
‘‘habitant and senior trustee of St. Ferdinand dit Floris- 
sant,’’ and on the other Hyacinthe St. Cyr?* and Joseph 
Aubuchon, ‘‘habitants of the said parish and charged 
by deliberation of all the habitants to sustain and defend 
the interests of the church against the said Hyacinthe 
Deshetres.’’? The litigants agreed to abide by the de- 
cision of the arbiters named, the losing party to pay the 
other fifty gourdes (one hundred dollars) and the costs 
of the suit. Besides the marks of Hyacinthe Deshetres, 
Hyacinthe St. Cyr and Joseph Aubuchon, the signatures 
of Bishop Du Bourg, Jean Bte. Tison and Collin the 
beadle appear on the document. Nothing can be ascer- 
tained concerning the issue of the suit, nor indeed as to 
whether the trustee-system as such was In any Manner 
involved. At all events Hyacinthe Deshetres did not 
remain permanently at odds with the parish, for at the 
opening of the new church three years later he is found 
on the list of the first pew-holders. But the trustee- 
system died with the passing of the old church and the 
crection of the new, as we shall presently see.*’ 


% Hyacinthe St. Cyr, Senior, born near Quebec, Canada, in 
1746, died on his farm, a Spanish grant, seven miles north of St. 
Louis, in St. Ferdinand Township, St. Louis County. He married 
Helene Hebert, by whom he was the father of fifteen children, the 
youngest, Hyacinthe, Jr., being born in 1784. The Hyacinthe St. 
Cyr of the text was very probably the senior of that name. 

“It is significant as pointing to the Chureh’s continued at- 
tachment to the principle of lay-codperation in the administration 
of the temporalities of the Church, despite occasional abuses which 
have attended the system in actual practice, that at the instance 
of Archbishop Glennon of St. Louis a board of lay-trustees was 
again established in 1921 in St. Ferdinand’s parish. 
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The Reverend Charles De La Croix, pastor of St. Ferdi- 
nand’s Church, 1820-1823 


23. To his zealous enterprise the con- 


gregation owes the sacred edifice within whose walls it has 
worshipped for a century of years. He spent his latter years 
in Belgium, dying at Ghent, in 1869. From an obituary eard 
issued in Belgium at the time of his decease. 


CHAPTER VII 


FATHER CHARLES DE LA CROIX 


In the story of St. Ferdinand’s parish a conspicuous 
figure is that of Father Charles De La Croix, builder 
and first pastor of its century-old church. Born at 
Hoorbeke-St. Corneille in Flanders, October 28, 1792, 
Charles De La Croix found his early studies for the 
priesthood suddenly interrupted as he was forced to don 
a soldier uniform and follow the military fortunes of the 
first Napoleon. On the tyrant’s fall he was back at the 
Seminary in Ghent. Here, in the autumn of 1816, Father 
Charles Nerinckx, the Kentucky missionary, delivered an 
address to the faculty and students in the hope of secur- 
ing recruits for the missions of the New World. ‘Two 
priests and eight students offered him their services, 
while Charles De La Croix, though not one of their 
number, began then and there to dream of the hfe of 
an Indian missionary beyond the seas. The realization 
of his dream was not long delayed. In the spring of 
1817 Bishop Du Bourg was at the Seminary in Ghent in 
earnest search for helpers to assist him to build up the 
Church both among whites and Indians in the vast 
inland empire beyond the Mississippi. Following the 
example of others of the Seminary, Father De La Croix 
sought and obtained his canonical release from the 
Bishop of Ghent in order to attach himself to the Bishop 
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of Louisiana and the Floridas. In May, 1817, Father 
Nerinekx set sail from Holland with his party for the 
New World, followed the month after by Bishop Du 
Bourg and his numerous recruits, Father De La Croix 
among them. The latter party put out from Bordeaux 
on the brig Caravanne, which Louis XVIII had placed 
at their disposal.’ 

On reaching America, Bishop Du Bourg’s ecclesi- 
astical recruits, most of them Lazarists, were immedi- 
ately despatched to Bishop Flaget’s diocesan Seminary 
of St. Thomas, near Bardstown, Kentucky, where they 
were to study English, pending the preparations that 
were making to receive them in Missouri. Thanks to the 
intervention of Father Dunand, as we have seen, the 
decision had been reached to establish the house and 
seminary of the Lazarists at the Barrens in Perry Coun- 
ty, Missouri, in the midst of the Catholic congregation 
which the Father Prior of Florissant was fond of point- 
ing out as the most exemplary in all the Upper Missis- 
sippi Valley. Father De La Croix, who had shown a 
turn for practical affairs and even acquired, it would 
seem, some knowledge of architecture, was summoned 
from Kentucky by Bishop Du Bourg in May, 1818, to 
supervise the construction of the Seminary building at 
the Barrens and at the same time serve as pastor to the 
Catholies of the district. It is interesting to reflect that 
two of Florissant’s earliest pastors were very intimately 
associated with the first ecclesiastical seminary west of 


1 Sketch of Father De La Croix by Rev. F. S. Holweck in the 
St. Louis Pastoral Blatt, July, 1919. This is the best biograph- 
ical account available, being written up largely from letters and 
other contemporary sources. 
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the Mississippi, one by securing it a site on Missouri soil, 
the other by taking in hand, in the capacity of superin- 
tendent, the construction of the pioneer building in 
which the seminarians were housed. Before the new 
Seminary was entirely completed Father De La Croix 
was again called upon by his Bishop, November 23, 1818, 
to take up new and unaccustomed duties. The latter had 
acquired in the vicinity of Florissant an extensive farm, 
of which mention has been made in the preceding chap- 
ter of this history. An overseer was needed to reside 
on the farm and direct its cultivation; and as Father 
De La Croix very likely had an amateur’s acquaintance 
with agriculture such as he appears to have had with 
architecture, the charge was assigned to him. With 
Father De La Croix lived on the Bishop’s Farm some 
hired help, the names of two of these workers being 
apparently indicated in the letter which is presently to 
follow.° 

The duties of farm superintendent did not so entirely 
engross Father De La Croix’s time and energy as to 
leave him without opportunity for occasional work in 
the ministry. He made missionary excursions at inter- 
vals to the scattered knots of Catholic settlers in the 
interior of the state, one of these excursions being 
sketched in a letter addressed by him to Father Rosati, 
Vicar-General of the Diocese and President of the Semi- 
nary at the Barrens. 

“St, Ferdinand, March 2, 1819. 

“TI begin my letter by begging your pardon for my long 
silence. I have, however, so much confidence in your great 
goodness that I am sure of obtaining pardon, especially when 


27d., p. 98. 
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I tell you that I went to St. Louis in order to pay you a per- 
sonal visit; but realizing that I had only a few business mat- 
ters at the Barrens and a great many such to attend to here, 
I came back and for the present shall content myself with 
sending you some news. To sum up in a word my situation 
here, I am in good health and very happy. I have a mission 
at Cote Sans Dessein, almost 100 miles from here, and at 
Franklin, commonly called Boone’s Lick, about 90 miles fur- 
ther on, both situated on the banks of the Missouri. In the 
first named place there are twenty-two French families. I re- 
mained there eight days on the way back. I spent my time 
there in preaching, catechising and confessing. I had the hap- 
piness to see that every one, one or two persons excepted, went 
to confession. But there is a great deal of ignorance, which 
is not astonishing, seeing that priests were never seen there 
before my arrival. I have tried to put things in order as far 
as possible. One of the habitants knows how to read and 
write. I gave him a book from which he can recite prayers 
and also give cathecism instructions to the children, who are 
preparing to make their First Communion on my return.? As 
to Franklin, there are only some fifteen Catholics there. I 
stayed in the place four days. There was a rather large audi- 
ence on Sunday, but almost all in attendance belonged to some 
other religion. Among these latter I found a great many of 
good and favorable dispositions and this not at Franklin only. 
All along the route, wherever I made myself known and spoke 
on the subject of religion, people showed me respect and were 


‘There is no record of any baptisms performed by Father De 
La Croix on this visit in 1819 to Cote-San-Dessein. In 1821 he 
visited the place again, baptizing Alexis Faille on May 6 and Jean 
Baptiste Roy and Jean B. De Noyer on May 13. These seem to 
be the earliest recorded baptisms in Missouri west of St. Charles. 
They were entered by Father De La Croix in the Florissant reg- 
ister. He was at Cote-San-Dessein also in 1822 on his way to the 
Osage Indians, performing five baptisms in that locality on April 
21 of that year. Father Theodore De Theux, S.J., administered 
eight baptisms at Cote-Sans-Dessein April 19 and 20, 1827. 
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anxious to have me preach. I accordingly conducted public 
prayers in many homes where they had never before offered 
prayers to the good God; all threw themselves on their knees 
and were highly pleased over the whole affair. J am hoping 
that God in His goodness will open the eyes of His merey on 
these people. I have also another station to attend, known as 
Bellefontaine (La Belle Fountaine), ten miles from here and 
I have to leave the day after tomorrow for Mahomeeth [Mera- 
mee?], twenty-five miles distant, where no priests have ever 
been and there are nine Catholic families there.* I will go at 
the first opportunity to the River Roselle, where there are also 
some Catholies.® All these districts are being settled with a 
rapidity which it is no slight task to follow with the imagina- 
tion. Besides all this, I have a large farm to oversee, and I 
am obliged to go from time to time to the nuns at St. Charles, 
for whom a brick house at St. Ferdinand is about to be begun. 
Judge from all this, Monsieur, whether I have any time to 
lose. And yet I hope to go and see you this summer. Mil- 
hils [?] is with me and Vangeyte has also just arrived—they 
both seem pretty well satisfied.6 . . . Recommending my- 
self to your prayers, I have the honor to be with the most pro- 
found respect, Monsieur, 
Your very humble and obedient servant, 


Cu. Dr La Crorx, Priest.’’” 


* Bellefontaine, presumably the locality on the Missouri near 
the mouth of Cold Water Creek, where there was a U. 8S. Army 
Post, Fort Bellefontaine. Mahometh (?) cannot be identified, un- 
less it be an unsuccessful spelling for Meramec. 

° River Roselle does not appear on any of the early Missouri 
maps. 

° Probably the names of Flemish lay-helpers. Father De La 
Croix refers to them as known to Father Rosati, to whom the letter 
is addressed. The names do not appear in the list of European 
clerical arrivals at the Barrens in 1818 and 1819. 

"Six letters of Father De La Croix’s, all in French and all 
addressed to Father Rosati, are in the St. Louis Archdiocesan 
Archives. 
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This letter of Father De La Croix’s, penned at the 
the Bishop’s Farm, is a document of the first historical 
value, being the earliest record we possess of any visit 
paid by a Catholic priest to the interior of Missouri. 
Cote-Sans-Dessein and Franklin had never beheld a 
Catholic priest before this visit of Father De La Croix 
in 1819. Cote-Sans-Dessein on the left bank of the Mis- 
souri in Callaway County, opposite or nearly so, the 
mouth of the Osage River, was a Creole settlement dating 
from 1808. The waters of the Missouri have long since 
covered this little patch of frontier civilized life as they 
have covered the more important Franklin or Boonslick 
in Howard County, for many years the outermost white 
settlement towards the setting sun. Franklin had in 
1819 a number of houses of frame or brick; it also had 
a weekly newspaper, The Missouri Intelligencer, the only 
enterprise in journalism that the State knew at this 
period west of St. Louis. One gets an idea of the expec- 
tations raised by Franklin from the circumstance that 
in 1821 Bishop Du Bourg endeavored to induce the 
Maryland Jesuits to establish themselves in this frontier 
town at the very outer rim of civilization and open there 
a college for the Catholic youth of Missouri.° There is 
no record that Father De La Croix ever returned to 
Franklin after his visit of 1819, though he was at Cote- 
Sans-Dessein in 1821, his baptisms there on this occasion 
being the earliest registered for the interior of the State. 


‘Conard, Encyclopaedia of the History of Missouri. There is 
no record of Father Dunand’s ever having been in Cote-Sans- 
Dessein. 

° Hughes, History of the Society of Jesus in North America, 
Colonial and Federal, Documents, 1: 1013. 
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Of Father De La Croix as a missionary we have this 
engaging picture by the biographer of Mother Duchesne: 


“Simple as a child and valiant as a soldier, Mr. Delacroix 
was afraid of nothing; he dreaded neither the floods nor the 
depths of the forests swarming with serpents and wild beasts, 
nor the pathless deserts he had to travel through at night. 
In all dangers his shield was the sign of the Cross and he had 
an unbounded confidence in the Angels. On entering into any 
negotiations he took care before speaking to the persons he 
had to treat with to pray to their guardian angels, and experi- 
ence had proved to him that this expedient always succeeded. 
The Bishop used to call him ‘his Angel.’ And he had indeed 
an angelic love of God and an activity in service which made 
him fly whenever work was to be done for religion.’’!° 


Of the services which Father De La Croix rendered 
to Mother Duchesne and her community as chaplain 
during their brief stay at the Bishop Farm, mention has 
been made above. When the nuns began to occupy their 
new convent in the village in December, 1819, Father De 
La Croix very likely transferred his residence at the 
same time from the Farm to Florissant. In April, 1820, 
he succeeded Father Dunand as pastor of St. Ferdi- 
nand’s parish, his first baptism in the village bearing 
date May 2, 1820. On October 27, 1820, Hugh O’Neil, 
Senior, rented the Bishop’s Farm according to a con- 
tract which required the crops to be divided equally 
between himself and the prelate.1t Father De La Croix 
had not been long at his new post when he took in hand 
the erection of a new church of brick to replace the old 


* Baunard, Life of Mother Duchesne, p. 195. 

7 Article 10 of the tenant’s lease reads: ‘‘L. Wm. Du Bourg 
reserves to himself the privilege of the principal house when he 
chooses to visit his farm.’’ 
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log-structure that had stood since about 1789. Asa site 
for the new church Bishop Du Bourg offered an out-lot 
which adjoined the convent property.” On September 


2 The land on which the new church was built was acquired 
by Bishop Du Bourg from J oseph James. The Bishop thus de- 
seribes it in a letter to Father Van Quickenborne: ‘¢You are mis- 
taken in regard to the church property, which includes all the 
land to the south of the church and the presbytery, where Mr. De 
La Croix had his garden, and as far as the St. Charles Road [the 
Rue St. Catherine continued west across the Rue St. Charles seems 
to have been at this period the St. Charles Road]. This parcel 
was never included in my donation to Madame Duchesne. I re- 
served it for the use of the presbytery. I believe that, including 
the church, it contains 150 by 250 or 300 feet, having for limits, 
E. Cold Water Creek, S. the road to St. Charles, N. the principal 
building of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart and W. their orchard 
and a part of their yard. To be more exact the limits can be 
traced as follows: Beginning at the N. W. angle of the Sacristy, 
running along the south gable of the house of Madame Duchesne 
eastwardly in a straight line to Cold Water Creek [the Spring 
Run] one hundred and fifty feet; then along Cold Water Creek 
southwardly to St. Charles Road [?] feet; thence along said 
road westwardly one hundred and fifty feet; thence a straight 
line to the beginning. I would urge upon you to have a little 
plat made and deposited with the Ladies of the Sacred Heart 
with the inseription, ‘‘Plat of the Property of the church and 
presbytery of St. Ferdinand belonging to the Bishop and guar- 
anteed by him for the use of the Catholic Congregation and the 
priest who will serve it under the authority of the Bishop.’’ Du 
Bourg & Van Quickenborne, New Orleans, May 25, 1825. On May 
1, 1826, Bishop Du Bourg conveyed to Father Van Quickenborne 
the church-lot and improvements, the property being deseribed as 
follows in the deed of transfer: ‘‘Part of a larger tract, formerly 
the property of Joseph James, containing fifty-four feet in front 
and two hundred and ten feet deep more or less and bounded as 
follows: On the east by a branch dividing it from a lot owned 
by Hugh O’Neil, on the north running on a line with the church 
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Father De La Croix writes to Father Rosati, C.M., Vicar- 
General, September 20, 1820, that he has a pledge from Mr. Mul- 
lanphy of a thousand dollars towards the building of the new 
church; also that he has spoken to several wealthy non-Catholics, 
who have promised to assist him in the same enterprise. St. Louis 


Archdiocesan Archives. 
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20, 1820, Father De La Croix wrote to Father Rosati: 
‘I hope I shall be able to succeed in the project of our 
new church. Mr. Mullanphy has promised me 1,000 dol- 
lars. I have spoken to several other rich persons, who 
have promised to assist me though they are of another 
religion.’’*® The name of John Mullanphy, then resi- 
dent in Florissant, is thus brought into connection with 
the brick church as contributor of the largest sum of 
money paid towards its erection. It was in recognition 
of this and subsequent gifts that two pews in the new 
church were reserved to the Mullanphy Family in per- 
petuity.*4 


On February 19, 1821, Father De La Croix laid the 
eorner-stone of the new church, the stone for the purpose 


that is erected on said lot, on the west running on a line with the 
back of the building (called the Sacristy) attached to the church 
and on the south running on a line with a small building owned 
by Madame Duchesne, to the said branch or place of beginning 
to hold the said lot and improvements unto the same Charles Van 
Quickenborne and his assigns forever, provided the said Charles 
F. Van Quickenborne and his assigns shall cause the service of the 
Catholic Church to be constantly performed in said church for the 
use of the Roman Catholic Congregation and on his or their ceas- 
ing to do so for the space of at most one year that the property 
offered shall revert to the seller or his assigns.’’ St. Louis Uni- 
versity Archives. 

* St. Louis Archdiocesan Archives. 

*<“<¢Mr. John Mullanphy has subscribed and paid a thousand 
dollars for the construction of the new church. Besides this, he 
has this day given me two hundred dollars more. In consideration 
of this I have granted him the privilege, as long as it is in my 
power to do so, of holding his two pews in perpetuity without 
rent. C. De La Croix, Priest, May 16, 1822.’’ Entry (in French) 
in the Baptismal Register, St. Ferdinand’s Church. 
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being a gift from Mother Duchesne.” Alongside the 
stone was buried a small-sized bottle containing a French 
record in parchment, of which the following is a transla- 
tion : 

“T, Charles De La Croix, by permission of our most Rev- 
erend Bishop Valentine William Louis Dubourg, Bishop of 
Louisiana, have laid the first stone of this church, dedicated 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, under the invocation of St. 
Ferdinand and St. Francis Regis. Madame Duchesne, Sister 
Superior of the House, presented to me the aforesaid stone, 
Mesdames Octavie Berthold and Eugenie Audé being present, 
also the other Sisters of the community and the boarders, who 
have all signed their names, together with any others from the 
village, ete.’”’16 


The record notes that the Veni Creator was sung and 
that the prayers in the Ritual were recited, while at the 
end of the ceremony the participants withdrew in pro- 
cession chanting the Magnificat and the hymn OL Ou 
Francis Regis. 

With the church of red brick that thus arose under 
Father De La Croix’s enterprising direction, Mother 
Duchesne stood in very intimate connection. ‘During 
my illness,’’ she notes in her Journal, ‘‘T felt sorry to 
die before I had erected a public oratory in honor of the 
Sacred Heart. I spoke of it to the Bishop, and he de- 


% Entry by Father De La Croix in the Baptismal Register. 

% The text of the parchment record is reproduced in a Ms. 
memorandum (of date apparently 1832 or later) bearing the title, 
Memoire des choses plus importantes concernant la parowsse de St. 
Ferdinand. St. Ferdinand Rectory, Florissant. Father De La 
Croix in an entry in the Baptismal Register states that ‘‘the cor- 
ner Stone (la premiere pierre) was laid by Madame Duchesne, 
Superior of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, and me, the under- 
signed.’? 
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eided that the Church he is going to build at Florissant 
should be dedicated to the Sacred Heart and to St. Ferdi- 
nand only in a secondary manner.’’ The zealous nun 
had taken to heart the words addressed by Mother Barat 
to the group of spiritual daughters sent by her to 
America: ‘‘If in the country where you are going you 
were to do no more than erect one altar to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, it would be enough for your happiness in 
eternity.’’*’. The choice of St. Francis Regis as one of 
the patrons of the church was likewise made in deference 
to Mother Duchesne. Her devotion to the great mis- 
sionary-priest of Vivarais was of long standing. Not 


“ Baunard, op. cit., 215. The new St. Ferdinand’s was not the 
first church in the United States dedicated to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. However, it was very probably the first church in the West 
to take up the now familiar and widely spread devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. The Confraternity of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, enriched with many indulgences by Pius VII, was estab- 
lished in St. Ferdinand’s ‘‘under the auspices and by the author- 
ity’’ of Bishop Du Bourg. The object of this Confraternity was 
‘*the glory of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, the honor of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, our own sanctification by the practice of good works, 
the propagation of our Holy Religion by the giving of good exam- 
ple and especially by the instruction of youth.’’ Every member 
spent an hour each year in church in adoration of the Sacred Heart 
on some day chosen at his admission into the Confraternity; be- 
sides he recited daily an Our Father and Hail Mary with these 
aspirations,’’ Praised, blessed, adored, and loved for ever be the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus in the Most Holy Sacrament of the Altar.’’ 
An admission fee of one dollar was asked as also an annual fee 
of the same amount to meet the expenses of the Sunday-School, 
which was taught by the members of the Confraternity. Books, 
paper and prizes were purchased for the children, who were ad- 
mitted regardless of creed, provided they conformed to the exte- 
rior discipline of the school. Other branches of instructions, be- 
sides the catechism, were evidently taught the children. 
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yet a nun, she had made in 1800 a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of the Saint, whom she had already chosen as her 
protector, and from that day forth she was drawn to a 
particular imitation of him, especially in the interest he 
took in the education of poor children. Having one day 
accidently come into possession of a relic of the Saint, 
she took oceasion of the circumstance to engage herself 
by vow to pay him special honor if he obtained for her 
a call to the foreign missions. The building of the new 
church at Florissant gave her an opportunity to fulfill 
her promise. ‘‘In her gratitude and devotion to St. 
Francis Regis,’’? writes her biographer, ‘‘Madam Du- 
chesne not only wished him to be one of the patrons of 
the church, but also asked the Bishop to place a statue 
of the Saint in the sacred edifice. Mgr. Du Bourg said 
that he did not possess one, but that, if in a box he was 
expecting from Rome there should happen to be what 
he wanted, he would make her a present of it. And it 
did turn out that on opening the case, the first thing that 
appeared was a picture of the holy missionary at the 
point of death, with an angel supporting him and show- 
ing him in heaven where Jesus and Mary were about to 
receive him. This picture was placed in the chapel set 
apart for the nuns and became the object of Madame 
Duchesne’s special devotion.’’** 


8 Td., p. 215, ‘‘As a compensation for our insignificance,’’ 
Mother Duchesne wrote from Florissant to her sister im France at 
Christmas 1836, ‘‘we are in the house expressly dedicated to St. 
Francis Regis and we have in our church the Altar promised to 
him by a vow made in France with the view of obtaining his pro- 
tection for our American Missions.’’ 


eo 
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The Right Reverend Louis William Valentine Du Bourg, Bishop 
of Louisiana and the Floridas. An outstanding figure in the pioneer 
ecclesiastical history of the West. ‘‘ With his permission and author- 
ity’’, as a record in the Registre des Baptémes attests, the present 
St. Ferdinand’s Church was built. 
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In the parish register of baptisms is a record in 
Father De La Croix’s own hand attesting that ‘‘the brick 
ehurech of St. Ferdinand has been built by permission 
and with the authority of Monseigneur G [uillaume| 
[V] alentine Du Bourg, Bishop of Louisiana and the 
Floridas. This Church is dedicated to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus under the invocation of the Saints Ferdinand 
and John Francis Regis.’’ 

The blessing of the church took place November 21, 
1821, Father De La Croix performing the ceremony. He 
was assisted by Father Acquaroni, the pastor of Portage 
Des Sioux, Father Niel, President of St. Louis College, 
who sang the High Mass, the first in the new church, 
Father Deys, Superior and Father Anduze, Director of 
Studies in the College named. Father Anduze preached 
on the occasion both in French and English, and also 
read after the Gospel the Bishop’s orders regarding the 
abolition of the trustee-system and the sale of pews in 
the new chureh.® The brick church thus opened to 
divine service with a splendor of ceremony that no doubt 
lived long in the memory of the habitants is the same in 
which the parish of St. Ferdinand continues to worship 
to this day. Ecclesiastical landmarks of more ancient 
date have disappeared with the ravages of time leaving 
St. Ferdinand’s Church probably the oldest house of 
worship standing between the Mississippi and the Rocky 
Mountains. Around it and its pastors gathered with 
the passing of the years not a little of historic interest 
and importance in Catholic beginnings in that great 
region. 


Entry in St. Ferdinand’s Baptismal Register. 
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In view of abuses that attended the operation 
of the trustee-system under which the first ehurch had 
been administered, Bishop Du Bourg determined to dis- 
continue it, as we learn from the prelate’s order or man- 
date, which Father Anduze read at Mass the day the 
new church was dedicated.2° ‘‘The powers of the trustee 
shall cease from the moment the new church is blessed 
and the curé shall be the sole trustee under our author- 
ity.’’ The order which was issued on this same occasion 
requiring the trustee-in-charge to deliver up to the curé 
all funds belonging to the church was complied with 
promptly. Father De La Croix wrote in a letter of Jan- 
uary, 1822: 


v 


‘The honorable trustee has submitted his accounts 
without the least difficulty. I am in good terms just now 
with Mr. Grandlouis and all the others, whom I made 
come to confession. We are going next Monday or 


The text of Bishop Du Bourg’s mandate published during 
Mass at the dedication of the new church follows with a few 
omissions. The original text, in French and in Bishop Du Bourg’s 
own handwriting, is inscribed in the Florissant Baptismal Regis- 
ter, which contains also a second copy by another hand. 

‘‘Mandate of Monseigneur Louis William by authority of the 
Holy Apostolic See, Bishop of Louisiana and the Floridas. 

Being about to depart for our episcopal visit to the lower 
extremity of our diocese and desirous to provide before our de- 
parture that the opening (installation) of the new church of St. 
Ferdinand be carried out without difficulty of any kind, we have 
ordered and ordained as follows: 

1. We confirm the Rev. Charles De La Croix in the title of 
Curé of the said St. Ferdinand subject to our orders, and we grant 
him all the additional powers necessary to administer in our name 
the said church and its temporal interests. 

2. The powers of the trustees named by the parish shall 
cease from the moment of the blessing of the new church and the 
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Tuesday to sell the pews, of which sixteen are already 
made and in place. I hope that in short time everything 


Curé shall be the sole trustee under our authority. Consequently 
the present trustee-in-charge shall deliver into the hands of the 
said Curé the money and notes in the box to be used for the finish- 
ing of the new church and the Curé shall give a receipt for the 
same. 

3. The pews of the new church shall be sold in perpetuity under 
restriction of an annual rent, which we fix at eight dollars for a 
choice of the first eight pews near the sanctuary, reducing the rent 
by a half dollar for the next eight pews and so on in succession 
down to the last pew towards the door. 

4. The holders of pews in the old church who shall have com- 
plied with the terms of our ordinance of the month of September 
of last year shall be duly assembled in order to have first choice 
of places in the new church, which places shall be auctioned off 
for them alone and shall be awarded to the highest bidder, the 
bidding to commence at twenty dollars; reservation from this 
arrangement being made of the first four pews in front of the 
altar. 

5. After this auction shall have been held on one certain day, 
the Curé shall assign another day for the sale of the other pews. 

9, All the ornaments, effects, sacred vessels, shall be brought 
from the old to the new church and delivered to the Curé accord- 
ing to an inventory, a copy of which shall be sent to us by the 
outgoing trustee. 

10. The present presbytery, the adjoining land and the debris 
of the old church shall remain at the disposal of the Curé and the 
cemetery shall be kept up where it now is, the enclosure (fence) 
around it to be kept in repair at the expense of the parishioners. 
Given at St. Louis October 11, 1821, to be read in a general assem- 
bly of the Catholic inhabitants of St. Ferdinand and spread on the 
registers of the parish. 

L. Will. Bp. of Louisiana. 

And, finally, to secure forever the ground on which the new 
church of St. Ferdinand is built, as it is reared for the exclusive 
use of the divine service, according to the rite of the Roman 
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will be in good order.’’*! Among the names of the first 
pew-holders are those of Hyacinthe St. Cyr, Hyacinthe 
Deshetres, John Mullanphy, Charles Chambers, Joseph 
Aubuchon, Martin Le Pere, Hugh O’Neil, Paul Desjar- 
lais, Michael Castello, Mr. McDonald, Pierre Hebert dvt 
Lecomte, John Kincaid, Thomas Withinton, Michael 
Crelis, Josiah Miles, Thomas Miles, J. F. Hamtramck, 
Fenton Goss, Antoine Smith, Louis Onore, Grandlouis 
(Louis Ouvré), Joseph Hubert, and Amable Sincenne.* 

Mention has already been made of the circumstance 
that Father De La Croix, while a student in the Semi- 
nary of Ghent, had been inspired by Father Nerinckx’s 


Catholic Church and under obedience to the Bishop sent by our 
Most Holy Father, the Pope, we declare by these presents that the 
said ground being our property, we desire that it be not appled 
to any other use and we take from our heirs and successors all 
right to dispose of it otherwise; the which we have signed October 
11, 1821, in presence of the witnesses named below, to be pre- 
served and inscribed in the Registers of the parish of St. Ferdi- 
nand, St. Louis County, State of Missouri. 


Witness: L. Will. Du Bourg, Bishop 
Gabriel Richard of Louisiana and the Floridas. 
F. Niel 

L. Deys 


A. Anduze 

1De La Croix & Rosati, January 3, 1822. Louis Ouvré dit 
Grandlouis, supra, p. 144. 

Entry in St. Ferdinand’s Baptismal Register. Interesting 
data in regard to the sale of the pews are recorded in the Bap- 
tismal Register. In accordance with Bishop Du Bourg’s instruc- 
tions, the bidding began at twenty dollars. Twenty dollars and 
fifty cents is the lowest sum entered, some twenty-five pews having 
been purchased at that price. The highest-priced pew was J. F. 
Hamtramek’s at ninety-nine dollars. Next came the pews of Paul 
Desjarlais ($37), Michael Castello, Martin Le Pere, Hyacinthe 
Deshetres ($30). 


St. Ferdinand’s Church. Originally dedicated, in Father De 
La Croix’s own words ‘‘to the Sacred Heart of Jesus under the 
invocation of Saints Ferdinand and John Francis Regis.’’ Cor- 
nerstone laid by Father De La Croix and Mother Duchesne, 
February 19, 1821. Blessed and opened for divine service by 
Father De La Croix, November 21, 1821. Consecrated by Bishop 
Rosati, September 2, 1832. The fore part of the shurch as it 
stands and the tower are additions to the original structure. 
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fervent appeal to the seminarians to become an Indian 
missionary and that it was chiefly with a view to realiz- 
ing this pious desire that he had attached himself to 
Bishop Du Bourg. Things were now so to shape them- 
selves as to bring within his reach an opportunity to 
engage for a brief period in this field of apostolic effort. 
From the standpoint of health and ability to endure the 
hardships of a missionary career, the experiment was not 
to prove a success. The chronic asthma which Father 
De Le Croix brought with him from Belgium unfitted 
him for resident missionary work among the Indians 
and after the brief excursions which we are about to nar- 
rate he never again gave himself to this phase of the 
sacred ministry. His two excursions to the Osage, how- 
ever brief their duration, are of the first interest his- 
torically, marking as they do the initial effort of the 
Catholic Church in the nineteenth century to evangelize 
the Indian tribes of the trans-Mississippi country. After 
the passing of the eighteenth-century Jesuit missionaries, 
no visit on the part of Catholic priests appears to have 
been made to any Indian tribe of the West until Father 
De La Croix’s Osage excursions of 1822. Moreover, as 
these excursions of 1822 were made while he was pastor 
of Florissant, the distinction that attaches to them as 
the opening incidents in the history of Catholie mis- 
sionary enterprise in the West must needs be stressed in 
any adequate account of St. Ferdinand’s parish. 


The tradition of the missionary priests of the old or 
pre-suppression Society of Jesus was still a living one 
among the Osage Indians. At the Barrens an aged 
Osage woman still cherished personal recollections of 
these apostolic men of a past generation ; and in his visits 
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to the Osage Father Van Quickenborne, the Jesuit, met 
some of the tribe who still remembered the older line of 
Jesuit missionaries.22 As a consequence we find the 
Osage in advance of all other tribes in petitioning for 
Catholic priests, as the new era of Gospel light and 
warmth was ushered in with the coming of Bishop Du 
Bourg to Upper Louisiana. In 1820 Sans-Nerf, princi- 
pal chief of the Big Osage, with several subordinate 
chiefs in his retinue, visited the prelate in St. Louis. 
The scene of the meeting was the Bishop’s so-called pal- 
ace, an humble cottage of stone on Second Street, which 
dated from the time of Father de Limpach, St. Louis’s 
second resident priest. On the walls of the Bishop’s 
room hung a number of valuable paintings, as also a 
beautiful ivory crucifix. This last object it was which 
especially riveted the Indians’ attention. They gazed at 
it with open-eyed wonder while the Bishop improved the 
occasion to speak to them of our Blessed Redeemer. 
‘‘Look,’’ said he to his guests through the interpreter 
who accompanied them, ‘‘look at the Master of Life who 
came down from heaven and died for us and for the red- 
skin as well as for those whose skins are white. It was 
to make us happy that he suffered greatly and shed his 
blood. He it is who has sent me here to make known to 
you His divine will.’’ The emotion depicted on the faces 
of the Indians as the interpreter translated the Bishop’s 
words was pathetic to the last degree. They lifted their 
eyes and hands to heaven and then let their gaze fall 


2 Van Quickenborne to Dzierozynski, July 25, 1823. The inci- 
dent of the Osage woman is told by Father Odin, the future 
Bishop of Galveston, in a letter of 1823 in the Annales de la 
Propagation de la Fot. 
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again on the crucifix. Sans Nerf on taking leave of the 
Bishop made it known through the interpreter that if 
the prelate should be pleased to visit the Osage he would 
be given a warm welcome and would effect considerable 
good among them. The Bishop responded with a promise 
to visit the Osage and by way of a keepsake gave to each 
of the chiefs a little crucifix and medal, which he hung 
around their necks with a ribbon.** 


In what esteem the Osage thereafter held Bishop Du 
Bourg and the Church he represented is brought out in 
an incident that occurred shortly after the visit paid him 
in St. Louis by the seven Osage Chiefs. The latter being 
in Washington as guests of the Government were each 
the recipient at the hands of President Monroe of a 
superb uniform and a silver medal. At a banquet ten- 
dered the chiefs the President drank to the health of 
George Washington while the distinguished guests who 
followed him also proposed the health of some American 
celebrity. When it came to Sans-Nerf’s turn, there was 
a general expectation that he would propose the Presi- 
dent’s health, but to the great surprise of the gathering 
he exclaimed, ‘‘I drink to the health of our good Father, 
the chief of the Black-robe, who lives in the village of the 
Chouteaus.’’ The President and other guests on being 
informed by an interpreter that Sans-Nerf wished to 
drink to the health of Bishop Du Bourg promptly joined 
with him in the tribute of respect to the Bishop of Lou- 
isiana. The Indian chief then displayed the crucifix and 
medals which Bishop Du Bourg had given them, and 
which always held the place of honor in the many sou- 


** Ann. Prop. (Louvain, 1825), p. 484. 
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yenirs which they were accustomed to carry on their 
persons. 


In the fall of 1821 Bishop Du Bourg left St. Louis 
for New Orleans, where he was destined to reside during 
the remainder of his stay in America. One consequence 
of the Bishop’s change of residence was that there could 
no longer be question of his visiting the Osage in person. 
He therefore commissioned Father De La Croix to go in 
his place. 


The first historical mention of the Osage is to be 
found in Father Marquette’s autograph map of 1674 (7), 
whereon they appear along the Osage River in approxi- 
mately the same locality which they inhabited in the 
time of Father De La Croix. In 1821 they numbered 
altogether about 5,200, being divided into three bands, 
the Great Osage, the Little Osage and the Arkansas 
band. The principal village of the Great Osage, 4,200 
in number, was near the junction of the Marmiton and 
Little Osage rivers in Vernon County, Missouri. Highty- 
five miles southeast of the site of Kansas City Missouri, 
on the left bank of the Marais des Cygnes, two miles 
above where it enters the Osage, is Papinville, Bates 
County, Missouri, named for Pierre Melicour Papin, pio- 
neer Indian trader of the locality, who gave the land 
on which the town is laid out. About one and a half 
miles northwest of the site of Papinville was Harmony 
Mission, established by the United Foreign Missionary 
Society in 1821 with Presbyterian clergymen in charge. 
In the vicinity of Papinville was also to be found the 
trading-post of Paul Ligueste Chouteau (also written 
Ligueste Paul) situated in Bates County on the left bank 
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of the Osage about two miles below its junction with the 
Marais des Cygnes. 

Commissioned, therefore, by Bishop Du Bourg to 
make a missionary venture among the Osage in their 
homes near the Missouri frontier, Father De La Croix 
determined to acquit himself of the charge in the spring 
of 1822. We find him writing from Florissant on Jan- 
uary 30 of that year to Father Rosati at the Barrens. 


“Madame Auguste Chouteau told me that her husband will 
be here in eight or ten days and that he hopes to leave for the 
Indians in the month of March. As I am to leave with him, 
according to the instructions of Monseigneur, our worthy 
Bishop, I beg you as a favor to send me Mr. Dahmen for that 
time, as I have quite made up my mind to leave with Mr. 
Chouteau.2? . . . I beg you, Monsieur, not to forget the 
crosses and medals which you promised me for the Indians. 
Please be so good as to offer my respects to all your gentle- 
men, especially to Mr. De Neckere, who has quite forgotten 
me.*® J recommend myself earnestly to your prayers and to 
those of all these gentlemen. J embrace you all in the Sacred 
Hearts of Jesus and Mary and I have the honor to be with 
profound respect, Monsieur, 

“Cu. Dr La Crorx, Priest.” 


Auguste Pierre Chouteau, mentioned in Father De 
La Croix’s letter, is not to be identified with his famous 
uncle, Auguste Chouteau, co-founder with Ligueste La- 
clede of St. Louis. He was the eldest son of Pierre Chou- 


> Father Francis X. Dahmen, C. M. (1789-1866) was born at 
Duren in one of the Rhine Provinces, Germany. Ordained by 
Bishop Du Bourg in St. Louis in 1819, he was the first priest of 
his nationality to exercise the ministry among the German Catho- 
lics of Missouri. An excellent sketch of him may be read in the 
St. Louis Pastoral Blatt, 52: 129. 

*° Leo De Neckere, C. M., future Bishop of New Orleans. 
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teau, Senior, whose mother was Madame Therese Chou- 
teau, ‘‘the mother of St. Louis.’’ According to William 
Waldo, Auguste Pierre Chouteau was ‘‘of all the great 
house of Chouteau the most brilliant and gifted. He 
was a favorite with General Jackson during his presi- 
dency and was consulted by him more than any other 
man in the United States upon all questions connected 
with the numerous Indian tribes.’’?7 In 1809 he went up 
the Missouri River with a trading party of the Missouri 
Fur Company, the story of which venture has been told 
graphically by General Thomas James, who as a young 
man of twenty-seven enlisted in the party from his home 
in Florissant. Like his father and his brothers Pierre 
Cadet (Junior) and Paul Ligueste, Auguste P. Chouteau 
traded with the Osage, while his three half-brothers, 
Francis Gesseau, Cyprian, and Frederick, became identi- 
fied with the Indian trade along the Kaw Valley. For 
several decades the name Chouteau spelled fur-trade up 
and down the Mississippi Valley, every great venture in 
that field of enterprise counting among its principals 
some member of the historic family. In the event, Father 
De La Croix was not to accompany Auguste P. Chou- 
teau to the West, as he had expected to do when sending 
Bishop Rosati the letter of January 30, 1822. 

In February, 1822, Father De La Croix was able to 
inform Father Rosati, who was still discharging the du- 
ties of Vicar-General, that he had fixed on Easter week 
as the time of his departure for the Osage country. 


“Everywhere along the Missouri and Osage River they are 
expecting me, according to report brought back by Mr. Sarp1, 


7 James, Three years among the Indians and Mexicans, ed. by 
Walter B. Douglas, St. Louis, 1916, p. 259. 
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Jr., who has just returned from there. The gentlemen of his 
pursuit at St. Louis would have me leave immediately. I 
should indeed wish to be able to leave in the month of March, 
but after weighing all things carefully, I have decided to leave 
the second day after the great feast of Easter. I have an- 
nounced my departure to the parish, so that the parishioners 
may prepare to make their Easter duty during Holy Week, 
should they wish to confess to me; unless you consent to allow 
me to have the season for the Easter-duty begin with the fifth 
Sunday of Lent. You will render me a great service, Mon- 
sieur, by agreeing to send Mr. Dahmen before or at the be- 
einning of Holy Week, as a number of children will make their 
first communion. I have many things to arrange before my 
departure. I have sold more than forty pews in the new 
church and almost everything will be paid for in labor. For 
this reason and many others, I believe it will even be neces- 
sary that Mr. Dahmen be here as soon as I leave. I should be 
unable to wait longer, as the Indians return to their villages 
in the month of April for two or three weeks. I must there- 
fore try to be there during that period. Everything begins to 
proceed well in the parish, the good God be blessed for it. I 
recommend myself earnestly to your prayers and those of the 
good gentlemen (at the Seminary), for I am unworthy to 
undertake this mission. I am even looked upon by my people 
as a sort of invalid. Adieu! I have the honor to be with 
profound respect, Sir, 
“Your very humble and obedient servant, 
Cu. Dre La Crorx, Priest.”?§ 


This letter of Father De La Croix’s failed to be de- 
livered to Father Rosati as appears from a letter of sub- 
sequent date by the Florissant pastor to the same corre- 
spondent. 

“T learn from your last letter that you did not receive the 


letters which I wrote you in regard to leaving here. In the 
last I indicated the day of my departure, which I have fixed 


*° De La Croix 4 Rosati, Feb. 28, 1822, St. Louis Archdio- 
cesan Archives. 
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for the first or second day after the great feast of Haster. 
Yesterday I saw Mr. Auguste Chouteau, who comes from the 
Osage and leaves next week to return to them. This gentle- 
man told me that the season was good, but that I could wait 
longer if I wish to see all the Indians. Consequently, Mon- 
sieur, I earnestly beg you to send Mr. Dahmen at the begin- 
ning of Holy Week that he may get in touch with affairs here 
before I leave.”?°® 

Father Dahmen, a Lazarist and the first priest or- 
dained in St. Louis, having been sent to replace Father 
De La Croix during his absence, the latter at once set 
out for the Osage country, which he reached the first 
week in May. On the 5th of the month he baptized fit- 
teen half-breed Osage children at Ligueste P. Chouteau’s 
trading-house, the first of the number being a five-year- 
old boy, Antoine Chouteau, for whom Mr. Chouteau 
stood as god-father. Three additional baptisms followed 
on May 7 and two on May 12. These twenty baptisms 
are the earliest on record for Western Missouri beyond 
Cote-Sans-Dessein in Callaway County, at which latter 
place baptisms were performed by Father De La Croix 
in 1821.°° Father De La Croix did not travel beyond 
the Ligueste P. Chouteau trading-house in Bates County, 
where the baptisms took place, certainly not beyond the 
principal village of the Great Osage in Vernon County, 
which it would seem he visited on this occasion. His 
excursions did not therefore lead him beyond the western 
Missouri state-line to the other Osage villages, which he 
would have found emptied of the adult male Indians, 
De La Croix & Rosati, March 7, 1822, St. Louis Archdio- 
eesan Archives. 

°° Father De La Croix’s Osage baptisms of 1822 are entered 
(a transcript, the original records being lost) in a register in the 
archives of the Passionist Monastery, St. Paul, Kans. 
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the latter having withdrawn for the annual spring 
hunt.2t. By mid-June he had returned to Florissant, 
whence he addressed a brief account of his experience to 
Father Rosati. 


“St. Ferdinand, June 18, 1822. 

“Tt is now some days since I returned from my mission. 
The Indians received me very well and granted me everything 
I asked for in the name of the Bishop, so that I believe they 
would give us all their children should we set up an establish- 
ment among them. It was a great triumph for them to see me 
in their village. The chiefs of the other villages came to invite 
me to go and see them, promising me that I should eat the 
best they had in their villages. But as they were three days’ 
journey distance from Mr. Chouteau’s post and as they were 
just about to set out on their summer hunt, I did not go to 
see them. They will be back towards the first of August and 
will leave again in October. Hence, if this mission is to be 
kept up, it will be necessary to return there in the month of 
August, on which point I should wish a definite answer as 
soon as possible. It may be that the Bishop will not arrive 
in time for a barge, which will leave soon for the Indian 
Country. I believe that the salvation of a great number of 
souls depends on this mission. Examine the whole affair be- 
fore God and give me your orders.” 


In answer to this letter Father Rosati apparently en- 
joined upon the Florissant pastor to return to the Osage, 
though we are not to exclude the probability that it was 
Bishop Du Bourg himself who issued the order. How 
much the prelate was elated over the success of Father 


%1Tt has been asserted, erroneously, it would appear, that 
Father De La Croix’s Osage baptisms of May, 1822 took place on 
the site of St. Paul, Kansas, and are therefore the earliest admin- 
istration of the sacrament recorded for the State of Kansas. For 
a discussion of the point see Garraghan, Catholic Beginnings in 
Kansas City, pp. 23-26. 
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De La Croix’s first mission we learn from a letter which 
he addressed in English from St. Louis July 6, 1822, to 
a Sister of Charity in Emmittsburg, Maryland. 


“Amid my many causes of grief, it has pleased the divine 
goodness to give me some consolations, the more valuable as 
they are distributed with a sparing hand. Among them is the 
great opening to the introduction of the Gospel among the 
Indian tribes; an establishment is now in forwardness for the 
Osage nation, in which the first Catholic Missionary has been 
received with the most glowing expressions of love and confi- 
dence, while the Baptist [Presbyterian] missionaries, though 
strongly supported by Government, are pining in neglect and 
inaction. The Indians have their old tradition of the Robe 
Noire, of the Cross, of Catholic rites. Nothing but this will 
satisfy them. They have promised all their children to the 
envoys of their Great Father of St. Louis—and the principal 
agents, mostly Catholics, have given the example, not only by 
going themselves to confession, but also by offering all their 
help to make the establishment and support the children for 
a couple of years, that is, until we have the means of support- 
ing them ourselves. Show this to my good friend, Mr. Brute. 
I know how much he will be interested in the prospect and his 
prayers will not contribute little to realize it.’’*? 


Father Dahmen having arrived at Florissant on July 
22 again to replace Father De La Croix during his ab- 
sence, the latter left on the same day for the Indian 
country.* This time he visited all the Osage villages 
and, if we may credit Father Odin’s contemporary ac- 
count, extended his travels about three hundred miles 


® Bishop Du Bourg to Mother Rose, July 6, 1822, Archives of 
Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio (Cincinnati). 

83 Father Dahmen’s baptisms at Florissant number fourteen in 
all, six (April 16-May 25) and eight (July 26-Sept. 15). During 
Father De La Croix’s second absence Fathers Anduze and Brassac 
also officiated at the baptismal font. 
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beyond the main body of the Osage into the lands occu- 
pied by other tribes.*4 This would have brought him be- 
yond the Missouri line into what is now Southeastern 
Kansas. He thus became the pioneer priest of that state 
if we except the missionaries who entered it or are said 
to have entered it with the early Spanish exploring expe- 
ditions that came up from Mexico. Father De La Croix 
is declared to have visited on the occasion of his second 
(and perhaps also his first) excursion to the Osage In- 
dians, the handful of French Catholic settled at the 
mouth of the Kaw on the site of the present Kansas City. 
No evidence, however, of the missionary’s presence in 
this locality at any time during his western journeys is 
anywhere on hand.*® Father De La Croix’s baptisms on 
his second visit numbered thirteen, of which twelve were 
administered on August 11 and one on August 16. With 
the silken banner of the Blessed Virgin which Mother 
Duchesne and her nuns of Florissant had made for the 
occasion displayed before the Indians, Father De La 
Croix addressed the latter in a great council of chiefs 
and natives held presumably at the principal village of 
the Great Osage, which was almost eight miles south of 
Harmony Mission.*® Two Presbyterian clergymen from 
the Mission were interested spectators of the services 


Odin, Ann. Prop., 1: 450. 

* Garraghan, Catholic Beginnings in Kansas City, p. 20. 

%<<The day for baptizing having come, I fixed up my altar 
as well as I could. The chief ornament was a handsome banner 
from Mother Duchesne, showing a beautiful picture of the Blessed 
Virgin embroidered by the young Ladies of the Sacred Heart 
Boarding School. It was an object of delight to the Indian 
women.’’ Ann. Prop., 3: 513. 
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conducted by Father De La Croix on this cecasion; and 
when the missionary started back for Florissant, he left 
his altar equipment and sacred vestments in safe-keeping 
at Harmony Mission, where they were found by Father 
Van Quickenborne on his first visit to the Osage in 1827. 
A month later than Father De La Croix’s return to 
Florissant he wrote to Father Rosati at the Barrens. 


“Tt is now four weeks since I returned from my second 
visit to the Osage. Again was I received very well by the 
natives. I saw the entire nation. I had the good fortune to 
speak to them in a great council in which all the chiefs, natives 
and fighting men, were assembled. I spoke to them in sur- 
plice and stole and with a crucifix in my hand (whereat all 
seemed to be greatly pleased) in presence of two Presbyterian 
ministers. The Osage nation is ready to receive Catholic mis- 
sionaries as soon as the Bishop can send them some. The heat, 
thirst and fatigue made me fall into a fever. I traveled from 
three to four hundred miles while so indisposed. The good 
God gave me strength enough to reach Florissant and I begin 
now to feel better. I had the happiness of saying Mass eight 
days after my arrival here.’’3” 


The suecess which Father De La Croix met with in 
his visits to the Osage and the bright prospects held out 
for a permanent mission among that tribe turned the 
thoughts of Bishop Du Bourg more earnestly than ever 
to the problems of how to provide for the spiritual needs 
of the Indian tribes scattered up and down his vastly 
extended diocese. The solution of the problem he sought 
to compass, partially at least, by the introduction into 
his diocese of a religious order of men who had ever 
regarded missionary, enterprise among uncivilized peo- 


7 De La Croix & Rosati, Nov. 4, 1822. 
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ples as a favorite outlet for their energy and zeal. Their 
first establishment in Bishop Du Bourg’s diocese was at 
Florissant and with their coming Father De La Croix 
withdrew from the pastorate of St. Ferdinand’s Church 
to another field of labor. 


CHAPTER VIII 


FATHER CHARLES F. VAN QUICKENBORNE 


Early in 1823 Bishop Du Bourg was in Washington 
to secure a Government subsidy for some missionaries 
whom he hoped to send out to the Indian tribes of his 
diocese. He was successful to the extent that he was 
guaranteed by the Government through the Secretary of 
War, John C. Calhoun, an annual appropriation of $800 
for the maintenance of four missionaries and also a con- 
tribution of unspecified amount toward the erection of a 
building in which to house them.* 


Yet even while thus negotiating with the Govern- 
ment, the sanguine prelate knew not from what quarter 
ne was to obtain the necessary personnel for his pro- 
jected Indian missions.? But on this occasion his simple 
confidence was more than justified by the obviously prov- 
idential issue of the event. He had just succeeded in his 
efforts to obtain from the Government a subsidy for the 
support of Indian missionaries who were to come from 
he knew not where when presently a situation was dis- 
closed that solved the problem before him in a manner 
as happy as it was unexpected. The Novitiate of the 


1G. J. Garraghan, S. J., St. Regis Seminary in Catholic Hts- 
torical Review, 4: 452. Calhoun to Du Bourg, February 20, 1823; 
March 11, 1823. 
*Du Bourg 4 M. Louis Du Bourg, March 17, 1823, in Annales 
de la Propagation de la Foi, 1: 462 (Louvain ed. 1825). 
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Society of Jesus at White Marsh in Maryland was on the 
point of being closed owing to lack of material means to 
insure its support. Bishop Du Bourg, on being advised 
of this critical state of affairs, proposed or had pro- 
posed to him a transfer of the entire personnel of the 
Novitiate to his diocese, with the design of realizing 
through their agency his program of missionary enter- 
prise among the Indians of the West. The conditions of 
the transfer were satisfactorily arranged between the 
prelate and Rev. Charles Neale, Superior of the Jesuit 
Mission of Maryland, and a concordat declaring the re- 
spective rights and obligations of the Society of Jesus 
in Missouri and the Bishop of Louisiana was drawn up 
and signed by the two contracting parties at Georgetown 
College, March 19, 1823. A week later Bishop Du 
Bourg signed a bond conveying to the Jesuits for their 
future home the property of two hundred and twelve 
acres near Florissant with which we are already familiar 
under the name of the Bishop’s Farm.* 

As the Jesuit novices would not be ready to take the 
field as missionaries before a period of further training 
and preparation, the Bishop saw himself compelled to 
modify somewhat the plan he had originally laid before 
the Government. He now, for the first time, it would 
appear, conceived the idea of an Indian School to be 
financed with the Government appropriation he had per- 
sonally solicited and obtained in behalf of the few priests 
who were to engage in resident missionary labor among 
the native tribes. ‘‘ Pending the ordination of our Jesuit 


The text of the Concordat is in Hughes, History of the So- 
ciety of Jesus in North America, Colonial and Federal, Docu- 
ments, 2: 1021. 
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novices and their going forth as apostles,’’ he wrote to 
his brother, M. Louis Du Bourg of Bordeaux, March 17, 
two days before the signing of the concordat, ‘‘I am pre- 
paring to receive into the Seminary a half-dozen Indian 
children from different tribes, so as to begin to famil- 
jarize my young missionaries with their manners and 
languages and in turn prepare the children to become 
guides, interpreters and helpers to the missionaries, 
when the time comes to send the latter forth to the scat- 
tered tribes.’ 4 

On the same day that he penned the preceding, 
Bishop Du Bourg wrote to Secretary of War John C. 
Calhoun: 


“f am willing to give for that establishment a fine and 
well-stocked farm, situated in the rich valley of Florissant 
about one mile from the River Missouri and fifteen from St. 
Louis. Seven young clergymen, from twenty-two to twenty- 
seven years of age, of solid parts and an excellent classical 
education, are nearly ready to set off at the first signal under 
the guidance of two Superiors and professors and with an 
escort of a few faithful mechanics and husbandmen to com- 
mence that foundation. I calculate at about two years the 
time necessary to consolidate it and to fit out most of those 
highly promising candidates for the duties of the mission, 
after which they will be anxious to be sent in different direc- 
tions according to the views and under the auspices of Gov- 
ernment, whilst they will be replaced in the Seminary by 
others destined to continue the noble enterprise. ° 


As a result of Bishop Du Bourg’s representation the 
$800 promised by the Government towards the support 


4 Ann. Prop., 1: 465. 
°Du Bourg to Calhoun, March 17, 1823. Indian Office Ms. 
Records. 
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of four Indian missionaries were to be diverted at least 
temporarily from this object and appled to the Indian 
School which the Jesuits were to open at Florissant. The 
latter left White Marsh, Maryland, on April 11, 1823, 
travelling by wagon and on foot over the Alleghanies to 
Wheeling, by flatboat down the Ohio, and on foot from 
Shawneetown in Illinois to St. Louis, which they reached 
on the afternoon of May 31. At the head of the party 
as Superior was the Master of Novices, Father Charles 
Felix Van Quickenborne, a Belgian, born in Peteghem, 
near Ghent, January 21, 1788, and accordingly now only 
in his thirty-sixth year. At first a diocesan priest, he 
had become a Jesuit in 1815 and two years later came to 
America. The name of the seven scholastic novices who 
accompanied him to Florissant were Judocus Van 
Assche, Peter John DeSmet, Peter John Verhaegen, 
John Baptist Smedts, Felix Livinus Verreydt, John An- 
thony Elet and Francis De Maillet. In addition to 
Father Van Quickenborne and his novices the personnel 
of the pioneer party of 1823 included Father Peter 
Joseph Timmermans, Assistant Master of Novices, and 
three coadjutor brothers, Peter DeMeyer, Henry Reissel- 
man and Charles Strahan. All, with the exception of 
Brother Strahan, an American, and Brother Reisselman, 
a Hollander, were of Belgian birth.® 


On June 2, Father Van Quickenborne rode out on 
horseback to Florissant accompanied by Father De La 


*The most detailed account of the circumstances that first 
brought together the group of Jesuits who established themselves 
in Missouri in 1823 is in Maes, Life of Rev. Charles Nerincka, 
pp. 445-464. See also Laveille, Life of Father DeSmet, and Hill, 
History of St. Louis University. 
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Croix, who had come to St. Louis to welcome the Jesuit 
party. On the same day Brother De Meyer with another 
of the coadjutor brothers journeyed in a horsecart to 
the village, the two getting thoroughly drenched with 
rain on the way. They were followed by the novices who 
in two groups walked the entire distance, stopping 
midway to rest, partake of some simple refreshment and 
quench their thirst in the waters of Maline Creek. ‘Tues- 
day the novices had all arrived at the village where 
Mother Duchesne placed at their disposal an old struc- 
ture which stood a few yards south of the church and 
was being used by the nuns for a school. With their 
inimitable Superioress in the lead, the nuns outdid them- 
selves in charitable attentions to the young Jesuits, who 
received at their hands board and lodging during the 
days that were required to put things in readiness at 
the Farm.’ 

Faher Van Quickenborne, on arriving at St. Louis, 
expected to be put in immediate possession of the Farm, 
as the property had been promised him apparently with- 
out restrictions of any kind. ‘To his surprise he now 
learned that a Mr. Hugh O’Neil, Senior, was in actual 
possession of the property as tenant of Bishop Du 
Bourg, who had given him a ten-year lease dating from 
1820. ‘‘This gentleman,’’ so Father Van Quickenborne 
later informed the Bishop, ‘‘showed me a contract be- 
twixt your Lordship and himself, in virtue of which he 
could hold the farm as yet eight years, and said he would 
not give it up except compensation was made him for it. 
I then was forced to pay $100.00 cash and in order to 


*DeSmet, History of Missouri Mission [Ms.]. St. Louis Uni- 
versity Archives. 
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make up for the rest [O’Neil demanded $400.00], to 
plant, work, secure the crop and give him one-half of 
it.’’*? This arrangement was embodied in articles of 
agreement signed on June 6 between Father Van Quick- 
enborne and Hugh O’Neil, Senior, and witnessed to by 
Father De La Croix and Josiah Miles, according to 
which the Jesuits were to be given ‘‘peaceable posses- 
sion’’ of the Farm on or before June 10.° The buildings 
on the Farm were the same as those occupied by the 
nuns when they had temporary quarters there in the 
Fall of 1819. They consisted of three log-cabins, the 
largest sixteen by eighteen feet, the other two of smaller 
dimensions. 


The transfer of St. Ferdinand’s parish to the Jesuits 
was effected as soon as circumstances permitted.” 
Father De La Croix administered his last baptism in 
the Church on June 4 and Father Van Quickenborne 
his first on June 19. On June 12, Father De La Croix 
noted in the Baptismal Register that after paying out 
£6,000 for the new church he had still $355 in debts, 
‘which Mr. Van Quickenborne has the goodness to as- 
sume.’’? Moreover, there was money owing to the church 


® Van Quickenborne to Du Bourg, Sept. 4, 1825. O’Neil’s 
position was really that of manager of the Bishop’s Farm, which 
he worked (without paying rent) on a fifty-fifty basis, i. e., one 
half of the produce went to the Bishop, O’Neil keeping the other 
half. His contract with the prelate ran for ten years from Octo- 
ber, 1820. Bishop Du Bourg had apparently not anticipated that 
the tenant would claim compensation for his unexpired lease. 

* St. Louis University Archives. 

7” According to a memorandum in the St. Louis Archdiocesan 
Archives, ‘‘St. Charles, St. Ferdinand, Dardenne and other mis- 
sions were given to the Jesuits on June 3rd, 1823.’’ 
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to the amount of $380 payable in the course of the fol- 
lowing year. ‘‘Mr. De La Croix left the affairs of the 
parish in good order,’’ witnessed Father Van Quick- 
enborne in the first letter he was to write from Floris- 
sant to Father Rosati, Vicar-General for Upper Lou- 
isiana.1t Father De La Croix must have left Florissant 
about the middle of June. He carried with him to the 
South a letter from Father Van Quickenborne announc- 
ing to Bishop Du Bourg the safe arrival of the Jesuits 
at Florissant. On Father De La Croix’s way down the 
Mississippi the steamer on which he traveled stuck on a 
sandbar and remained there for three entire weeks.’” 
Father De La Croix’s summons from Bishop Du 
Bourg to repair to Louisiana was in keeping with the 
policy which the prelate had been pursuing ever since 
he began at the end of 1821 to reside in New Orleans. 
This policy was to build up the southern part of his 
diocese at the expense of the northern part, from which 


4 Van Quickenborne A Rosati, 1823. St. Louis Archdiocesan 
Archives. Father Van Quickenborne engaged himself not to touch 
any of the revenues of the church until the debts were paid. (Van 
Quickenborne to Francis Neale, St. Ferdinand, Dec. 12, 1823.) 
Father Van Quickenborne had assumed the church debts with re- 
luctance, fearing they would be a heavy burden for him in his 
poverty to carry. ‘‘The debt of the church which I had to take 
upon me amounts to 400 dollars which are to come from the pew- 
rents; which seems will not be got in three years. For since Mr. 
De La Croix has gone, times are changed and poverty has taken 
up its abode in our village, nor have I been able to collect what 
has been due to Mr. De La Croix and it will never be collected. 

The casuels [offerings for Masses, baptisms, etc.] of St. 
Ferdinand are very insignificant. Thus far 100 [dollars] a year.’’ 
Van Quickenborne to Du Bourg, Sept. 4, 1822. 

” Van Quickenborne to McElroy, July 21, 1823. 
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accordingly numerous priests and missionaries were 
gradually withdrawn. In November, 1820, Father 
Borgna was transferred from the St. Louis district to 
the South, followed in succession by Fathers De Angelis, 
Acquaroni, Cellini, Martin, Desmoulins, Rosti, Brassae, 
Anduze, Michaud, and Peyretti. To these were now 
added Father De La Croix, who was named pastor of 
St. Michel in Louisiana, where the first entry of his 
name in the parish register occurs on January 9, 1824. 
It does not seem that Father De La Croix returned 
thereafter to Florissant, where the brick church was to 
stand to our own day as a lasting memorial of his pas- 
toral enterprise and zeal. But every reader to whom 
the story of St. Ferdinand’s parish is a thing of interest 
will wish to be informed as to the subsequent career of 
this worthy priest. 


On his arrival at St. Michel Father De La Croix 
began at once to plan for an establishment there of the 
Religious of the Sacred Heart, whom he had learned at 
Florissant to admire for the work they were doing in 
the cause of Christian education. While still in his 
former charge, he had seen Madame Eugenie Aude, ac- 
companied by Sister Mary Layton, start out from Floris- 
sant in August, 1821, for Grand Coteau in Louisiana, 
where they were to open the third, in order of time, of 
the houses of their Society in America. About a year 
later, in the July of 1822, Mother Duchesne herself 
traveled South, no end of hardships marking the jour- 
ney, to visit the new foundation at Grand Couteau. She 
had with her Madame Josephine St. Cyr and Mary Mul- 


1 St. Louis Pastoral Blatt, 53: 104. 
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lanphy, as also Miss Thérése Pratte, still a pupil of 
the nuns with whom she had been since their first 
arrival in St. Charles. Father De La Croix’s first peti- 
tion to Mother Duchesne for a detachment of nuns for 
St, Michel met with a regretful refusal. But the priest 
would not be denied what he felt was a real necessity 
to make things prosper in his new parish. To realize 
his purpose, he employed the kindly intervention of 
Madame Audé, the Superioress at Grand Coteau, who 
journeyed all the way to Florissant to intercede with 
Mother Duchesne on behalf of Father De La Croix. The 
attempt succeeded and with the Mother General’s ap- 
proval Madame Audé was sent, with a few nuns, in Octo- 
ber, 1825, to open a convent in St. Michel. The consid- 
erable sum of $7,000 was collected by Father De La 
Croix towards building the convent, the corner-stone of 
which was laid by Father Dussaussoy, a nephew of 
Blessed Sophie Barat."* 

The asthmatic attack from which Father De La Croix 
had long been a sufferer grew more severe during his 
residence in the South. In the hope of securing relief, 
he returned to his native Flanders in 1827, but was back 
again at St. Michel in 1829, without, however, having 
quite got rid of his malady. From Flanders he had 


4 Td., 53: 105. While at St. Michel, Father De La Croix, 
with Bishop De Neckere of New Orleans, befriended the nine 
orphans of a family in his parish, Boudreaux by name, and sent 
the four boys, Eustache, Arsene, Isidore and Florentine, to St. 
Louis University. Of these, Isidore and Florentine became 
Jesuits, the first filling with great praise the position of Master 
of Novices at Florissant and the latter achieving well-deserved 
celebrity as the author of two admirable devotional books, God 
Our Father, and the Happiness of Heaven. 
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written to Bishop Rosati, ‘‘I am not any more attached 
to Flanders than to any other land. It is all the same 
to me where I remain, so long as I can save my soul.’’ 
During his stay of two years abroad, he had again given 
proof of the unusual talent he possessed for collecting 
money for pious purposes. On his return to St. Michel, 
he had with him money sufficient in amount to mect the 
entire cost of construction of a new parish church, which 
he proceeded to build and which he finished in 1852. A 
marble tablet over the entrance bearing the inscription, 
Piectas Belgarum Erexit, commemorated the generosity 
of his countrymen of Belgium. The health of Father 
De La Croix never took kindly to the climate of Lou- 
isiana; for this and other reasons, he was led to resign 
his parochial charge at St. Michel in 1834 and return to 
Europe. The more equable climate of Flanders restored 
him physically. He labored there in the ministry with 
energy and zeal for thirty-five years until his death in 
Ghent, August 20, 1869, at the age of seventy-seven. He 
was at the period of his demise Canon of the Cathedral 
of St. Bavo in Ghent, a dignity he had held since 1849.1° 
Though separated forever from the scenes of his early 
priestly labor in Missouri and Louisiana, Father De La 
Croix retained to the end the liveliest interest in the 
various missionary ventures in which his countrymen 
were engaged in the New World and on several ocea- 
sions substantial contributions in money were secured 
to them through his intervention. Unfamiliar figure 
though he be to the generation that is with us, he will 
live in history as one of the group of historic ecclesi- 
astical figures with whom is identified the pioneer devel- 


Td. 53: 107. 
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opment of Catholicism in the great inland empire over 
which Bishop Du Bourg ruled in spirituals a cen- 
tury ago. 


On assuming charge of St. Ferdinand’s parish Father 
Van Quickenborne was not slow to realize the value ot 
the educational services then being rendered by the So- 
ciety of the Sacred Heart. In the very first letter he ad- 
dressed to Father Rosati, the Vicar-General, he wrote: 
‘(We have the consolation of having the Ladies of the 
Sacred Heart who work with tireless zeal and are excel- 
lently equipped for giving a finished education to persons 
of their sex. In fine, the example of piety and holiness 
which they give and the Sunday School which they con- 
duct give reason to hope that the cause of religion will 
win and piety take root.’ At St. Charles Mother 
Duchesne had opened in 1818 a free school for girls, the 
first institution of its kind west of the Mississippi. At 
Florissant in 1824 if not earlier she likewise opened free 
schools, one for boys and one for girls. The boys’ school 
was under the care of Madame Lucille Mathevon, while 
Madame Berthold instructed the girls and also con- 
ducted a class for married women. The free schools 
were meant primarily for children whose parents could 
not afford the expense of their education. A conversa- 
tion she had with the saintly Kentucky missionary, 
Father Nerinckx, on the occasion of a visit he paid to 
Florissant in the June of 1824, had turned her thoughts 
with more insistence than ever to the problem of the 
education of poor children, a very pressing problem in 


* Van Quickenborne & Rosati, 1823. St. Louis Archdiocesan 
Archives. 
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days when public as well as parochial elementary schools 
were still unknown in Missouri.*’ 

As early as 1825, more probably as early as their first 
arrival at Florissant, Father Van Quickenborne’s scho- 
lastics were in charge of the Sunday-school, which was 
something more than its name would indicate, as one of 
their number informed a correspondent in [Hurope: 
“The Sunday-school, which is free for all the lads of the 
village, is taught by two of our number on all Sundays 
and feast-days of the year. Instruction is given there in 
reading, writing, ete.’’® That the Sunday-school bore 
this character of a quasi-elementary school at an even 
earlier date appears from the circumstance that on July 
20, 1823, Father Van Quickenborne bought of Mother 
Duchesne pens and paper to the value of three dollars 
for ‘‘the use of the Sunday-school.’’?® 


On July 31, 1823, Father Neil, President of St. Louis 
College, preached the panegyric of St. Ignatius Loyola 
in St. Ferdinand’s church and in the afternoon assisted 
at the ceremony of laying off the ground and turning the 
first few spadefuls of earth for an addition to the log- 
buildings on the Seminary Farm.?° This addition was 
to serve as the Novitiate and the significance of the ocea- 
sion was not lost on one of the participants in the event, 
the scholastic, Peter DeSmet, who in later years de- 
scribed it as ‘‘the inauguration of the first novitiate after 
the suppression of the Society in the great Mississippi 
Valley, which Marquette had dedicated two centuries 


™ Baunard, Life of Mother Duchesne, p. 261. 
Van Assche &4 De Nef, Scptember 1, 1825. 
17 St. Louis University Archives. 

“” DeSmet, History of Missouri Mission. [Ms.]. 
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ago to the ever-memorable Immaculate Conception of the 
glorius Blessed Virgin Mary, Queen of the Society of 
Jesus.’ 

He would be an unveracious chronicler who would 
set it down that St. Ferdinand’s parish was at this 
period a model one in fervor and regularity of Catholic 
practice. The evidence, as we have it from the testi- 
mony of pioneer ecclesiastical observers such as Bishop 
Flaget and Fathers Dunand and DeAndreis, indicates 
no vigorous beating of the pulse of Catholic life in the 
Creole settlements of Upper Louisiana. Religious indif- 
ference and other eighteenth-century products, coupled 
with the almost total spiritual neglect in which the set- 
tlers were often left owing to scarcity of priests, had 
borne their fruits. Within a year after his arrival at 
Florissant, the scholastic Van Assche wrote to his friend 
Mr. DeNef of Tournhout in Belgium that the Catholicity 
of the villagers was unfortunately too much a matter 
of form.2: Yet that the few priests of the Jesuit 
Seminary did not fail to make an impression on the vil- 
lagers, we learn from the testimony of Mother 


21 Van Assche & De Nef, April 29, 1824. There is no evidence, 
however, to warrant the conclusion that morality was at a low 
ebb among the Creoles. The unfavorable comments sometimes 
passed upon them by pioneer ecclesiastics seem to regard their 
neglect of church observances rather than serious delinquencies in 
the moral order. So competent an authority as the non-Catholic 
Alvord witnesses to the law-abiding character of the early French 
habitants of the Mississippi Valley. ‘‘Although priests and gov- 
ernors made loud complaint of the disorderliness of these habi- 
tants, yet their pleasures and vices were of a far milder type than 
those of their counterparts, the American backwoodsmen.’’ Al- 
vord, Cahokia Records, Introduction, XVI, XxI. See also Houck, 
History of Missourt, 2: 271-277. 
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Duchesne: ‘‘The revivals preached by the Fathers bring 
into the church and then to the Sacraments almost all 
the village. One hundred and sixty men have made their 
Easter Communion. On the feast of Corpus Christi, the 
procession followed by all the parishioners went along 
all the streets and through the fields. The Blessed Sacra- 
ment rested on an altar erected in our outfield. These 
Fathers would convert a kingdom.’’*? 

A detailed account of the Fete-Dieu or Corpus 
Christi procession of 1825 in Florissant which we-owe 
to the youthful Van Assche, not then in orders, may 
here find place. The following was the order of the 
procession : 


One of the Indian boys carried the cross; then came four 
of them in surplices carrying little bells, and after them the 
rest. The Indians were followed by the boys of the Sunday 
School and these by the women; next came the girls of the 
Sunday Schools conducted by the nuns; then the boarders 
followed by their teachers and the other nuns; then the 
clergy, our Father Superior carrying the Blessed Sacrament 
and attended by deacon, sub-deacon, two chanters in copes 
and a master of ceremonies. After these marched the men 
with a body-guard of soldiers. To enhance the beauty of the 
procession statues were carried by the children who scattered 
flowers along the way while sacred hymns were sung alter- 
nately by the nuns and the scholastics. In the midst of a field 
adjoining the church an altar was fitted out with the finest 
decorations we could procure. It was guarded by more than 
twenty soldiers, several of them Protestants, who discharged 
their muskets before, during and after the Benediction. 
During the High Mass Rev. Father Superior explained the 
significance of the ceremonies, and proved the doctrine of the 
Real Presence, at the same time exhorting the Catholics to 
show by their conduct the reality of their faith in the Blessed 


2 Baunard, op. cit., p. 261. 
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Sacrament. That day our church was altogether too small. 
Some of the Protestants were so captivated by our ceremonies, 
that they assured one of the Fathers they would never fail 
to be present on similar occasions. The procession would 
have marched through the village were it not that we feared 
some act of irreverence owing to so many Protestants living 
here. For this reason it took place on the property of the 
Ladies of the Sacred Heart, all Protestants being required to 
uncover the head before the Blessed Sacrament.?° 


The Indian school, which was to be the first step in 
the scheme of missionary enterprise which Bishop Du 
Bourg had devised for his Jesuit recruits, had not been 
lost sight of. Difficulties, however, delayed its inception 
and it was not until May 11, 1824, Feast of the Jesuit 
Saint Francis de Hieronymo, that the school to be des- 
ignated by Father Van Quickenborne in his reports to 
Government as St. Regis Seminary was formally opened 
with the admission into it of two Sauk boys, one six and 
the other eight years of age. Almost a month later three 
fowa were received, followed later by other Indian boys, 
mostly Osage half-breeds. Not more than thirty boys in 
all were received, the last Indian pupil leaving June 30, 
1831, when the school passed into history. In accordance 
with the arrangement entered into with Bishop Du 
Bourg, the Government extended aid to the school in 
annual appropriations totalling in the end about $3,500. 
The initial appropriation was the first money ever paid 
by the United States Government to a Catholic Indian 
School. To Florissant indeed belongs the distinction of 


°3 Van Assche & De Nef, 1825. Mr. Van Assche then a Jesuit 
scholastic in the ’twenties wrote frequently at this time to friends 
and relatives in Belgium. Rough copies of many of these letters 


are preserved. 


Father Van Quickenborne, 8. J., at Florissant, May 11, 1824. Sketch by Brother John B. 
Louis, 8. J., after data furnished by the Jesuit Fathers Walter Hill and Francis Stuntebeck, 


who were novices at Florissant before the original log-buildings were razed. 
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having had in St. Regis Seminary the first Catholic In- 
dian school established within the limits of the United 
States.”* 

In his scheme of Indian education Father Van Quick- 
enborne had not overlooked the girls. It was clear to 
him that his efforts in behalf of Indian boys would 
almost go for nothing unless on growing up they could 
secure Catholic wives with whom to persevere in the 
practice of their religion. He accordingly besought 
Mother Duchesne to do for Indian girls what he and the 
young Jesuits under his charge were doing for the In- 
dian boys. To her intensely apostolic spirit the idea of 
a school for Indian girls made instant appeal. The 
boarding-school for girls which she opened at Florissant 
had ceased to flourish or rather had become an outright 
failure, until only four children were in attendance. 
‘‘The board costs little,’’ she explained in June, 1824, to 
the Mother General, Madeleine Sophie Barat; “‘lodg- 
ing is already available, and as for clothes we shall beg 
them. We must omit nothing to further this interesting 
work, the object of so many desires, the very thing that 
brought us here.’’ And five weeks later, she wrote 
again: ‘‘I sometimes think that God has spoiled our 
first plans and our first undertaking, the boarding- 
school, I mean, in order to build up little by little the 
more fascinating work of the education of the Indians. ’’*> 

In the beginning of April, 1825, the pious ambition 
of Mother Duchesne was finally realized. ‘‘One evening 


24 For a detailed account of the Indian schools at Florissant, 
see the article, St. Regis Seminary in Catholic Historical Review, 
4: 452-478. 

** Baunard, op. cit., p. 264. 
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during Office,’’ Madame Mathevon records in her Jour- 
nal, ‘‘Father Rector [Van Quickenborne] called at the 
convent and asked to see the Superior. Picture the sur- 
prise of Madame Duchesne on seeing two little Indian 
girls before her, who, greatly embarrassed, were trying 
to hide themselves behind the Father’s flowing mantle. 
He had brought them up in a eart.’’ 


With these two pupils thus enrolled, the Female In- 
dian School at Florissant started off on its brief career. 
On all things in and around the convent, poverty was 
writ large. The expense of conducting an Indian school, 
$500 for the first year, was a heavy drain on the very 
meagre resources of the nuns. ‘‘For the expenses in- 
curred by them,’’ wrote Father Van Quickenborne in 
December, 1825, ‘‘I have offered and given them: (1) 
corn for the whole year; (2) potatoes for the whole year ; 
(3) firewood for the whole year. I doubt whether they 
will receive these things gratis. They help us much in 
working and repairing clothes for us and the Indians.’’*® 
An appeal made by Father Van Quickenborne to Wash- 
ington for an annual subsidy of $800 on behalf of 
Mother Duchesne’s school for Indian girls met with re- 
fusal and the school had to run its brief career of five 
or six years without government support of any kind. 
The institution was the first of its kind established under 
Catholic auspices in the United States. Too great a dis- 
tance from the Indian country and other circumstances 
militated against the suecess of the two Indian schools 
at Florissant ; but the experience gained by the Religious 
of the Sacred Heart and the Jesuits in the field of Indian 


*°-Van Quickenborne to Dzierozynski, Dec. 19, 1825. 
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education was a valuable one, which later they used to 
excellent purpose in the schools conducted by them 
among the Potawatomi of Kansas. 


The letters and journals of Mother Duchesne at this 
period record not a few incidents of interest for the 
parish history of St. Ferdinand’s. Now she tells of a 
family of Iroquois Indians who had brought their 
children to Florissant to be baptized. Another time she 
speaks of an Indian father who appeared in the village 
with the bodies of his dead children wrapped in buffalo 
skins, begging that they might be buried in the parish- 
cemetery. Again, she registers the joy that was hers 
in being god-mother to a little Iroquois girl, whom she 
calls Mary. 


The prospects for a rich harvest of souls among the 
redmen was indeed as great fuel to her zeal. ‘‘Send 
word,’’ she writes, ‘‘to my nephew Henry that the fields 
are ripening for the harvest and that it is time he should 
come and seek souls in the land which his patron, St. 
Francis Regis, longed so much to cultivate. We con- 
stantly invoke him for the conversion of the Indians and 
are making a forty-days’ prayer to obtain speedily an 
increase of laborers. But they must be dead to earthly 
things, for nothing gratifies nature in this ministry. 
Faith and love of our suffering Lord alone can find any 
satisfaction here.’’** 
ee Baunard, op. cit., p. 263. The Iroquois girl Mary of whom 
Mother Duchesne speaks does not appear in the Baptismal Reg- 
ister. But Mother Duchesne was god-mother to Elizabeth dit 
Lisette Barielle, baptized April 2, 1825. The child’s parents, 
Barielle and Shannoquoi were Menominee (folles Avoines) In- 
dians. Other Indian children baptized in St. Ferdinand’s were 
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On Monday, May 31, 1824, just one year after the 
Jesuits had established themselves at Florissant, Father 
Peter Joseph Timmermans, companion-priest of Father 
Van Quickenborne, died after a few hours’ illness. He 
was buried on the following day in St. Ferdinand’s 
church, under the epistle side of the altar and in the 
words of the scholastic Van Assche, ‘‘with all the cere- 
mony that we could command.’’ Three days after the 
death of his fellow-priest Father Van Quickenborne 
despatched to his Superior in Maryland this simple note: 


Painful as it is, I have to announce to your Reverence 
the death of our beloved Father Timmermans. He died like 
a soldier with armor in hand on the field of battle in the 
actual exercise of his truly apostolical zeal. The day before 
his departure out of this life, he celebrated Mass at St. 
Charles, came home and was, the next day, the thirty-first, a 
corpse. His loss is deeply felt by all that knew him. He has 
been buried in the church here and his funeral has been 
attended by a great number of persons. His death has pro- 
duced the effect which is ordinarily produced by the death of 
a saint.?8 


The death of Father Timmermans left Father Van 
Quickenborne the only priest in all the vast territory 
west of St. Louis. On Sundays there was no Mass at the 
Seminary and the young Jesuits were sent trudging 
through the wet grass to St. Ferdinand’s church, where 


Stanislaus, aged 10, and Peter, aged 13 (the latter a son of a 
principal chief of the Iowa known as Le Grand Marcheur), June 
5, 1825; and Peter and Joseph, Sacs, baptized October 3, 1824, by 
Bishop Rosati, John Mullanphy and his daughter, Mrs. Chambers, 
being sponsors. The four children were pupils in Father Van 
Quickenborne’s Indian School. 


**'Van Quickenborne to Dzierozynski, June 2, 1824. 


The Jesuit Cemetery, St. Stanislaus Seminary, Floris- 
sant, Mo. Here are joined in the fellowship of death scores 
of Jesuits who in no meagre measure helped to make history 
as they pursued their high adventure of winning the West 
to Christ. Longest dead of the number is Father Louis 
Sebastian Meurin, eighteenth-century Missionary, who said the 
first Mass in St. Louis; while almost the last to be interred 
in the hallowed spot is Claude McNair Bakewell, a young 
professor of brilliant promise, and great-grandson of the 
first Governor of Missouri. 


a jue 
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their Superior offered the Holy Sacrifice. At St. Charles 
and Portage des Sioux, sometimes, too, at Florissant, the 
scholasties recited French prayers or gave catechetical 
talks to the congregation in lieu of the regular Sunday 
services. As to the remote missions which Father Tim- 
mermans was accustomed to visit, and which included 
Cote-Sans-Dessein and Franklin, a hundred miles and 
more up the Missouri from Florissant, they were now 
perforce left unvisited altogether except at rare inter- 
vals. In one week in April, 1825, Father Van Quicken- 
borne made a missionary-trip of two hundred and fifty 
miles. To reach these distant stations, which he visited 
but onee a year, he had to swim his horse across the 
swollen creeks with his own body immersed neck-deep in 
water.”° 


To Mother Duchesne the painful situation so unex- 
pectedly created by the death of Father Timmermans 
was a matter of sympathetic concern. ‘‘He fell a vic- 
tim,’’ she writes, ‘‘to the hard labor he went through 
for the missions and in traveling across countries either 
submerged in water or quite barren, where he was 
obliged to lodge in wretched huts, to drink nothing but 
water, eat only salted meats and lie on the bare ground 
at night. The poor Father Rector remains, therefore, at 
this moment, the only priest in this State; he has more 
to do than he can manage. Feeble as he is in health, he 


*°Tn 1824 Father Van Quickenborne had contracts at fifteen 
dollars a year with Pierre Le Compte and Louis Bordeau (Borda), 
the latter of St. Charles, by which they engaged to ferry him 
across the Missouri in his ministerial trips, which service they were 
also to render to all such as had to cross the river to summon a 
priest. 
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has four parishes to look after and other distant mis- 
sions divided by rivers. On Sundays he says two Masses, 
preaches three times in the morning, gives the catechism 
and during every interval hears confessions.’’?° 


Father Van Quickenborne’s health had never been 
robust. Now, under the strain of a ministry which he 
had to carry on single-handed over a territory that prac- 
tically had no limits west of St. Louis, it gradually de- 
clined into a condition of actual collapse. When word 
of the crisis that had supervened at Florissant reached 
the ears of Bishop Du Bourg in New Orleans, he wrote 


to Father Van Quickenborne: ‘‘I learn with sorrow that 
you are overworking yourself and to all appearances 
eannot hold out much longer. . . . I believe that 


under the circumstances you ought to have a couple of 
vour scholasties ordained and thus obtain relief from 
your erushing labors.’’*! That the zealous Superior 
might be constrained to husband his forees, the prelate 
now had recourse to a drastic measure. He forbade 
Father Van Quickenborne to exercise the ministry be- 
yond the limits of St. Ferdinand unless summoned by 
the sick and accordingly withdrew from him the facul- 
ties or license which he had previously held for exer- 
cising the ministry in other parts of the State. These 
faculties were to remain thus revoked until two addi- 
tional priests should have come to share the Superior’s 
labors; they were to be restored ipso facto in the event 
of two of the scholastics being promoted to the priest- 


*° Baunard, op. cit., p. 262. Father Van Quickenborne was not 
at this time the only priest in the State. 


* Du Bourg a Van Quickenborne, May 25, 1825. 
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hood.** Before the situation could be relieved by the 
ordination of some of the scholastics, the battle seemed 
for a while to have been lost. In June, 1825, Father Van 
Quickenborne lay stricken with fever, awaiting what ap- 
peared to be the final summons. To Father Dzierozynski, 
Superior of the Jesuit Maryland Mission, to which the 
Mission of Missouri was still attached, he wrote: 


More to comply with duty and the desire of ours than 
anything else, I feel obliged to give you the following state- 
ment. About the beginning of last month I was taken with 
a bilious fever, proceeding from exceeding fatigue in going 
to the sick in the heat of the day and the dew of the night, 
almost without rest. The fever has left me. I am lingering 
and consider myself as going with rapid steps to the grave. 
Nothing, however, of this have I spoken to any of ours or to 
others. I think the time is come for your Reverence to make 
a sacrifice and send Father Dubuisson without delay. * * * 
The scholastics now without sacraments, Mass, ete. may suffer 
considerably and discouragement, yea, despair, thinking them- 
selves entirely abandoned, may disband them. A great odium 
will be laid upon the Society for treating in this way youths 
of great talents and just dispositions, after so many sacrifices 
made, ete. What will the Bishop say? How will you stand 
before the government? Be sure, Reverend Father, I have 
committed no excess of labors of my choice. I have gone to 
the sick when called only and that to such persons as were in 
extreme necessity. I do not think that our house can be kept 
up by ours here. My last will is in order. I leave no debts. 
The number of Indians amounts to nineteen. I have to write 
on most important matters, but am not able to do so now.’ 


Happily, Father Van Quickenborne’s illness did not 
take the fatal turn he had anticipated. His strength 
gradually returned and before long he was able to take 


* Du Bourg & Van Quickenborne, November (?), 1825. 
Van Quickenborne to Dzierozynski, August, 1825. 
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up again his usual round of labors. The shadows that 
continued to hang over Florissant so long as Father 
Van Quickenborne was left without co-workers in the 
ministry lifted with the arrival from Maryland in Oc- 
tober, 1825, of Father Theodore DeTheux, and with the 
ordination to the priesthood early in 1826 of the two 
scholastics, Messrs. Smedts and Verhaegen. The ordina- 
tion ceremonies took place at the Barrens, near Per- 
ryville, Missouri. In September, 1827, the four other 
members of the Jesuit scholastic group, Messrs. De Smet, 
Van Assche, Elet and Verreydt, received major orders in 
St, Ferdinand’s Church, Bishop Rosati being the ordain- 
ing prelate. It was the first and only occasion on which 
Florissant’s parish church witnessed these solemn cere- 
monies.** Having thus increased the ranks of the little 
Jesuit force at Florissant by four additional priests, 
Bishop Rosati departed for New Orleans. As an incident 
of his voyage South, the steamboat on which he had 
taken passage sank some miles below St. Louis, the 
prelate barely escaping with his life.*° 


We have seen in a preceding chapter that Father De 
La Croix, while pastor of St. Ferdinand’s, opened a new 
chapter in the history of Catholic missionary enterprise 
among the Indians of the West by his two excursions to 
the Osage. His successor at Florissant, Father Van 
Quickenborne, followed in his footsteps in repeated mis- 


1 Minor Orders had been conferred on the Jesuit scholastics 
by Bishop Rosati in St. Ferdinand’s Church, October 3, 1825. Van 
Assche & De Nef, Sept. 1, 1825. See also Bishop Rosati’s Diary, 
October 3, 1825, in St. Lowis Catholic Historical Review, 3: 306 
October, 1921). 

% Van Assche 4 De Nef, January 23, 1829. 
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St. Stanislaus Seminary, the Novitiate or training-school of the Missouri Province of the 
Society of Jesus, occupying the identical site where Father Van Quickenborne and his pioneer 
band of Jesuits established themselves in 1823. 
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sionary journeys to the same tribe. It was primarily 
with a view to obtain boys for his Indian school that 
Father Van Quickenborne thus visited the Osage in 
their native habitat. ‘‘This visit [of the Iowa chief] 
and other circumstances,’’ he informed his Superior in 
Maryland, Father Dzierozynski, ‘‘have made me see 
much better than before how little we can rely on In- 
dians or on the efforts of Indian agents in behalf of our 
Seminary. You must remember what the Secretary of 
War said to Bishop Du Bourg, viz., that he wanted 
Jesuits. Now Rev. Father Superior, we must go out 
and make a choice of Indian boys. Let the Indians 
know us. Agents have told me this and General Clark 
is dubious of the success of the undertaking unless we 
Corie °° 

In the summer of 1827 Father Van Quickenborne 
made his first missionary excursion to the Osage in their 
village along the Neosho in what is now southeastern 
Kansas. He had as traveling companion Maj. John 
Francis Hamtramck, Jr., Indian agent or trader, and a 
parishioner of St. Ferdinand’s. The Major was mar- 
ried to Mary Antoinette, their daughter Mary Rebecca 
being baptized at Florissant by Bishop Du Bourg, July 
19, 1822. Major Hamtramck’s father, Col. J. F. Ham- 
tramek, U. S. A., was a Prussian by birth and an officer 
of distinguished record in the Continental Army, serving 
in later years as military commandant at Detroit, where 
a well known suburb of the metropolis perpetuates his 
name.*? Passing by way of Harmony Mission, the 
Presbyterian establishment near Papinville, Missouri, 


% Van Quickenborne to Dzierozynski, January 19, 1825. 
f-Billon, 227312. 
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Father Van Quickenborne pushed on to the Osage settle- 
ments in the valley of the Neosho. At the Ligueste 
Choteau post on the Neosho he baptized during August 
seventeen Osage half-breeds, Major Hamtramck, Ligueste 
Chouteau and Antoine Deshetres of Florissant, Wash- 
ineton Irving’s cook and factotum in his Osage trip of 
1832, being among the sponsors in attendance. These 
seventeen baptisms were entered by Father Van Quicken- 
borne in the Florissant register on his return home and 
are significant as being the earliest recorded baptisms 
for the territory which is now the state of Kansas.** 
What befell Van Quickenborne in the. Osage country is 
related by the missionary himself in a contemporary let- 
ter. 


From there [Harmony] I set out for the great village 
situated on the bank of Neosho River, two days’ journey from 
Harmony. About a hundred Indians came out to meet the 
agent in whose company I was. We put up at Mr. Chou- 
teau’s house. I had the happiness of saying on the feast of 
St. Louis the first Mass ever said in this country. It was a 
Saturday and the following day I proclaimed a jubilee for 
the few Creoles living among the Osages. Three days after 
our arrival, I was invited to dinner by the chief of the great 
village and two days later by the chief of the village of the 
Osages, which is twenty miles farther up on the Neosho. I 
was delighted with the reception they gave me as well as with 
the dispositions they manifested. I remained with them two 
weeks and baptized seventeen persons. The three principal 
chiefs have said that they would send their children to the 
Seminary and I am inclined to think that they will do so. 
When I walked through the village, my habit easily marked 


It is not certain that any of Father De La Croix’s Osage 
baptisms took place within the limits of Kansas. The point is 
discussed in Garraghan, Catholic Beginnings in Kansas City, Mis- 
sourt, pp. 24-26. 
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me off from others, and a troop of youngsters followed me. 
Nothing could have given me greater pleasure; but as soon 
as I turned around to try to say something to them, off they 
would seamper and hide behind the first house on the way. 
However, two little lads, sons of the chief, having each re- 
ceived a medal from me, ran off at once to show themselves, 
with the decoration suspended around their necks by a pretty 
ribbon, to their companions, who thereupon were all ready 
enough to approach me. How gladly I should have taught 
them a little catechism. But not knowing their language, I 
could only give them the little presents I carried with me, 
while praying their guardian angels to obtain for them soon 
the favor of becoming members of the Church of Jesus Christ. 
I was strongly urged to build a church among them and I 
have hopes of seeing soon a parish composed of Indians. 
Sixteen square miles of land have been given by the Govern- 
ment to the metifs [half-breeds] at a distance of 50 miles 
from the great village, besides 23 square miles at a distance 
of 70 miles. They are anxious to settle on these lands pro- 
vided they can have a priest to instruct them and their chil- 
dren. Let us pray the Lord of the harvest to send good 
workers.*? 


Father Van Quickenborne visited the Osage again in 
the spring of 1828. Father Bouillier of New Orleans in- 
formed a correspondent: ‘‘Father Van Quickenborne 
is on the point of going to the Osage for the second time ; 
his zeal is indefatigable.’’*° In 1830 he was with them 
a third time, officiating on June 8 at three maryiages at 
Big Soldier Village on the Marmiton River, very prob- 
ably the earliest certified marriages for the State of 
Kansas. On this same excursion the missionary pene- 
trated within the limits of what is now Oklahoma, his 


® Van Quickenborne &4 Madame Xavier, 1827. Ann. Prou., 
3: 512. 
Ann. Prop., 3: 5305. 
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labors there representing in all likelihood the earliest 
exercise of the Catholic ministry in that State.*4 


Florissant’s pastor thus upheld in a notable degree 
the tradition of missionary zeal left him by his predeces- 
sor, Father De La Croix. To missionary work among 
and in behalf of the Indians he added achievements in 
higher education. St. Louis College, soon to develop into 
St. Louis University, was opened by him under Jesuit 
management in November, 1829. Later he earried on a 
series of missionary excursions through Missouri, Illinois 
and Iowa that made him a pioneer of the Faith in 
numerous localities, including Dubuque and Keokuk 
in Iowa, and Galena, Edwardsville and Springfield in 
Illinois.42. In 1835 and 1836 he was on the site of the 
future Kansas City, Missouri, baptizing and performing 
the earliest recorded marriages in that locality.** In 
1836 he established among the Kickapoo the first center 
of resident missionary enterprise opened by the Mis- 
souril Jesuits among the Indians of the West. It was 
the largest constructive task of the many to which he 
put hand in his efforts to expand the range of influence 
of Catholicity in the West. From the Kickapoo he re- 
turned to the Seminary at Florissant, where he edified 
all by the exactness with which he went through the 
exercises of his annual retreat. An appointment as 


"The marriages at Big Soldier Village are recorded in a 
large folio register bearing the title Liber Baptismalis necnon 
Matrimonialis Nationis Osagiae now in the Archives of the Pas- 
sionist Monastery at St. Paul, Kansas. 

* Baptismal Record-book of Father Van Quickenborne. Ar- 
chives of St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas, 

* Garraghan, op. ctt., 89-93. 
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pastor and Superior of the Jesuit residence at Portage 
des Sioux in St. Charles County, Missouri, brought him 
to that secluded little village, ten miles distant from 
Florissant. He was but a few days at his new post when 
a bilious fever seized him and finding no resistance from 
his undermined constitution brought him to the grave, 
August 17, 1837. In the fascinating story of the up- 
building of Catholicism in Western America, when the 
day comes for the historian to tell it adequately, it can- 
not but be that the activities which Father Van Quick- 
enborne crowded into the fourteen years of his life in 
Missouri will loom large as a topic of the first mterest 
and importance. Missionary preacher, controversialist, 
promoter of Christian education on behalf of white and 
Indian alike, in all capacities he did yeoman’s service 
at a period when men of his type were the Church’s 
greatest need. Little known though he has been in the 
past, the praise of the Christian pioneer and pathfinder 
is secured to his memory, which cannot but grow in in- 
terest and appeal as a grateful posterity busies itself 
more and more with gathering, preserving and drawing 
inspiration from the records of the past. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE JESUIT MINISTRY, 1828-1921 


The duties that devolved upon Father Van Quicken- 
borne had made it necessary for him to relinquish 
his position as pastor of St. Ferdinand’s. Late in 
1827, accordingly, Father De Theux, by appointment 
from Father Van Quickenborne, assumed charge of the 
parish.1 Father Theodore Mary De Theux was a native 
of Liege in Belgium.? After his ordination to the priest- 
hood he served in various capacities, among others that 
of professor of theology in the ecclesiastical Seminary 
of Liege. Father Nerinckx, the Kentucky missionary, 
counted him among the recruits whom he was able to 
muster in Belgium for service in the missions of the New 
World. Having journeyed overseas to Maryland, where 
he became a Jesuit, Father De Theux seven years later 
was despatched by his Superiors to Missouri at a very 
critical juncture in Jesuit affairs at Florissant, Father 


1Father De Theux’s Florissant baptisms cover a period of 
about two years, November, 1827, to the early autumn of 1829. 

?A French anonymous biography of Father De Theux was 
published at Roulers in Belgium in 1913 under the title Le Pére 
Théodore de Theux de la Compagnie de Jesus et la Mission Belge 
du Missouri. A sketch of Father De Theux, probably the only one 
available in English, is in Father De Smet’s Western Missions and 
Missionaries. 
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Van Quickenborne, who was then convalescing from an 
almost fatal illness, being at the time the only priest in 
the immense stretch of territory west of St. Louis. 
Father De Theux was a scion of a noble family of 
French Flanders. When he was laid to rest in 1846 in 
the historic mound in the Florissant Seminary, the in- 
scription borne by the simple stone which marked his 
grave commemorated the contempt he had shown for 
earthly advantages and honors.? On becoming a Jesuit 
he had in fact renounced his right of succession to his 
father’s estate and title in favor of his brother Bartholo- 
mew, later Count de Meylandt, Minister of State of 
Belgium. To his mother, the Countess De Theux, the 
struggling Jesuit Mission of Missouri became indebted 
for numerous benefactions. In February, 1829, he 
thanks her in a letter for a chalice, which he hopes to 
use in St. Ferdinand’s church; and in 1830 he makes 
grateful acknowledgment to his sister Cecile for a beau- 
tifully embroidered surplice, than which nothing more 
beautiful, so he informs her, ‘‘will ever be seen by the 
parishioners of St. Ferdinand, even on occasions when 
their Bishop shall honor them with a visit.’’* 

As pastor of St. Ferdinand’s and even more so as 
Superior of the Jesuit Mission of Missouri, Father De 
Theux interested himself actively in the completion of 
the church. On August 1, 1829, he opened a subscrip- 
tion list for repairing the sacristy and steeple. Unless 
the full returns failed to be entered in the record, 
not more than twenty-three dollars appear to have been 


8 Spretis mundi illecebris et titulis abdicatis, ‘‘ having spurned 
the allurements of the world and renounced his titles.’’ 
*De Theux 4 sa mere, February 10, 1829. 
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subseribed, and of this amount not all was paid. On the 
list one notes with interest the names of the Revolu- 
tionary hero, Alexander Bellesime (more probably, how- 
ever, his son of the same name) and of Jane Chambers, 
John Mullanphy’s daughter, as also the names of several 
of the St. Louis College students then being housed on 
the Seminary Farm.® At the opening of the College in 
St. Louis in November, 1829, Father De Theux was 
placed on the staff as Professor of Latin and Spiritual 
Director of the students, his place as pastor of St. Ferdi- 
nand’s being thereupon taken by Father Judocus Van 
Assche, who had earlier in the year been assigned on 
occasion to ministerial work in the parish. In Febru- 
ary, 1831, Father De Theux became Superior of the 
Missouri Mission in succession to Father Van Quicken- 
borne. He continued to conduct his classes in St. Louis 
until August of the same year, or a little later, when he 
fixed his headquarters at the Seminary in Florissant. 
Here he opened a Novitiate, to which with permission of 
the Jesuit General he gave the name which it bears to 
this day, St. Stanislaus Seminary.’ Though Father Van 
Assche continued to be pastor, Father De Theux took 
personally in hand the collection of the money needed 
for completing the church. In October, 1831, he in- 
formed his mother, to whom he dutifully lent the conso- 
lation of frequent letters, that he expected to begin plas- 
tering the church in the spring, which improvement, in- 
eluding also repairs on the roof, would involve an outlay 


*> St. Louis University Archives. 

°Father Van Assche’s first baptism at Florissant is dated 
April 19, 1829. 

7 Rothaan ad De Theux, March, 1835. 


The Right Reverend Joseph Rosati, First Bishop of St. 
Louis, who consecrated St. Ferdinand’s Church, September 2, 1832, 
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of some three thousand franes. He had found no oppor- 
tunity as yet to collect the money needed for this pur- 
pose, as it was necessary for him to continue his college 
classes until August.® 


A Fete-Dieu celebration at Florissant occurring on 
the Sunday within the Octave of Corpus Christi, 1832, 
was a parish event of note. Father De Theux was 
celebrant of the Mass, Father Van Lommel, deacon, 
and Father Van Assche, sub-deacon. A French sermou. 
was preached by Father De Theux and one in English 
by Father Van Lommel, a young, enthusiastic Belgian 
Jesuit, who wrote to a friend apropos of the occasion. 
‘‘T preached in English for almost an huur, proving the 
Real Presence (1) from the promise in John VI, (2) 
from the promise fulfilled, (8) from the faith of the 
primitive church and all of the centuries down to the 
sixteenth, which I confirmed by the words and admis- 
sions of Luther. (4) This faith is still that of all Chris- 
tians, except the seventh part. Mass began at ten o’clock. 
It was two o’clock when we returned to the church, all 
of course tired, but we did not mind the fatigue, so glad 
were we that everything passed off in so orderly and edi- 
fying a manner.” 

With money gathered through the efforts of Fathers 
De Theux and Van Assche the church was finished in 
time to permit of its consecration by Bishop Rosati on 
September 2, 1832. The ceremony of consecration was 
elaborate and complete down to the last rubrical detail.° 


§De Theux 4 sa mere, October, 1831. 
®*Van Lommel to Dzierozynski, July 12, 1832. 
2 An official record of the consecration of St. Ferdinand’s 
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No one could say that the ceremony was despatched in 
haste, as it began at eight in the morning and did not 
conclude before three in the afternoon. Wery many wor- 
shippers were in attendance from St. Louis and St. 
Charles despite a steady downpour of rain that contin- 
ued through the day. With the exception of Fathers 
Van Quickenborne and Verreydt, who were on mis- 
sionary duty, and of Father De Smet, who remained in 
St. Louis to look after the students, all the Jesuit Fathers 
of the Missouri Mission were present on the occasion. 
Three members of the diocesan clergy, Fathers Roux, 
Bonniot and Condamine also took part in the ceremony. 
Fathers Van de Velde and Elet, employing a device of 
decoration in vogue in their day, hung the walls of the 
newly finished edifice with scrolls displaying scripture 
texts, conspicuous among which was the one, “‘It is 
written, my house shall be called a house of prayer.’’ 
The sermons which Fathers Van Lommel and Verhae- 
gen were to deliver in English and French respectively 
were omitted owing to the length of the ceremonies. 
However, Father Van Lommel, at Bishop Rosati’s re- 
quest, explained briefly in English the significance of 
the ceremonies, pointing out with his customary fond- 
ness for methodical exposition that the ‘‘solemn dedica- 
tion of a church is conformable, first to reason, second to 
the precepts of the Old Law and third to the practice 
of the primitive church.’’™ 

Of the eleven priests present on the occasion, every 
one had a share in the ceremony. Father De Theux was 


church in the St. Louis Archdiocesan Archives states that 
the Bishop ‘‘inecluded all the rites,’’ episcopus inclusit omnes ritus. 
™ Van Lommel to Dzierozynski, September 20, 18382. 
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assistant-priest and Fathers Bonniot and Condamine 
assistant deacons to the consecrating prelate, Bishop 
Rosati, while Father Smedts was deacon and Father 
Walsh sub-deacon of the Mass. Father Elet discharged 
the duties of Master of Ceremonies. The relies, which 
were those of Saints Theodore, Illuminatus and Vincen- 
tia, Martyrs, and of Saints Ignatius and Francis 
(Regis?) Confessors, were enclosed in the marble altar- 
stone, after having been borne in procession by Fathers 
Verhaegen, Van de Velde, Van Lommel and Roux, all 
of whom were vested in dalmatics. The day before these 
relics had been placed in a tastefully decorated reposi- 
tory in the adjoining convent of the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart, where they remained through the night.?? 
One can realize the keen satisfaction felt on an occasion 
like this by Bishop Rosati, who was an ardent lover of 
exact ceremonial procedure and a recognized expert in 
its technique. Not less gratifying was the event to 
Father De Theux, who touches on it in a letter to a cor- 
respondent in Europe. 


“The church of St. Ferdinand was huilt almost twelve 
years ago; but except for its windows and doors, altar and 
pews, it was more like a barn than a chureh. It has just been 
plastered and solemnly consecrated on September 2 last by 
Mer. Rosati, our venerable Bishop. It has cost us to finish it 
$760, of which $580 were obtained through subseriptions made 
by the Bishop, the Madames of the Sacred Heart and the 
people; the remainder of the sum was paid by the Jesuit 
Fathers. Unfortunately, the weather on the day of consecra- 
tion could not have been worse; still, everything was carried 
out according to the Pontifical and in the best of order. Quite 
a number of people were in attendance, but we are convinced 


122 Memorandum in St. Louis Arechdiocesan Archives. 
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that more than two thousand would have been present had 
the weather not been so unfavorable.’’?* 


The first Jesuit pastor to reside in Florissant was 
Father Van Assche. At the outset of his pastoral career 
he lodged at the Seminary, walking to the village on 
Sunday mornings to conduct services and then returning 
home on foot for breakfast. In the evening he walked 
again to the church for vespers. This practice, which 
was insisted upon by Father De Theux, when Superior 
of the Mission, was discontinued in 1832 with permis- 
sion of the Visitor, Father Kenney, and thenceforth 
Father Van Assche resided in the village.* Though a 


*% Ann. Prop., 7:120. Bishop Rosati contributed the altar-stone 
and a dozen crosses for the walls at a cost of $55. The curtains of 
the sanctuary were a gift from the ‘‘gentlemen and ladies of St. 
Louis.’’ Collections in the church netted $73, the subscription 
list about $580. Mother Duchesne’s name appears on the list for 
$10. ‘‘The expenses to be incurred in completing that handsome 
and most necessary building will come to five hundred and thirty 
dollars. The subscription list with an itemized account of the ex- 
penses will be hung in the sacristy.’’ From the original subscrip- 
tion list in St. Louis University Archives. According to a letter 
of Father De Theux to Father Dzierozynski (October 22, 1834), 
Father Van Assche, ‘‘who now lives at the church,’’ contributed 
$120 and Father De Theux himself $60 towards the completion of 
the church. 

“ According to Hyancinthe Deshetres in his testimony before 
Commissioner Hunt in 1825 (Hunt’s Minutes), the old presbytery 
on lot 2 at St. Louis and St. Ferdinand Streets had been’ occupied 
constantly by a priest since its erection about 1789. This state- 
ment cannot be taken literally, as Florissant first had a resident 
priest only in 1809, unless Father Didier resided there for a while. 
In the sense that the old presbytery was the usual lodging-place 
for visiting missionary-priests during their stay in the village the 
statement was no doubt correct. The presbytery was a two-room 


Father Peter J. De Smet, S. J., Indian missionary of note. Born 
in the village of Termonde, Belgium, January 30, 1801; died at 
St. Louis University, May 23, 1873. Ordained priest in St. Fer- 
dinand’s Church, Florissant, Mo., September 23, 1827. From a 
painting in the Collection of the Missouri Valley Historical So- 
ciety, Kansas City, Mo. 
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distance of only two miles separated the Seminary and 
Church, communication between them was often not 
without hardship. It is related of Father Van Quicken- 
borne that when the intervening stream, Cold Water 
Creek, was swollen by rain, he had sometimes to swim 
his horse across the rushing water or else throw the 
trunk of a tree athwart the current and thus precari- 
ously make his way over the improvised bridge.’? The 
presence of a pastor in their midst did not immediately 
or even for some years awaken the village-folk to a sense 
of the spiritual opportunities that now lay within easy 
reach. A Jesuit chronicler for 1836, after observing 
that the truth of history demands that the failures as 
well as the suecesses of the ministers of religion be 
faithfully recorded, declares regretfully that the spir- 
itual harvest gathered in at St. Charles and St. Ferdi- 
nand falls short of the harvest which the missionaries 


affair, very probably of logs, and was standing some time after 
the arrival of the Jesuits. On July 1, 1823, Father Van Quicken- 
borne rented to Dr. Magill ‘‘two rooms in the presbytery with the 
privilege of putting his horse in the yard before the burying- 
ground at the rate of $2 per month.’’ On April 1, 1824, a Mr. 
O’Hare ‘‘rented at the old presbytery a room with the privilege 
of the kitchen, stable, garden and lot at 214 Doll. a month.’’ 
(Father Van Quickenborne’s Cash Book, 1823-1830.) Again, on 
April 1, 1832, Mr. James Lyons rented from Father De Theux 
for a year, ‘‘the house commonly called the Florissant Presbytery 
with the adjoining lot.’? Before Father Van Assche built the 
present parish residence in the ’forties, he occupied two small 
rooms in the village, probably at the old presbytery. However, 
Bishop Du Bourg’s words would seem to indicate that there was in 
1825 a new presbytery to the south of the present church, appar- 
ently put up by Father De La Croix. (See supra, p. 162.) 
*® Baunard, Life of Mother Duchesne, p. 260. 
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reap in certain stations visited only at rare intervals 
during the year. In the year mentioned Bishop Rosati 
confirmed at Dardenne in St. Charles County with 
much ceremony and amid striking manifestations of 
faith and piety on the part of the people. The two fol- 
lowing days he confirmed at St. Charles and St. Ferdi- 
nand, ‘‘but owing the usual indifference and tepid- 
ity of the people, the same pomp of ceremony and 
splendor of divine service had very few spectators.’’?® 


In September, 1835, Father De Theux opened a 
school for boys, which was taught by the Jesuit lay- 
brother, Peter De Meyer. At this period also the Re- 
ligious of the Sacred Heart were conducting their 
boarding-school and day-school for girls, the school 
for boys which they opened about 1824 having appar- 
ently been discontinued. Wetmore’s Gazetteer of Mis- 
sourt for 1837 refers to the boarding-school as ‘‘taste- 
fully and beneficially managed by nuns, whose peculiar 
fitness for the pursuits to which they have devoted 
themselves has secured to their institution well-de- 
served celebrity.’’!7 The contemplated withdrawal of 
the Society of the Sacred Heart from Florissant in 
1836 led Father De Theux to pen a protest to Bishop 
Rosati: 


16 Tatterae Annuae, 1836. 

™ Edward Flagg, the journalist, who visited Florissant in 
1836, has this to say of the Madams’ Academy, ‘‘This institu- 
tion, if the Hibernian hostess of the little inn at which I dined 
is to be credited in her statement, is the most flourishing estab- 
lishment in all the region far and near; and it educates the 
young leddies in everything but religion [sic].’? Thwaites, West- 
ern Travels, 26: 262. 
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“Permit me, Monseigneur, to commend to your consider- 
ation an affair of very deep concern to the parish of St. Ferdi- 
nand. Madame Barat, so it appears, wishes to suppress the 
house of her Ladies at St. Ferdinand; however, according to 
what I have been told, she would first know your sentiments 
on the subject. I believe it accordingly to be my duty, seeing 
that the village is committed to the care of our Society, to 
observe to you that the suppression of this house would work 
very serious harm to the village of St. Ferdinand, unfortu- 
nately bad enough already and yet destined by its situation to 
develop shortly into a place of importance. We should lose 
besides the prayers and good example of these Ladies, the day- 
school which they have decided to maintain regularly for the 
future and which together with the boys’ school that I opened 
last September ought to give the Father Missioner a great 
ascendancy over the whole parish. In fine, who will keep up 
the church as neatly as they do? And what will become of 
their house should they go? <A saloon? [I will not insist fur- 
ther. Fiat voluntas Dei et Superiorum.”1% 


Florissant was to retain the educational services of 
the Religious of the Sacred Heart until 1846. Mean- 
time, in 1837 religious conditions in the village were 
far from satisfactory, writes Father De Theux: ‘‘In 
St. Ferdinand there were twenty-six first communi- 
eants of whom three were converts—but, unhappily, 
the first communion over, the boys gradually leave off, 
at least in the course of the second year, approaching 
the Holy Table and even hearing Mass.’’’® The Jesuit 
Annual Letters for 1837 contribute further details: 


“Before the Jesuits came to Florissant the people were 
visited only at intervals by missionaries. Various apuses ac- 


*® De Theux a Rosati, March 15, 1836. St. Louis Archdiocesan 
Archives. 
17De Theux 4 ——————, July 16, 1837. 
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cordingly crept in and the education of the children was to- 
tally neglected. The people grew to adult and even to old age 
with searcely a trace of religion about them. Fathers of fam- 
ilies of such kind cannot be expected to have the religious 
edueation of their children at heart. Unless the mothers, for 
the most part pious enough, bring the children to church, the 
bad example of the fathers will ruin them. All, however, are 
glad enough to receive the last Sacraments. The reformation 
of the parish must therefore begin with the children. As to 
the Madams’ school, its pupils are easily distinguished from 
the other children by their perseverance in virtue. The school 
for boys taught by a coadjutor-brother might have more pu- 
pils, but the families live at a distance from the chureh, while 
the children are often without decent clothes and are needed 
for the farm and housework. Hence, after making their First 
Communion, they stay at home. God commanded of old that 
Jeremias the prophet should stand in the gateway and haran- 
gue the people, saying to the sons of Israel, ‘Hear ye the word 
of God! Alas, in this place the preacher must needs issue 
forth from the chureh and visit taverns and houses and even 
explore the woods to find an audienee.’’”° 


A eritical sense will keep us from making strictures 
such as these the basis of unwarranted deductions. 
One can easily understand the unfavorable impression 
made by the parishioners and their nonchalant ways 
upon men like Fathers Van Quickenborne and De 
Theux, by whom the robust religious practice of the 
Catholic peasantry of their native Belgium was taken 
as a matter of course. Circumstances, while not ex- 
cusing, often palliate the moral fault involved in neglect 


* Iitterae Annuae, 1837. The statement that before the 
Jesuits came to Florissant the village was visited only at inter- 
vals by missionaries needs correction. Fathers Dunand and the 
other Trappists and Father De La Croix resided in Florissant 
before the coming of the Jesuits. 
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of the Church’s commandments, in regard, for exam- 
ple, to the reception of the sacraments and attendance 
at Mass. And it is mainly in this connection rather 
than for serious breaches of morality that the parish- 
ioners are called to task. As regards the social virtues 
that make for security in life and property, in freedom 
from erime and general civic happiness, Florissant was 
at this period as at others as exemplary a community 
as could be found in the State. 

The year 1838 would seem to have been a turning- 
point in the religious status of the parish. A mission 
of two weeks preached in that year by Father John 
Gleizal and a companion Jesuit was successful beyond 
all anticipations. Very many confessions were heard, 
while the popular craze for dancing (furor chorearum) 
was greatly curbed. Among the results of this mission- 
revival was the establishment in the parish of the Con- 
gregation of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, as also the 
Sodality of the Blessed Virgin for the pupils of the 
Sacred Heart Convent.*? At the solmen enrollment of 
the sodalists, which took place in the church on the 
first Sunday in Lent, Bishop Rosati himself presided. 
In 1839 another mission was preached with like success. 
In former years searcely two hundred complied with 
the Easter precept. This year the number rose to eight 
hundred. The Congregation of Mount Carmel a year 
after its establishment in the parish numbered six hun- 
dred.2? In 1840 a new side chapel in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin was built into the church on the Gospel 
side, the five hundred dollars or more needed for its 


1 Titterae Annuae, 1838. 
2 Titterae Annuae, 1839. 
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construction being contributed by the Catholic women 
of St. Louis and Florissant.2? As evidence of the in- 
creased earnestness in things spiritual on the part of 
the parishioners, the Jesuit Annalist for 1840 points 
to the eager efforts they made to retain the services 
of Father Gleizal as pastor when in that year he was 
assigned to the new college about to be opened in Cin- 
cinnati. A petition which they signed and presented to 
Father Gleizal’s Superior was, however, without effect 
and the parish was called upon to endure the loss of 
this very efficient pastor. Father Gleizal’s pastorate at 
St. Ferdinand’s extended from 1838 to 1840. Later, as 
Rector of St. Stanislaus Seminary, he was again to be 
brought on occasion into contact with his former parish- 
ioners.”* 


Of the priests who at any time served St. Ferdi- 
nand’s parish in the capacity of pastor, none did so for 
so long a period of years as Father Van Assche. He 
first began to attend the parish in 1829; and his con- 
nection with it thereafter lasted almost without inter- 
ruption to his death. The first stage of his pastorate 
at St. Ferdinand’s covers the period 1829-1835, in which 


3 Litterae Annuae, 1840. According to Mrs. (Jane) Cham- 
bers, the chapel was built on the Gospel side because the wall on 
that side of the church was weak. (Letter to Father Walter Hill, 
S.J.) Father John Gleizal was born Jan. 1, 1809, in the Province 
of Languedoc, France. He was already a priest at his entrance 
into the Society of Jesus, Nov. 22, 1837. He died pastor of the 
College Church in St. Louis, August 6, 1859. In a sketch in the 
St. Louis Republican, August 8, 1859, we read that ‘‘he was an 
animated and impressive preacher and is said to have been exceed- 
ingly eloquent in his own tongue; which is easily credited even by 
those who have heard him only in English.’’ 


Father Judocus Van Assche, 8.J., who 
served St. Ferdinand’s Chureh as pastor 


for forty years. 
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latter year he was transferred to St. Charles, Missouri, 
leaving Father James G. Busschots as his successor in 
Florissant. But the following year, 1836, he was back 
again at St. Ferdinand’s, remaining there until his 
appointment in April, 1838, as Master of Novices and 
Rector of the Novitiate. In his pastorate at St. Ferdi- 
nand’s followed him in succession Fathers Victor Pail- 
lasson, John Gleizal and James Cotting. At the Novi- 
tiate he held his new duties but a little over a year, 
being assigned in June, 1839, to the pastorship of 
Portage des Sioux in St. Charles County, Missouri. 
Here he suffered a notable decline in health. More- 
over, his two Jesuit predecessors, Fathers Van Quick- 
enborne and De Bruyn had both died prematurely at 
their posts in the little Creole village. In view of these 
circumstances Father Verhaegan was led in 1840 to 
close the local Jesuit residence after arranging to have 
the parish attended from St. Charles. Though such 
conditions have long ceased to exist, eighty years ago 
the low-lying swampy lands on the edge of Portage des 
Sioux were thought to be peculiarly fertile in malarial 
infection. From Portage des Sioux Father Van Assche 
in 1840 returned once more to Florissant, where during 
the two preceding years Father Gleizal, as we have 
seen, had scored a notable success in infusing spiritual 
health and vigor into the parish. The thirty-seven 
years of life that now remained to Father Van Assche 
were spent by him, if we except a stay of four years in 
St. Charles, in uninterrupted pastoral charge of St. 
Ferdinand’s. During this considerable period, with 
the exception of two short visits, one to Chicago and 
one to Cincinnati, he never put foot outside the limits 
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of St. Louis and St. Charles Counties. As a conse- 
quence, he became identified, as no pastor of St. Ferdi- 
nand’s before or sinee, with the religious and civie life 
of Florissant; if any resident of the place ever grew to 
be a recognized Florissant institution it was Father 
Van Assche. During the period 1853-1857, while 
Father Van Assche was filling the post of pastor in 
St. Charles, Missouri, the pastorship of St. Ferdinand’s 
was in the hands of the Belgian, Father Florian 
Sautois.”* 


It was Father Van Assche who brought the Sisters 
of Loretto to Florissant just as it was another pastor 
of St. Ferdinand’s, Father De La Croix, who had been 
instrumental in securing them their first call to Mis- 


** Father James Gummare Busschotts, born June 22, 1796, in 
Belgium, where he was ordained priest before his entrance into 
the Society of Jesus, June 12, 1833. He died in St. Louis, 
August 26, 1875. He was pastor of St. Ferdinand’s from May, 
1835, to August, 1836. Father Victor Paillasson, born in France, 
June 20, 1799. As a diocesan priest, he entered the Society of 
Jesus at Florissant, June 30, 1836. He died at Grand Coteau, 
Louisiana, November 9, 1840. His pastorate at St. Ferdinand’s 
was brief, extending from May, 1838, to September of the same 
year. Father Gleizal’s pastorate at St. Ferdinand’s extended from 
September, 1838, to September, 1840. For a notice of him, see 
supra, p. 224. Father James Cotting, born in Fribourg, Switzer- 
land, May 23, 1812. Entered the Society of Jesus in Maryland, 
1837, and died at Georgetown College, June 23, 1892. He served 
as temporary pastor of St. Ferdinand’s from October to Decem- 
ber, 1840, in the interval between the departure of Father Gleizal 
and the retrun of Father Van Assche. Father Florian Sautois, 
born in Nivelles, Belgium, November 22, 1809. Became a Jesuit 
September 30, 1838, and died November 11, 1886, in Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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souri in 1823.2° The story of the arrival in Florissant 
of Mother Duchesne and her community of Religious 
of the Sacred Heart and of the heroic struggle with 
poverty and privation that marked the first years of 
their residence in the village has been told above. 
Somehow this establishment of the devoted nuns was 
destined never to enjoy the fruits of prosperity as 
measured by human standards; from first to last it lay 
under a heavy burden of debt and other embarrass- 
ments of a material kind and in the end succumbed to 
them entirely. And yet, though scoring no great edu- 
cational success within its own walls, the Florissant 
house of the Society of the Sacred Heart became as a 
dynamie center from which uplifting influences were 
dispensed over a great range of territory. From its 
humble portals went forth little groups of Sisters to set 
up centers of educational enterprise and service at points 
as nearby as St. Louis and as remote as Grand-Couteau 
and St. Michel in Louisiana. As to Mother Duchesne, 
she governed the Florissant convent from its birth at 
the Christmas of 1819 to 1827, when she began to reside 
in St. Louis as Superioress of the convent opened by 
her in that city. In 1834 she was again residing at 
Florissant, but not in the capacity of Superioress. The 
year 1841 saw the realization of pious wishes which 
she had cherished for a lifetime. The Society of the 
Sacred Heart having taken in hand that year a school 
for Indian girls at the Jesuit Potawatomi Mission of 
Sugar Creek on the site of the present Centerville, 


*> Bethlehem Convent, at the Barrens, Perry Co., Mo., the 
first Loretto institution in Missouri, was opened June 14, 1823. 
Maes, Life of Father Nerinckaz, p. 501. 
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Linn County, Kansas, Mother Duchesne was sent 
thither as one of the pioneer group of Sisters. The in- 
firmities of age, for she was then seventy-two, made it 
impossible for her to remain long at that difficult post, 
lying at the very outermost fringe of the Western fron- 
tier. On her return to Missouri she was assigned to the 
St. Charles house of the Society, where she died in 
November, 1852, leaving behind her the record of a 
sanetity of life on which the Church has since set the 
seal of official recognition by permitting the initial 
step in the process of canonization to be taken in her 
regard. Florissant may well be proud that so much of 
the earthly career of this remarkable woman was passed. 
within its precincts. In her affections it ever occupied 
a foremost place and a vast deal of the exercise of virtue 
to a heroic degree in reward of which she bids fair to 
attain to the honors of the altar was circumscribed by 
the Florissant period of her career. 

In the course of 1846 the Society of the Sacred 
Heart, after a struggle against great odds extending 
over a quarter of a century, withdrew from Florissant, 
leaving their little brick convent alongside the church 
tenantless until the day when another sisterhood was 
to find a home within its walls.2° We have seen how 
nine years earlier when Mother Barat was on the point 
of removing her spiritual daughters from Florissant, 


°° The personnel of the last community of the Religious of 
the Sacred Heart a Florissant is entered in a record-book in the 
St. Louis Archdiocesan Archives. The names follow: Cath- 
erine Thiefry, Superior; Susanna McKay, Professed Choir 
Sister; Maria Knapp and Elsa Shade (?), Aspirants; Anna 
Hagherty, Professed Coadjutor Sister; Anna Bannon and Rosalie 
Arceneaux, Aspirant Coadjutors. 
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the voice of Father De Theux, Superior of the Missouri 
Jesuits, was raised in protest against what he deemed 
almost a fatal blow to the spiritual interests of the 
dreamy little village. But now the blow had fallen; 
and Florissant had to look for other Sisters to carry 
on the splendid tradition established by its pioneer 
community of nuns. The second group of Sisters were 
not long in coming. At the request of Father Van 
Assche, the Rev. David A. Deparegq, ecclesiastical Supe- 
rior of the Lorettines or Friends of Mary at the Foot 
of the Cross, that splendid American sisterhood 
founded in Kentucky by Father Nerinckx, despatched 
six of his nuns to Florissant. Setting out from Ken- 
tucky, they arrived June 21, 1847, at their new home, 
where a weleome of genuine Flemish cordiality 
awaited them from the kindly Father Van Assche. At 
the head of the group as Superioress was Mother EHlea- 
nora Clarke; and with her were Sisters Philomena, Theo- 
dosia, Vincentia, Ambrosia and Stanislaus. Mother 
Clarke, born in sight of the historie Holy Cross Church 
near Pottinger’s Creek, the cradle of Catholicity in Ken- 
tucky, was in her forty-fourth year when she arrived 
in Florissant. Her mother was a Hill, a name to con- 
jure with in the pioneer history of Kentucky Cathol- 
icity, Father Walter B. Hill, the eminent philosopher 
and writer of St. Louis University, being a cousin of 
her’s. Two of her sisters also became Lorettines and lke 
herself rose to distinction in the Order, while her 
brother Edward, ordained to the priesthood by the 
saintly Bishop Flaget, did notable service in the ranks 
of the secular clergy. ‘‘Mother Eleanora,’’ wrote a 
eifted alumna of Loretto, ‘‘has written her life as with 
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letters of blood in the fierce struggle which the Floris- 
sant Convent maintained for long years against crush- 
ing debt, hunger, cold and never-ending labor.’’?? 


The first year of the Lorettines at Florissant was 
marked by a series of almost incredible privations and 
hardships. The Academy opened with Mother Clarke 
in charge, Sister Philomena as director of studies and 
Sisters Theodosia, Vincentia, Ambrosia and Stanislaus 
as class mistresses. The property which they had 
leased from the Society of the Sacred Heart at the very 
modest rent of two hundred dollars a year consisted 
of the two-story convent with a few rickety cabins and 
three acres of garden land. But even this little money 
they were unable to pay out of the slender revenue 
afforded by the registration of only fifteen pupils, so 
that the good Religious of the Sacred Heart generously 
remitted the debt.?8 Living expenses, too, were difficult 
to meet, which made it necessary for the Sisters to con- 
tent themselves with the barest necessaries of subsist- 
ence. Two Jesuit novices of the period, Francis Stunte- 
beck and Walter Hill, the latter, as we have stated, 
Mother Clarke’s kinsman, used to recall in later years 
being sent to the convent by their Superiors with the 
baskets of vegetables which were to form the Sisters’ 
meagre fare on the morrow. Want of proper food and 
housing was indeed making the situation quite impos- 


** Margaret Downing, Chronicles of Loretto, 1897, p. 48. Miss 
Downing’s book contains in extenso the memorial sermon preached 
in St. Ferdinand’s church on the occasion of the Golden Jubilee 
of Loretto, Florissant, June 21, 1897, by Father James J. Conway, 
S. J., Professor of Ethics in St. Louis University. 

8 Downing, op. cit., p. 107. 
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sible for the Sisters, when a succession of providenti- 
ally occurring benefactions brought them welcome re- 
lief. First, Father Van Assche, with a thousand dollars 
secured from some unknown source, bought the convent 
property for the Sisters, thereby relieving them of the 
necessity of paying rent. Then a gift of fifty dollars 
eame to them in the spring of 1847 from Judge Bryan 
Mullanphy, followed by substantial aid at the hands of 
his sister, Mrs. Charles Chambers, and Mrs. Tighe of 
St. Louis. These two women manifested an effective 
interest in the struggling Loretto Academy at Floris- 
sant and the patronage secured to it through their 
influence in its opening years was among the circum- 
stances that turned the tide in favor of the institution 
and set it on the road to ultimate success.”° 


Mother Clarke presided over the Lorettines of Flo- 
rissant fourteen years, giving place in 1861 to Mother 
Elizabeth Hayden, who like herself, could claim two 
sisters among the Lorettines. Mother Hayden’s family 
‘were settled at the Barrens, in the Catholic congrega- 
tion that enjoyed for a period the ministry of the 
Father Prior of Florissant, Joseph Marie Dunand. She 
was followed at Florissant by a line of Superiors nota- 
ble in the annals of Loretto, Mothers Philomene Bernier, 
Ann Joseph Mattingly, Dafrosa Smith, Evangelista 
Bindewald, Praxedes McCarthy, Roberta Jarboe and in 
the last quarter of a century, Mothers Flaget, Victor 
and Ernestine.*° 


*? Downing, op. cit., p. 108. 

* August 1, 1880, under Mother Ann Joseph Mattingly was 
begun the erection of a new Academy building, a four-story struc- 
ture of brick, measuring one hundred and twenty by eighty feet. 
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Of Father Van Assche’s tenure of the pastorate of 
St. Ferdinand’s there is little to record. A day-by-day 
accurate discharge of routine ministerial duties pur- 
sued through four or five decades of years resulted in 
making Father Van Assche before the people of Floris- 
sant the very type of the beloved pastor of souls; but 
such a career proves unpromising material for the his- 
torian, who seeks diversity of incident with which to 
lend life and color to his narrative. And so the un- 
eventful days of ‘‘good’’ Father Van Assche, ‘‘le bon 
Pere’’ as his parishioners fondly called him, moved on 
noiselessly to the inevitable end. On May 26, 1877, 
he started on horseback to visit a sick person, having 
with him the Blessed Sacrament. Two miles out from 
Florissant, along the Cross Keys Road, he was stricken 
with paralysis and fell from his horse. The faithful 
animal stopped motionless, as though expecting his 
rider to remount. The priest lay helpless on the road 
until a chance passerby helped him onto the horse. He 
attempted to continue on his way to discharge the sick- 
call, but soon found himself unequal to the task and 
returned to Florissant, which he reached with difficulty. 
His physician, Dr. Hereford, on being summoned pro- 
nounced the case a serious one, and held out little hope 
of recovery. The patient was then removed to the 
Novitiate, where he lingered a month, dying at noon 


Mr. Lowery of St. Louis was the architect, but the main features 
of the plans were suggested by the Sisters themselves. Steam- 
heat, gas and hot-water added to the comfort of the occupants. 
The building was dedicated September 8, 1882, and after housing 
the Academy for thirty-seven years, was destroyed by fire January 
4, 1919. While it stood it was the most imposing structure in 
Florissant. 
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on June 25, one month after he had been stricken 
on the Cross Keys Road. He had lived seventy-seven 
years.*? 


31 New York Freeman’s Journal, July 7, 1877. Litterae An- 
nuae, 1877. Two important developments oceurring during Father 
Van Assche’s incumbency at St. Ferdinand’s must be noted here, 
the organization of the parish of the Sacred Heart for the German 
Catholics of Florissant and the building of Holy Rosary Church 
for the convenience of residents in the immediate vicinity of the 
Seminary. 

In the ’forties and ’fifties German Catholic immigrants began 
to settle in and around Florissant. To bring them the comfort of 
instruction and other priestly assistance in their own language, 
Father Francis Horstmann was stationed at Florissant as assistant 
to Father Van Assche. Later, Father Ignatius Panken was as- 
signed the spiritual care of the German Catholics. In 1866, by 
which time their number had increased to thirty-five families, the 
organization of them into a parish had proceeded so far that plans 
were made for the erection of a church. Both Archbishop Ken- 
rick and Father Coosemans, Provincial of the Jesuits, had sane- 
tioned the undertaking and on June 3, 1866, the corner-stone of 
the new edifice was laid by the Archbishop before a great throng 
of people from St. Louis and other outlying localities. The title 
of the Sacred Heart, under which the existing Florissant church 
had been blessed in 1821, was bestowed on the new church, the 
former church having long since come to be called after its sec- 
ondary title of St. Ferdinand. The church property, an entire 
town block of two and a half acres, bounded by St. Denis, Jeffer- 
son, St. Louis and St. Jacques Streets, was acquired from Dr. 
Hereford at a moderate price. It les on high gound in about the 
center of the town and before its purchase in 1866 for the Sacred 
Heart church had been selected as a site for the town-hall, the 
foundations of which were actually begun. The property had also 
been picked out at one time by the Religious of the Sacred Heart 
as a site for a new convent. In the beginning of 1867 Father 
Panken was succeeded as pastor by Father Ignatius Peukert, who 
on March 3 of that year gave the contract for the new church 
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An engaging simplicity of character and manner 
and an overflowing kindliness of heart were distin- 


above the foundations for $16,000. On September 14, Feast of 
the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, the cross was raised on the top 
of the spire, and on October 6, 1867, Rosary Sunday, Archbishop 
Kenrick being absent in Europe, Father De Smet blessed the 
church with great solemnity. The church faced east with front on 
Jefferson Street. Catholic education for their children has been a , 
tradition with the parishioners from the first days of the parish. 
Even before the first church had been built a two-story school- 
house had been erected at a cost of $5,500 and opened September 
15, 1866, with two Sisters of the Precious Blood and a lay-teacher 
in charge. In 1872 a second school-house, two stories in height, 
was built for the larger boys at a cost of $2,500. On November 
28, 1889, a new school of imposing proportions, to supplant the 
older buildings, was solemnly blessed by Very Rev. P. H. Muehl- 
siepen, the Vicar-General, Father James J. Conway, 8. J., preach- 
ing a notable sermon, in which he extolled the zeal of the congre- 
gation in the cause of Christian education. In 1887 a tower, 
which still stands, was built to the church, which later, in 1893, 
was dismantled to give way to a new and more imposing struc- 
ture. The corner-stone was laid by the Vicar-General, Very Rev. 
P. H. Muehlsiepen, April 3, 1893, and the completed church dedi- 
eated to divine service on November 23 of the same year by Arch- 
bishop Kain. The erection in 1904 of a Sisters’ house on the south 
side of the church completed the fine group of parochial buildings 
which the German Catholics of Florissant have raised to minister 
to their spiritual needs. The series of Jesuit fathers who have 
served the Sacred Heart parish since its beginning includes Fathers 
Horstmann, Panken, Peukert, Bauhaus, Vallazza, Etten, Vallazza 
(second term), John Otten, Kessel and Hoehn. Until 1917 the pas- 
tors of the Sacred Heart church resided at St. Ferdinand’s Rec- 
tory; since that year they have had quarters in their parish school- 
house. 

In 1871 a suceursal church to St. Ferdinand’s with the title 
of Holy Rosary was built on the Shackelford Road (also called in 
this vicinity Rosary Road) about six hundred feet to the south of 


Holy Rosary Church on Rosary Road a few hundred feet 


southwest of St. Stanislaus Seminary. Built in 1871 as a succursal 
church to St. Ferdinand’s, which purpose it has continued to serve 


to this day. 
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guishing traits of Father Van Assche. And yet this 
man, who kept the heart of a child even through years 
when a beard of snowy whiteness and very gen- 
erous growth made his appearance typically patri- 
archal, was shrewd and practical-minded in a measure 
to impress itself on those who knew him best. Father 


the Seminary buildings. Previous to that year the Creole Cath- 
olics living in the immediate vicinity of the Seminary or west of 
it in the bottom-lands were accustomed to attend the services held 
for their convenience by the Jesuit Fathers in the upper story of 
the old Indian school, a two-story frame structure dating from 
1828 and situated a few yards from the main building of the Sem- 
inary. Father Charles Coppens, who later became prominent in 
Catholic educational life in the United States as the author of 
numerous text-books on various subjects, was in the early ’seven- 
ties resident at the Seminary as a professor, discharging at the 
same time the duties of a quasi-pastor for the neighboring Cath- 
olics who attended Sunday Mass on the Seminary premises. To 
provide the latter with a more becoming house of worship than 
was afforded by the upper story of the former Indian school, 
Father Coppens collected some three thousand dollars, with which 
he built the neat little structure that tops the high ground at the 
south end of the Seminary property. Father Coppens wrote ex- 
ultingly at the time, 1871, of the consoling evidences of renewed 
spiritual life among his parishioners that were coincident with the 
opening of the new church. ‘‘Stringtown,’’ as the locality of the 
Seminary was long known, was now to be dropped for the name, 
‘‘Rosarytown,’’ and the postoffice to be opened there, according 
to common expectation, which however was never realized, was to 
be known as Rosary P. O. Holy Rosary Church continues to be a 
succursal church, without parochial rights or obligations, the sixty 
families who attend its Sunday services belonging respectively to 
St. Ferdinand and the Sacred Heart parishes, Florissant, in the 
proportion of two to one. For baptisms, marriages and funerals, 
the worshippers at Holy Rosary have recourse to their respective 
ehurches in the village. 
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Walter Hill, competent observer that he was, set a high 
value on the opinion of Father Van Assche in regard 
to public and social questions and was known to declare 
that no other of the Jesuits of the Middle-West, not 
even the most erudite, was a safer guide in such mat- 
ters than the simple-hearted pastor of St. Ferdinand. 
Having spent so many years of life in the United 
States, Father Van Assche became thoroughly Amer- 
ican in sentiment and general outlook on things as 
though no other land had ever claimed his allegiance. 
He often said pleasantly to his young American-born 
friends, ‘‘I am more of an American than you for two 
reasons; one is, I am here longer than you have been, 
and the other is, that I am an American by choice, 
while you are one by accident.’’ And so in the story 
of the parish of St. Ferdinand de Florissant, so long 
as it will be told among men, the pastorate of Father 
Judocus Van Assche will take rank as a noble type 
of loving and efficient pastoral service towards the 
flock of Christ.* 


Tn 1872 the approximate limits of St. Ferdinand’s parish, 
according to information furnished by Father Van Assche to Oscar 
Collet, who was engaged at the time in indexing the parish regis- 
ters. were as follows: west, the Missouri; south, Bridgton; south- 
east, St. Ann’s parish; north, Spanish Pond. The Catholic parish 
in Bridgton (formerly known under the names Marais des Liard, 
Village & Robert, Owens Station) was organized by Father Gleizal 
in 1851. Having obtained permission to preach on three succes- 
sive Sundays in a Methodist church, he found among his hearers 
some Protestants who attempted to arrange a publie controversy 
between him and one or other Protestant minister. The attempt 
failed and permission for him to continue his services in the Meth- 
odist church was thereupon withdrawn. Father Gleizal now began 
to hold services in the house of a Dr. Moore. In 1852 a neat little 
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The pastorate left vacant by the death of Father 
Van Assche was soon filled by the genial Hollander, 
Father Adrian Hayden. Under him the tradition of 
kindly, open-hearted relations between pastor and peo- 
ple and efficient service in their behalf left behind by 
his predecessor was faithfully maintained. New sodali- 
ties were started and the old ones brought up to a 
higher pitch of religious fervor. Substantial improve- 
ments of a material kind were likewise made. The 
church was enlarged in length by some twenty feet, a 
new tower was built, replacing an older one (1881), a 
new main altar installed, and with solemn ceremony 
the relics of St. Valentine, hitherto preserved in a 
simple case, were enshrined in a life-sized waxen figure 
of the saint, which was deposited under the main altar 
in a glass-covered crypt of elaborate design.** 


In August, 1884, Father Hayden, having been as- 
signed by his Superiors to the pastorship of St. Pat- 
rick’s church, Parsons, Kansas, was succeeded at St. 
Ferdinand’s by Father Adrian Sweere, also a Hol- 


church was erected with some sixty or seventy in attendance at the 
services. A Sunday-school of some thirty or forty children, one- 
half of them non-Catholics, was conducted by a Jesuit novice. 
Beginning with 1852 the parish has been served by the diocesan 
clergy, the Rey. Dennis Kennedy being the first pastor to succeed 
the Jesuit Fathers. 

3 Father Adrian Hayden (Van der Heyden), born in Vlymen, 
North Brabant, Holland, April 14, 1846. He was ordained a dio- 
cesan priest and later, November 24, 1870, entered the Society of 
Jesus. He spent the last twenty-six years of his life in Milwaukee 
in the discharge of pastoral duties, dying at Marquette College in 
that city, May 11, 1912, of a paralytie stroke which had come upon 
him a few days before as he was in the act of baptizing an infant. 
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lander. A mission preached during Father Sweere’s 
pastorate by Father Constantine Lagae, S. J., was long 
remembered for the spiritual reawakening which it oc- 
casioned in the parish. An appeal made by the zealous 
preacher to the parishioners, especially to the mothers 
of families, to take up the daily recitation of the rosary 
in common in the family circle, met with ready re- 
sponse and very many persevered for a long space after 
in the pious practice. Under Father Sweere a branch 
of the Catholic Knights of America was established as 
a means of promoting a practical Catholic spirit among 
the male members of the parish. Though it promised 
well at the outset, the payment of the necessary dues 
proved a hardship for many of the Knights and after 
a short-lived existence the branch was discontinued.* 

In August, 1885, Father William Boex, a Hollander, 
as was his two immediate predecessors, took over the 
pastoral charge of St. Ferdinand’s on the transfer of 
Father Sweere to St. Charles Borromeo church in St. 
Charles, Missouri. The services rendered to the parish 
by Father Boex during the eight years he attended it 
as pastor call for more than passing mention even.in 
this brief chronicle. He gave generously of his time 
and energy to whatever tasks and activities made for 
the betterment and growth of the parish. Highly com- 
panionable as a man and alive to all the social ameni- 
ties of life, he achieved a popularity with his parish- 
ioners in the best sense of the term. His Jesuit fellow- 
priests found in him a most agreeable associate, a cir- 


* Father Adrian Sweere, born in Zevenbergen, North Brabant, 
Holland, April 26, 1841. Became first a diocesan priest and. then, 
September 26, 1867, a Jesuit. Died in Ketchikan, Alaska, July 1, 
1912. 
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cumstanece he put to good account in securing their 
services on occasion for the pulpit of St. Ferdinand’s. 
In 1888 a course of Lenten lectures on Matrimony was 
preached for the parishioners by Father John Poland 
of St. Louis University. Similar courses were preached 
in succeeding years by Fathers James J. Conway and 
Joseph Grimmelsman on the subjects respectively of 
Edueation and Faith. At the end of August, 1888, a 
mission, one of the last in which he was to be engaged, 
was conducted in St. Ferdinand’s chureh by the well- 
known preacher and missionary, Father Arnold Damen, 
assisted by Father Van der Erden. The mission came 
to a close with great ceremony, all the parishioners 
being gathered in the church, where they pledged them- 
selves by a solemn oath to live and die in the Catholic 
church. On the following day there was Solemn High 
Mass for the dead of the parish, after which a memorial 
eross was blessed and then borne by four of the par- 
ishioners in procession through the church grounds and 
finally installed in the place prepared for it within the 
church. 

The parish school dates from 1887. In August of 
that year the Sisters of Loretto, who for almost thirty 
years had conducted the public school, which accord- 
ingly had a quasi-parochial character, were subjected 
in the customary examination before the school-board 
to a series of pettifogging and unduly rigorous ques- 
tions with the sinister intent, so it was believed, of 
making them fail in the examination. Having declined 
to answer the questions, they were unable to secure 
the usual teacher’s license issued by the school-board. 
It was Father Boex’s opportunity to open a parish- 
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school and he seized it promptly. A room in the Sis- 
ters’ house having been offered by them as temporary 
quarters for the school, classes were begun on Septem- 
ber 5 with a very gratifying attendance. Funds for 
the erection of a school-building were now procured. 
The sale of five acres of church property brought $575, 
while a gift of $285 to Father Boex from friends in 
Holland was applied by him to the school-fund. The 
bulk of the necessary money was secured by a loan of 
$4,100 at 4 per cent. The school-house, a one-story 
structure of brick, the second story containing a parish- 
hall being added later, was blessed by the Jesuit Prov- 
incial, Very Rey. Father Rudolph Meyer, in Septem- 
ber, 1888.%° 

Here and there a centennial or other celebration 
stirred the placid currents of parish life. On Decem- 
ber 26, 1887, the golden jubilee of the priesthood of 
Leo XIII was observed in St. Ferdinand’s with appro- 
priate ceremony, Father Aloysius Van der Erden 
preaching the sermon of the occasion. The year 1892 
saw two notable festive occasions, the centennial of the 
parish and Columbus Day. On August 15 was com- 
memorated the centennial year of the foundation of 
the parish, though, as a matter of historical accuracy 
one must note parenthetically that this stage in the 
history of the parish had already been passed by some 
two or three years. Enterprising Father Boex outdid 
himself in his efforts to have the parish on this ocea- 
sion put its best foot forward. Archbishop Kenrick, 


* Litterae Annuae, 1888. Only the lower story of the present 
school-house was erected at this time, the second story, which con- 
tains the parish hall, being added later. 
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Father Joseph F. Real, S.J., Father Francis G. Hillman, 8. J. 
Father Michael F. Speich, 8. J., Father Joseph M. Milet, 8S. J. 
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then in his eighty-seventh year, was prevented from 
attending the ceremonies as he had expected to do; 
but he found a substitute in Bishop Moore of St. Augus- 
stine, Florida, who pontificated at the solemn service 
in the morning and administered confirmation in the 
afternoon. <A civie celebration was earried through 
the two days following August 15, among those in 
attendance being the Governor of Missouri, Hon. David 
R. Francis. Columbus day, celebrated with enthusiasm 
throughout the country in memory of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Discovery of America by the 
great Genoese, was also a red-letter day in the history 
of Florissant. In the procession of townfolk that fea- 
tured the celebration the children of the two Catholic 
parishes, two hundred and ten in number, were con- 
spicuous, with the place of honor accorded the ehildren 
of St. Ferdinand’s in deference to its patriarchial age. 
A contemporary account notes that the pupils of the 
public school marching in the same procession numbered 
only forty. Evidences of Father Boex’s pastoral activ-: 
ity and zeal challenge attention as one turns over the 
pages of the parish chronicle. He organized a Sunday- 
school for the negro children of the vicinity, seven boys 
and girls of color being soon received into the church as 
the result of this good work. At a later period of his 
pastorate at St. Ferdinand’s the Jesuit scholasties from 
the neighboring Seminary were instructing a class of 
seventeen negroes in preparation for baptism. Again, 
he obtained from the authorities of the St. Louis Univer- 
sity Academy the privilege of having a boy from St. 
Ferdinand’s parish registered every year in the Acad- 
emy on a scholarship basis. For the material improve- 
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ment of the church much was done. In’ 1889 the floor 
and roof of the edifice were partially renewed at a cost 
of $500. A year or two later the interior of the church 
was repaired and various new equipment secured for it, 
as chasubles, vestment-case, portable confessional and 
artistically wrought statues of the two secondary patrons 
of the church, St. Ferdinand and St. John Francis 
Regis. These statues were blessed on September 8, 1891, 
It was mainly through money collected from the parish 
that these improvements and furnishings were made pos- 
sible; and Father Boex does not fail in the official report 
he submitted to his Superiors to register his grateful 
sense of the great generosity which the parish displayed 
in this regard. Every legitimate appeal for aid met 
with the happiest response; and this was especially true 
of the so-called extraordinary collections, such as those 
for the Indians and Negroes, the orphans, the Charles- 
ton earthquake sufferers and the Holy Father. 

In July, 1893, Father Boex’s tenure of the pastor- 
ship of St. Ferdinand’s terminated with his transfer to 
Cincinnati. The parish had contracted no slender debt 
ot gratitude to this genial Jesuit from Holland for the 
disinterested energy and zeal with which he had managed 
its affairs. He lived sixteen years after his departure 
from Florissant engaged in various ministerial. assign- 
ments, especially in Cincinnati and St. Louis, where at 
his death in 1909 he was discharging the duties of con- 
fessor and spiritual father in the Convent of the Good 
Shepherd.*® 


%° Father William Boex, born in Eindhoven, North Brabant, 
Holland, March 29, 1835. Became first a diocesan priest and later, 
December 31, 1862, a Jesuit. Died in St. Louis, August 26, 1909. 
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Father Florian Sautois, S. J., Father Adrian M. Hayden, S. J. 
Father William F. Boex, 8. J., Father Joseph P. De Smedt, 8S. J. 
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But we must cover the remaining stretch of our 
narrative in epitome fashion and hurry to the end. 
Father Boex’s immediate successor at St. Ferdinand’s, 
Father Joseph De Smedt, was in charge of the parish 
until 1895, when Father Joseph Real (Riehl) took up 
the duties of pastor.*7 It fell to Father De Smedt to 
welcome Archbishop Kain of St. Louis on his first offi- 
cial visit to the parish, May 13, 1894. His Grace was 
met by the Mayor and the parishioners in procession 
and conducted to the church where he took occasion to 
express his grateful recognition of the reverence shown 
by them to their chief pastor, the occasion running 
parallel in its outstanding features to the demonstrative 
welcome accorded Bishop Flaget by the Florissant of 
1814. A tribute to the parishioners of St. Ferdinand 
penned at this period by their pastor, Father Joseph 
Real, notes that they were 


“Well-disposed, docile, strong in the faith, and zealous in 
fulfilling the duties of a good Catholic. And, a thing we must 
consider to be very much to their praise, those who are able, 
contribute eagerly to the expenses of church and school. Most 
of them approach the sacraments frequently; and those who 
omit their Easter duty are the rare exception. Services and 
devotions are well attended and Christian education is a thing 
all seem to have at heart. It may not be out of place to record 
our debt to the nuns of the Congregation of Loretto, who have 
charge of the parish school and have their Academy and 
boarding-school close to the church.’’?s 


Father Joseph De Smedt, born in Brussels, Belgium, Sep- 
tember 24, 1857; entered the Society of Jesus at Florissant, July 
7, 1874. At present (1923) pastor of St. Xavier’s Church, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

8 Litterae Annuae, 1895. Father Joseph Real (Riehl), born 
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In the August of 1896, Father Real, a kindly, quiet- 
mannered man, who had given St. Ferdinand’s excellent 
pastoral service during the single year he ministered to 
its needs, was assigned to the pastorate of the Holy 
Family Church in Omaha, Nebraska, his predecessor in 
that charge, Father Francis Hillman (Heuvelmans) 
being thereupon sent to Florissant. Here Father Hill- 
man remained fifteen years, a longer period of service 
than that credited to any other pastor of St. Ferdinand, ' 
with the exception of Father Van Assche. <A census of 
the parish made by Father Hillman the year after his 
arrival (1887) showed a membership of one hundred and 
eighty-two families. In June, 1897, the Sisters of Lo- 
retto commemorated in public exercises of great solem- 
nity the fiftieth anniversary of their coming to Floris- 
sant. No feature of the celebration was more distin- 
guished than the sermon preached on the occasion by 
Father Conway of St. Louis University, one of the most 
eloquent tributes ever put on record to the illustrious 
spiritual daughters of Father Nerinckx. 

In the winter of 1899-1900 the old St. Ferdinand’s 
cemetery was abandoned, the bodies of the dead being 
removed to the new one. No interments had been made 
in the old cemetery since 1876, but its continuance within 
the limits of the city was looked upon with disfavor by 
the City Council, who ordered the bodies disinterred and 
removed before March 18, 1900.*° 


in Strasburg, Alsace, March 21, 1844. He became a Jesuit April 
7, 1864, and died in Cincinnati, March 21, 1917. 

* The new cemetery is a short distance south of Florissant, 
lying along the trolley-line and just west of the Graham Road, 
with which it is now connected by a lane. It was acquired in 1874 
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In June, 1911, Father Hillman, then in declining 
health, gave over the pastorate to Father Michael Speich, 
who for many years previous had been serving zealously 
the Catholic negroes of St. Louis. Father Hillman con- 
tinued to reside at the presbytery until January, 1913, 
when he suffered a paralytic stroke and was thereupon 
removed to the Novitiate. Here he lingered in a state 
of more or less physical collapse until his death, which 
occurred January 29, 1918. The parishioners of St. 
Ferdinand will venerate his memory for the many years 
of quiet and unobtrusive yet effective service which he 
devoted to their spiritual care.*® 


Father Speich’s incumbency at St. Ferdinand’s saw 
numerous substantial improvements in and around the 
parish buildings. The stoves and oil-lamps which he 
found in use in church, presbytery and school-house 
were discarded for steam heating and electric light, the 
latter made possible by the arrival in the village of the 
wires of the great Keokuk Dam Light and Power Com- 
pany. In the mid-August of 1915 an abnormally high 


in two parcels, one of twenty-one acres (southern part of lot 75) 
and one of fourteen acres (northern part of lot 97). The old 
cemetery, comprising lots 2 and 3, in Block 15, measured 203 by 
320 feet. Only lot 2 of this block had been granted by the Span- 
ish government for church purposes. The remainder of the block, 
lot 1, the Parade Ground (Place D’ Armes), and lot 3, originally 
granted to Louis Du Breuil, were later acquired by St. Ferdi- 
nand’s church. The old cemetery lay along St. Ferdinand Street, 
between St. Denis and St. Louis Streets. 

© Father Francis Hillman (Heuvelmans), born in Vught, 
North Brabant, Holland, April 6, 1846. Ordained a priest, he 
entered the Society of Jesus a few months later, November 24, 
1870. Died at the Novitiate, Florissant, January 29, 1918. 
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stage of water in the main and branch creeks following 
on heavy rains flooded the church premises and build- 
ings to an unprecedented height. The water rose to a 
level with the top line of the presbytery fence, while in 
the church it overtopped the communion-rail. The sub- 
merged pews buckled up with the floor in the strangest 
fashion, but curious to relate, with the recession of the 
waters gradually fell back to their original position. 
The little Jesuit community at the presbytery, consisting 
of Father Speich, his assistant, Father Paulus and 
Brother Viot, together with the Lorettines residing in 
the old convent, came unscathed through the experience 
though for a while their position was a critical one and 
not without its element of personal danger.*t The his- 
toric convent alongside the church was left so much the 
worse for the flood that the Sisters now abandoned it 
definitely as a place of residence. The pastor and his 
assistant were thereafter boarded by the nuns at their 


Tn 1912 Father James Paulus was assigned to St. Ferdi- 
nand’s as assistant-pastor, which post he filled until the autumn 
of 1921, when he was transferred to the Sacred Heart Church, 
Florissant. He was succeeded at St. Ferdinand’s by Father John 
B. Kokenge. Father Kokenge appears to have been the first priest 
to die at St. Ferdinand’s Rectory, his death having occurred there 
January 16, 1922. For almost seventy-five years a Jesuit Coad- 
jutor-brother was attached to St. Ferdinand’s as sacristan of the 
church and general utility man. Brother John Sheehan was the 
first of the Jesuit brothers thus to reside in the Rectory (1845- 
1846). He was followed by Brothers Michael Hoey, George Miles, 
Anthony Hofstetter, Clement Bocklage, Clement Moning, Richard 
Sommers, James Donahoe, Patrick Duncan, Henry Van Sadelhoff, 
Matthew McMenamy, Benedict Germing, David Shaughnessy, The- 
odore Te Dorshorst, August Viot and Robert Dowdle. 
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Academy building, which stood on high ground quite 
safe from any invasion of waters from the creek. 


But if secure against floodtide, the Academy was un- 
fortunately not secure against fire. Florissant’s most 
conspicuous and imposing structure, endeared to the 
townfolk no less than to the Sisters of Loretto them- 
selves by the pleasant association of years, was reduced 
{o ashes by a conflagration of unknown origin which 
broke out early in the morning of January 4, 1919. The 
Sisters thereupon returned to one of the abandoned build- 
ings in the rear of the church, the parish putting the 
new quarters into repair for the Sisters at an outlay of 
some eleven hundred dollars. Some time prior to this, 
however, on the occasion of the opening of the new 
Loretto Academy and College in Webster Groves, Mis- 
souri, the academy classes had been discontinued at 
Florissant, only a small number of the younger girls 
being retained in the latter place as boarders; but with 
the destruction of the academy building the educational 
work of the Sisters of Loretto in Florissant became re- 
stricted entirely to the parish school of St. Ferdinand’s. 


The passing of Loretto Academy in the early Janu- 
ary of 1919 marked the opening of Father Speich’s last 
year at Florissant. Since the June of 1911 he had been 
dispensing to the parishioners of St. Ferdinand’s with 
unfailing regularity of service the blessings of his min- 
istry. Little had occurred in the interval to interrupt 
its quiet steady flow of parochial life, unless we note that 
Florissant, like every other community in the land, had 
vibrated in every fiber with the pulsations of the mighty 
passage-at-arms that has passed into history as the 
World War. The young men of St. Ferdinand’s went 
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forth in numbers to lend their young strength to the 
tremendous struggle; and the service flag of many stars, 
which was long displayed in the interior of the church, 
witnessed in what glorious measure the parish had an- 
swered the call of duty. One remembers in this connec- 
tion that after all Florissant had long-standing traditions 
of loyalty to uphold. <A century before, during the war 
of 1812, Hyacinthe Deshetres led a company of fellow 
villagers in the regiment of volunteers mustered in St. 
Louis County for the defense of the country. It is pleas- 
ant to note that of the youth of St. Ferdinand’s parish 
enlisted in the World War all were spared to live out 
their lives in continued loyal attachment to Church and 
State.*? 


On August 21, 1919, Father Joseph Milet, previously 
attached as assistant-pastor to the Church of the Gesu 
in Milwaukee, succeeded Father Speich at St. Ferdi- 
nand’s.*? The pastoral services of the latter have since 
been enjoyed by the good folk of St. Gabriel’s congre- 
gation, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. Father Milet on 
assuming charge of the parish, set himself to prepare in 
good season for the centennial of the erection and dedi- 
cation of the church, which was scheduled to oceur in 
1921. To this end, the presbytery and church were re- 


“Father Michael Speich, born in Wietbruch, Alsace, May 31, 
1856. Entered the Jesuit Novitiate at Florissant, July 7, 1874. 


At present (1923) pastor of St. Gabriel’s Church, Prairie du 
Chien, Wisconsin. 


“Father Joseph M. Milet, born in Detroit, July 25, 1872; 
made his classical studies at Detroit College and entered the So- 
ciety of Jesus at Florissant, August 6, 1891. 
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paired and painted and the sacristy and cemetery set in 
order, these improvements being carried on through dur- 
ing the winter months of 1919-1920. Presbytery, ehurch 
and the adjoining historic convent dating from Mother 
Duchesne’s time never looked smarter than now in their 
uniform attire of slate-gray paint. The expenses. In- 
eurred by these notable improvements—$2,550 in 
amount—taxed the resources of the parish; yet the 
money was secured with comparative ease chiefly through 
open-air festivals and house-to-house collections. 


Though November 21, 1921, was the actual centen- 
nial of the dedication of the church, the date was antici- 
pated, the commemorative exercises being set for Octo- 
ber 20. The religious celebration was imposing to the 
last detail. There was a field Mass, coram Pontifice, 
Archbishop Glennon of St. Louis lending his presence 
to the occasion. The altar was cleverly set beneath the 
portico of the presbytery entrance, while in the garden- 
plot some few yards from the altar was the Archbishop’s 
throne, made in rustic fashion and canopied over pic: 
turesquely with foliage and flowers. The Jesuit scho- 
lastics’ choir from the Seminary assisted at the Ponti- 
fical Mass, of which the Right Rev. Monsignor John J. 
Tannrath was celebrant, with the two living former pas- 
tors of St. Ferdinand’s, Fathers De Smedt and Speich, 
as deacon and subdeacon, respectively. The sermon of 
the occasion, a masterly historical survey of the life- 
story of the parish, was delivered by Very Rev. M.S. 
Ryan, C. M., Rector of Kenrick Seminary. Grouped im- 
mediately before the altar were the clergy of St. Louis 
and its vicinity, some sixty in number, who had come to 
participate in the historic occasion, while stretching far 
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cut was a great throng of parishioners and visiting laity. 
A like scene of ecclesiastical splendor was never before 
witnessed at St. Ferdinand’s in all the hundred years 
and more of its history. Nor did the occasion prove one 
of merely parochial interest and appeal; the entire town 
felt itself called upon to participate in and contribute to 
its success. Mayor Sidney Garrett proclaimed the day 
a civic holiday; and in the procession of seven hundred 
that met the Archbishop of St. Louis and escorted him 
to the church were found the Sisters and school-children 
of the German parish of the Sacred Heart. All in all, 
the affair of October 20, 1921, represented the high- 
water mark in outward demonstrative expression of 
Catholic life in Florissant. 


But here the story we have attempted of the parish 
of St. Ferdinand de Florissant must make an end. To 
those who find interest in spiritual values that story 
may not be without a measure of appeal. One may not 
claim for the City of St. Ferdinand any outstanding 
rank or distinction in the great moving drama of pres- 
ent-day social, political or industrial life. The distine- 
tion that attaches to it, as we have noted before, is of 
another order, being derived from the religious activi- 
ties that cluster or have clustered even to luxuriance 
around and about it. Spiritual, not material achieve- 
ment, is the keynote to Florissant history; and the extent 
to which the soul must be set above the body in any rea- 
sonable philosophy of life is the measure of the attention 
which Florissant must receive in any sanely balanced 
record of events in the Middle West. Spiritual culture, 
humanitarian effort, missionary zeal, educational enter- 
prise, these and kindred exalted phases of the energy of 
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Building-group, St. Ferdinand’s Parish, 1923: School, Rectory, Church, Convent. 
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man have been conspicuous in the life-story of Florissant 
and from Florissant as a center have reached out steadily 
with beneficent results over a vast expanse of territory. 
These, then, are the things that have lent to the locality 
of St. Ferdinand de Florissant a consecration which the 
mere triumphs of industry and trade, however dazzling, 
are powerless to impart. And so, as we close the covers 
of this present narrative, we cannot but realize the ad- 
mirable fitness to our subject of the words of the Lord 
to Moses, ‘‘Come not nigh hither, but put thy shoes off 
from thee, for the ground on which thou standest is holy 
ground.’’ Over Florissant and its environs is spread an 
other-world atmosphere distilled of the sanctities and 
heroisms of several generations of genuine Catholic life; 
and on its rustic lanes and smiling fields is the mystic 
imprint of a sacredness that will never cease to make 
appeal to all to whom the Faith is dear. 
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Ahn, Caroline, note, 111 

Alvord, Clarence Walworth, on 
system of Common Fields, 
note, 33; on the French of 
the American Bottom, 60 

Ambrosia, Sister, 229, 230 

Anduze, Father Artistide, 167, 
170 

Antoinette, Mary, 207 

Archambault, Auguste, note, 43 

Archambault, Catherine, note, 
43 

Aubuchon, Jr., Gabriel, 36 (?), 
57 

Aubuchon, Sr., Gabriel, 57 

Aubuchon, Gregory, 57, 76 

Aubuchon, Joseph A., 3, 28, 57, 
144, 170 

Aubuchon, Louis, note, 57 

Audé, Madame, 126, 164, 191 

Auvrary (Ouvrard), see Ouvré 


B 


Barat, Blessed Madeleine- 
Sophie, 126, 199, 221 

Barrens, Perry Co., Mo., 119, 
120, 135, 138, 231 

Bates, Frederick, note, p. 21 

Baudoin dit L’habitant, Jo- 
seph, 42 

Bauhaus, S. J., Father John 
A., note, 234 

Beadle, parish, 99 

Beaugenou dit Fi-Fi, Nicholas, 
59 

Bellefontaine, Mo., 159 


Bellesime, Alexander, 214 

Bernier, Mother Philomene, 231 

Berthold, Madame Octavie, 126, 
130, 164, 194 

Bevilaqua, Louis, note, 70 

Biche, in Florissant topograph- 
ical nomenclature, 12 

Biddle, Mrs. Thomas, see Ann 
Mullanphy 

Biddle Tract, St. Louis ,owned 
by Dunegant, 45 

Bienvenu dit Delisle, Baptiste, 
42 

Bienvenu dit Delisle, Elizabeth, 
ay) 

Big Soldier Village, 209 

Bindewald, Mother Evangelista, 
231 

Blane, ‘‘Little,’’ note, 31 

Bocklage, 8S. J., Brother Clem- 
ent, 246 

Boex, S. J., Father William, 
238-242 

Bordeau (Borda), Louis, note, 
203 

Boudreaux family, note, 192 

Boulet, Catherine, note, 42 

Bourg, Pierre, note, 48 

Boyce, Mrs. Henry, see Octavia 
Mullanphy 

Bridgton, (Marais des Liards, 
Village & Robert, Owen’s 
Station), 10, 13, 33, note, 236 

Bridgton-Florissant Road, 9, 
10, note, 11 

Brown, Elizabeth, 74 

Browne, Jeremias, 36 
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260 


Brunel (Brunet), Noel, 43 

Brunet, Joseph, 20 

Busschots, 8. J., Father James 
G., 225, note, 226 


C 
Cahokia Mound, see Monks’ 
Mound 
Calvé, (Joseph, Jr., Francois, 
Antoine, Victoire, Marie 


Reine, Francoise, Marie Jo- 
sette), note, 39 

Calvé, Sr., Joseph, 20, note, 25, 
29, 39, 40 

Calvé, Marie Therese, note, 40 

Calvet (Labonne?), Victoire, 
note, 39 

Cardinal, Jean Marie, 51 

Carondelet, Baron, 27, 59 

Carrico, Silas, 66 

Carrico, Theresa, Mary Ann, 
Elizabeth, note, 64 

Carrico, Vincent, 64, 65 

Carroll (Baltimore), 
bishop, 83, 94, 97 

Castello, Charles, 78 

Castello, Michael, 69, 170 

Cerré, Pascal, 12, 45 

Challe, Francois M., 31 

Chambers, Bartholomew M., 
note, 27, note, 30 

Chambers, Charles, 69, 170 

Chambers, Mrs. Charles, see 
Jane Mullanphy 

Chambers, 8S. J., Father Thomas 
Biddle, 75 

Chanter, parish, 99 

Charbonniere Hill, 107, 130 


Arch- 


Chouteau, Auguste, note, 23, 
47, note, 55 

Chouteau, Madame Auguste, 
175 


Chouteau, Antoine, 178 
Chouteau, Auguste P., 62, 175, 
176, 178 


INDEX 


Chouteau, Paul Ligueste, 174, 
178, 179, 208 

Chouteau, Pelagie, 127 

Chouteau, Pierre, 11, 47, 53, 
note, 55 

Chouteau, Madame Thérése, 176 

Clark, General William, 75 

Clarke, Mother Eleanora, 229, 
230, 231 

Clemens, Mrs. James, see Eliza 
Mullanphy 

Clemens, J. W., note, 109 

Codaire (Couder, Coudre), Jo- 
seph, 41 

Cold Water Creek (Rio Fer- 
nando, L’eau Froide, Riviére 
le Biche, Aux Biches), 11, 12, 
22, 246 

Collet, Oscar, note, 37, 
144, note, 236 

Collin, Louis, parish beadle, 48, 
967,995" 100 

Collot, Victor, map of ‘‘Tllinois 
Country,’’ 9 

Common Fields of St. Ferdi- 
nand, 32—35 

Commons of St. Ferdinand, 30- 
32 

Condamine, 
217 

Confraternity of the 
Heart, note, 165 

Conway, S. J., Father James J., 
234, 239 

Coosemans, 8. J., Father Ferdi- 
nand, note, 234 

Cote-Sans_ Dessein, 
160, 178, 203 

Cotting, S.J., Father James, 
225, note, 226 

Coppens, S.J., Father Charles, 
note, 235 

Courtois, Jean Marie, 28, 144 

Creely, Elizabeth (Mrs. Pierre 
Piant), 23 


note, 


Father Matthew, 


Sacred 


Mo., 158, 


INDEX 


Creely, Francois, 55 

Creely (Crelez, Crelie), Jean 
Baptiste, 24, 42, 55, 144 

Creely, Julie, 55 


D 

Dahmen, C. M., Father Fran- 
Sige. 175, 177, 178, 180 

Damen, S8.J., Father Arnold, 
239 

Darby, Thomas, cited, 72 

Dardenne, Mo., 117, 119, 220 

De Andreis, C. M., Servant of 
God Felix, 125, 131, 137, 196 

Deguire dit la Rose, Appoline, 
43 

De La Croix, Father Charles, 
123, 130, 131, 133, 139, note, 
147; early career, 155-157; 
manager of Bishop’s Farm, 
157; missionary excursions 
up Missouri River, 158-160; 
pastor of Florissant, 161; 
builds second St. Ferdinand’s 
Chureh, 161-170; missionary 
excursions to Osage Indians, 
171-183; welcomes Father 
Van Quickenborne to Floris- 
gant, 187; last days in Flor- 
issant, 189-190; at St. 
Michel, La., 190-193; return 
to Belgium and death, 193 

Delaney, Mrs. Dennis, see Oc- 
tavia Mullanphy 

De Lassus, Charles, Lieut. Gov- 
ernor of Upper Louisiana, 
20, 24, 45, 60, 64, 90 

Delisle, see Bienvenu 

De Maillet, Francis, 187 

De Meyer, 8. J., Brother Peter, 
187, 188, 220 

De Neckere, C. M., Father Leo, 
128 

Depareq, Father David, 229 

Desgagnées, Dorothé, note, 41 
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Desautels, Marianne, note, 42 

Deshetres, Antoine (Tonish), 
58, 150, 208 

Deshetres, Hyacinthe, 18, 28, 
29-note, 40,998, 995-67, 72, 
81, 86, 144, 148, 150, 170, 
248 

Deshetres, Louis, note, 25, 42, 
54, 58 

Deshetres, Jr., Louis, 59 

Desjardins, see Verger 

Desjarlais, Celeste, note, 43 

Desjarlais (Dejarlais, Deger- 
lais), Paul, 144, 150, 170 

Desjarlais, Paul, 36, note, 144 

Deslauriers, (Delorier), Fran- 
eois, sub-lieutenant of Floris- 
sant militia, 27, 31, 42 

De Smedt, 8. J., Father Joseph, 
243, 249 

De Smet, S.J., Father Peter, 
187, 195, 206, 216, note, 234 

De Smet’s Mound, note, 109 

Desrosiers dit Canadien, Bap- 
tiste, 41 

De Theux, Countess, 213 

De Theux, S.J., Father Theo- 
dore Mary, 36, 158, 206, 
sketch, 212-213, 214, 215, 
216, 217, 218, note, 219, 220, 
221, 222 

Devaux (Devos), Pierre, 19, 29, 
Ble el 129 

Deys, C. M., Father Leo, 167, 
170 

Dickson, Robert, note, 122 

Didier, Jean Pierre, 85, 89 

Didier, O.S.B., Father Pierre 
Joseph, 47, 59, note, 84, 
sketch, 84-86 

Donohoe, 8. J., Brother James, 
246 

Double names, note, 37 

Douglas, Judge Walter B., 19 
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Dowdle, 8.J., Brother Robert, 
246 

Draper, Lyman Copeland, 23 

Du Bourg (Louisiana and the 
Floridas), Bishop, note, 30, 
note, 42, 83, 120, 155; ap- 
pointed Bishop of Louisiana 
and the Floridas, 124; ar- 
rives in St. Louis, 125; rela- 
tions with Mother Duchesne, 
126-128; leases Farm to 


second St: Ferdinan’ds 
Church, 163-166; welcomes 
Jesuits to Florissant, 188; 
opens school in Grand Cou- 
teau, La., 191; in St. Michel, 
La, 192; 10 St. Louis; Zane 
Florissant schools, 194; In- 
dian school, 199-200; sub- 
scribes for completion of St. 
Ferdinand’s Church, note, 
218; latter days, 227-228. 


O’Neil, 161, 188, 189; gives Dunand, O.C.R., Father Marie 


site for second St. Ferdi- 
nand’s Church, 162; conveys 
ehurch property to Father 
Van Quickenborne, note, 162; 
erects Confraternity of Sa- 
ered Heart of Jesus, note, 
165; promulgates mandate at 
dedication of second St. Fer- 
dinand’s Church, 167-170; 
meets Osage chiefs, 172, 173; 
commissions Father De La 
Croix to visit Osage, 174; 
letter about Osage, 180; ob- 
tains Jesuits for diocese, 
184-187; shifts clergy from 
North to South, 190; Indian 
school, 185, 198; limits Van 
Quickenborne’s faculties, 204 
Dubreuil, Clarissa, note, 41 
Dubreuil, Louis, 41, 148 


Joseph, 62, 65; arrives in 
Kentucky, 102; visits Floris- 
sant, 104; with Trappist com- 
munity in Florissant, 110; at 


‘St. Charles, 115; attends 


Missouri parishes, 118, 119; 
diocesan seminary located at 
the Barrens through his in- 
fluence, 120; at Prairie du 
Chien, 121-122; ministers to 
Indians, 123; superintends 
erection of Sacred Heart 
Convent, Florissant, 128; be- 
friends nuns, 136-137; and 
Joseph Paquin, seminarian, 
138; last days at Florissant, 
139-141; compiles parish reg- 
ulations, 142-144; signs doc- 
ument regarding pain benit, 
152. 


Dubreuil, Louis Chauvet, note, Duncan, S.J., Brother Patrick, 


41 


246 


Dubuque, Ia., 210 Dunegant dit Borosier, Fran- 


Duchesne, Venerable Rose Phil- 
ippine, arrives in St. Louis, 
126; at St. Charles, 126-128; 
at Bishop’s Farm, 128-132; 
at Florissant, 132-137; con- 
vent property, Florissant, 
note, 162, 163; suggests title 
and donates corner-stone for 


eois, founder and command- 
ant of Florissant, note, 11; 
note, 23; note, 25; house in 
Florissant, 26, 27, 103, 109; 
sells property at church-door, 
29; signs paper about Com- 
mons, 31; sketch, 44-50; pe- 
titions for extension of Com- 


INDEX 


mons, 61; married to Euge- 
nie Jarret, 87-89. 
Dunegant, Marie, note, 48 


Du Lac, Perrin, account of 
Florissant, 14 
Dzierozynski, 8.J., Father 


Francis, Superior of Mary- 
land Jesuits, 207 


E 
Edwardsville, Ill., 210 
Elet, S.J., Father John Anth- 
ony, 187, 206, 217 
Eloi, Marie Barbara, 51 
Etten, S.J., Father Lambert, 
note, 254 


F 

Fabrique (‘‘fabric’’), 143 

Ferrari, C. M., Father Andrew, 
140 

Flaget (Bardstown), Bishop, 
ioe iG 2117, 120, 125 

Flagg, Edward, account of 
Florissant, 15, 16; note, 220 

Florissant, St. Ferdinand de, 
approach by Bridgton Road, 
9-12; early descriptive ac- 
counts, Trudeau, 13, Perrin Du 
Lac, 14, Stoddard, 14, Flagg, 
15; first settlement, 17-20; 
Trudeau’s survey (1794), 20— 
23; danger from Indians, 23; 
French origin of habitants, 
24; church, center of civil 
and social life, 25; Place 
d’Armes, 26; military com- 
missions, 27; sale of prop- 
erty at church-door, 28; Coin- 
mons, 30-32; Common Fields, 
32-35; charter members of 
village eommunity, 37-44; 
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sketches of early residents, 
Francois Dunegant, 44-50, 
Antoine Riviere dit Baccané, 
51-53, René Kiercereaux, 53, 
Robidouxs, 54, J. B. Creely, 
55, Aubuchons, 56, Marechals, 
57, Hyacinthe Deshetres, 58, 
Nicholas Beaugenou, 959, 
Madame Rigauche, 99, 
Jameses, 62, Mileses, 63, Car- 
ricos, 64-66, Pattersons, 66, 
James Richardson, 67, Mu- 
sicks, 67, 68, John Mullanphy 
and family, 70-77; incor- 
porated as town, city, 78; 
Narrow Guage Railroad, 78; 
bids for county seat, 79 


Flynn, O. M. Cap., Father 
Thomas, 96-98. 
Fontaine des Biches, near 


mouth of Cold Water Creek, 
11, 47 
Fontaine des Biches, spring in 
Florissant, 12 
Fordyce, Mrs. Samuel, note, 76 
Fortin, Hyacinthe, note, 144 
Franklin, Mo., 158, 160, 203 
Fremont, John C., note, 43, 144 


French, dominant element in 
Franeco- Spanish Florissant, 
24 


Froussart, Charles Dominique, 
parish beadle, 99, 100 


G 
Gagné (Gagnier), Amable, 31, 
41 
Galena, Ill., 210 
Gallipolis colony, 85 
Garrett, Hon. Sidney, note, 69, 
250 
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Germing, S.J., Brother Bene- 
dict, 246 

Gibault, Father Pierre, 149 

Gleizal, 8. J., Father John, 223, 
224, 225, note, 226, note, 236. 

Glennon (St. Louis), Arch- 
bishop, 249 

Goss, Fenton, 170 

Graham, Major Richard, 75, 76 

Graham, Mrs. Richard , see 
Catherine Mullanphy 

Grandlouis, see Louis Ouvré. 

Guillet, O.C.R., Father Urban, 
see Trappists 

Grimmelsman, 8S. J., Father Jo- 
seph, 239 

H 

Hall’s Ferry Road, 67 

Hamilton, Madame Eulalie 
(Regis), 136 

Hamilton, Madame 
(Xavier), 136, 137 

Hamtramek, John F., 170 

Harmony Mission, 181, 
207, 208 

Harney, Mrs. William J., see 
Mary Mullanphy 

Hassett, Father Thomas, 93, 94 

Hazelwood, 76 

Hayden, 8.J., Father Adrian, 
237 

Hayden, Mother, 231 

Hebert dit Lecomte, Nicholas, 
18 

Hebert dit Lecomte, Pierre, 170 

Hereford, Dr., 232, note, 233 

Hill, 8. J.. Father Walter, 229, 
230 

Hillman, 8.J., Father Francis, 
244, 245 

Hirschberg, Mary (Frost), note, 
Li) 


Mathilda 


182, 


INDEX 


Hodiamont, Emmanuel De, note, 
110 

Hoehn, S.J., Father Stephan, 
note, 234 

Hoey, S.J., Brother Michael, 
246 

Hofstetter, S.J., Brother An- 
thony, 246 

Holy Rosary Church, Florissant, 
Mo., note, 234 

Horstmann, 8.J., Father Fran- 
cis, note, 233 

Hubert, Joseph, 170 

Hume, Sr., Stanton, 67 

Hunt, Theodore, 21, 49 

Hyatt, Frederick, 67 


iL 
Ignace, Father, 110 
Indians, massacre Florissant 


residents, 23; village near 
Bridgton, note, 23; children 
baptized, note, 121 

Irving, Washington, 58 


J 


James G., 36 

James, John G., 55, 62 

James, Joseph, 30, 61, note, 63, 
129, 162 

James, Judge Samuel, 23, 62, 
note, 63 

James, General Thomas, 62, 176 

Janin, Father Pierre, 48, 90, 
95 

Jarboe, Mother Roberta, 231 

Jarret, Eugenie, wife of Fran- 
cois Dunegant, 48, note, 50 

Jarret, Jean, 49 

Jarret, Susanne, 39 

Jarrot, Nicholas, 
note, 112 


note, 111, 


INDEX 


K 

Kain (St. Louis), Archbishop, 
243 

Kansas, missionary excursions 
to, 181, 208, 209 

Kansas City, Missouri, 181, 210 

Kennedy, Father Dennis, note, 
237 

Kenney, Father Peter, 218 

Kenrick (St. Louis), Arch- 
bishop, note, 233, 240 

Keokuk, Ia., 210 

Kessel, S.J., Father John B., 
note, 234 

Kickapoo Mission, 210 

Kiercereaux, Marguerite, note, 
57 

Kiercereaux, Marie, note, 57 

Kiercereaux, Marie Josephine, 
53 

Kiercereaux, Paul, 53 

Kiercereaux, Pelagie, 53 

Kiercereaux, René, note, 25, 
sketch, 53, 57, 59 

Kineaid, John, 69, 170 

Kokenge, 8. J., Father John B., 
246 


L 


Labrosse dit Deshetres, Louis, 
42 

Lachasse, Jean Baptiste, 39 

Lacroix, Louis, note, 25 

Lagae, S.J., Father Constan- 
tine, 238 

Lajeunesse, Basil, 24 

Lalanda, Alexo, 20 

Lalande, Marianne, 43 

Lamarre, Sister Catherine, 126 

Le Mere (Lamaire), see Rapieu 
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La Mere (Lamaire), Hyacinthe, 
84 

Langlois, O.C.R., Father M. 
Bernard, 110, 111, 118, 150 

Langoumois, Jean Baptiste, 
note, 47 

Laplombe, Marguerite, 54 

Laramie (Aubry dit Constant 
dit La Ramée or Laramée), 
Florissant triple name, note, 
37 

Laroche, Louis, note, 25 

Laville dit St. Germain, Made- 
leine, note, 40 

Layton, Sister Mary, 135, 191 

L’eau Froide, see Cold Water 
Creek. 

Lecomte, see Hebert 


Lecomte (Hebert?), Pierre, 
note, 203 

Le Dru dit Jacobin, Father 
Jean Antoine, 83, 85 

Le Pere, Martin ,170 

Limpach, O.M. Cap., Father 


Bernard de, 82-83 

Livres Terriens, 21, 37 

Lorain (Lorrain), Baptiste, 36, 
note, 144 

Lorain, Francois, note, 144 

Lorain (Lorrain), Joseph, 36 

Loretto, Sisters of, 28, note, 30, 
229-232, 239, 240, 243, 246, 
247. 

Lorrain (Lorin), Sr., Jean Bap- 
tiste, 144 

Lorrain, Joseph ,note, 144 

Louvieres, Thérése, 59 

Lucas, John B.C., note, 20 

Lusson (Recollect), Father Le- 
ander, 54, sketch, 86-90, 95, 
99 
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M 
Manteau, Sister Marguerite, 
126, 130 


Marais des Liards, see Bridg- 
ton 

Mare, Louis, 42 

Marechal, Antoine, 20, 31, 39, 
58 

Marechal, 

Marechal, 
58 

Marechal, 
41, 57 

Marechal, Marie, note, 39, 58 

Marechal, Sr., Nicholas, 57 

Marechal, Noel, 36, 58 

Marguilliers, regulations, 142— 
145; Blessed Sacrament, 145; 
method of election, 146; 
church-pews and fences, 147; 
financial reports, 148-151; 
pain benit, 151, 152; abuses, 
153; system abolished, 168; 
restored, note, 154 

Marion dit Labonne, Bonaven- 
tura, note, 31, 150 

Martin dit Ladouceur, Antoine, 
note 41, note, 42 

Martin dit Ladouceur, Marie, 
note, 42 

Martiny, J. B., 20 

Massey, William, 47 

Massey’s Lane, 47 

Mathevon, Madame Lucille, 194 

Mattingly, Mother Ann Joseph, 
231 

Maxwell, Father James, 88, 92, 
95, 96, 98 

Menard, Amable, 40 

Menard, Francois, note, 40 

Menard, Joseph, note, 40 

Mercier, Charles, 43 


Catherine, note, 40, 
Elizabeth, note, 41, 


Frangois, note, 25, 


INDEX 


Meurin, S.J., Father Louis Se- 
bastian, 53, 59, 80, 81 

Meyer, S.J., Father Rudolph 
J., 240 

Miles, Francis, note, 64 

Miles, S. J., Brother George, 63, 
64, 246 

Miles, Josiah (Josias), 36, 170, 
189 

Miles, Thomas, 170 

Miles, Thomas James, note, 64 

Miles, Walton, note, 64 

Milet, S.J., Father Joseph M., 

248-250 

Moning, 8. J., Brother Clement, 
246 

Monks’ Mound, 111, 112, 113, 
115 

Montreux, Joseph, 50 

Moreau, Elizabeth, note, 40 

Moreau, Francois, lieutenant of 
Florissant militia, note, 25, 
28,. 29, 30, 40 

Mullanphy, Ann, note, 74, 75 

Mullanphy, Judge Bryan, 74, 
231 

Mullanphy, Catherine, note, 74 

Mullanphy, Eliza, note, 74 

Mullanphy, Ellen, note, 74 

Mullanphy Hospital, 72 

Mullanphy, Jane, note, 27, note, 
30, note, 31, note, 74, note, 
202, 214, 231 

Mullanphy, John, acquires land 
from Dunegant, 46, Robi- 
doux, 54, St. Vrain, 71; 
sketch, 70-74; note, 109, 170, 
note, 202 

Mullanphy, Mary, note, 74 

Mullanphy, Octavia, note, 74 

Musick, Amanda, note, 68 

Musick, David Louis, 68 


INDEX 


Musick, David M., 67 
Musick’s Ferry, 67 
Musick, James, 149 
Musick, Joel, 68 
Musick, Louis, 67 
Musick, Reuben, 67 
Musick, Volney, 68 
Musick, William, 67 


McCarthy, Mother Praxedes, 
231 
MeDonald, eid 


McDonald, Anne, 69 
McDonald, Patrick, 69 
McMenamy, S. J., Brother Mat- 
thew, 246 


N 

Narrow Guage Railroad, 78 

Neale, 8.J., Father Charles, 
Piste, 80 

Nerinckx, Father Charles, 194, 
229 

Niel ,Father Frangois, 167, 170, 
195 

Noisé dit Labbé, Jacques, note, 
47 

Noisé dit Labbé, Marie Cath- 
erine, widow of Jean Bap- 
tiste dit Langoumois and 
wife of Francois Dunegant, 
44, 47, note, 48 


Normandeau dit JDeslauriers, 
Frangoise, 58 
Normandeau dit Deslauriers, 


Marie Anne, 144 
O 

Oklahoma, 207 
Olivier, Father Donatien, 95 
Olivier, Father John, 94 
Olivier, Marianne, note, 40 
O’Neil, Hugh, note, 40, 69, 139, 

note, 162, 170, 188, 189 
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Onore, Louis, 170 

Osage Indians, evangelized by 
Florissant pastors, 171-183, 
206-210 

Otten, S.J., Father John H., 
note, 234 

Ouimet (Wimet), Rosalie, note, 
40 

Ouvré, Aspasie, note, 40, 144 

Ouvré dit Grandlouis, Louis, 36, 
note, 81, 143, 149, 150, 168, 
170 

Owen’s Station, see Bridgton 


Ne 

Paillant (Payant, Piant) dit 
St. Onge, Pierre, 55 

Paillasson, Father Victor, 225, 
note, 226 

Pain benit, 99, 154 

Pallot, Claude, 84 

Panken, S.J., Father Ignatius, 
note, 233 

Panneton (Panton), Claude, 41 

Papin, Pierre Melicour, 174 

Papinville, Mo., 174 

Paquin, C.M., Father Joseph, 
138 

Patterson, John, 66 

Patterson Road, 66, 67 

Patterson Settlement, 66, 67 

Paulus, S.J., Father James, 
246 

Payant, Marie Josepha (Ma- 
dame Rigauche), 59 

Penalver y Cardenas (Louisi- 
ana and the _ Floridas), 
Bishop, 86, 87, 88, 92, 93, 
124 

Penrose, Clement B., note, 21 

Peukert, 8. J., Father Ignatius, 
note, 233 


265 


Picard, Alexis, 42 

Piertrogue (Pierre 
note, 99 

Pingonneau dit Rigauche, Ig- 
nace, 59 

Place d’Armes 
Ground), 26, 27 

Pointe Coupée, La., 83 

Poland, 8. J., Father John, 239 

Portage des Sioux, Mo., 119, 
203, 211 

Possum Hollow, 66 

Pratte, Bernard, 127, 153 

Pratte, Emilie, 127 

Pratte, Thérése, 127, 192 

Pressé, Baptiste, 29 

Pressé, Joseph, 36 

Pressé, Marguerite, 68 

Primeau, Baptiste, 18, 58 


Trogue), 


CP amasde 


Q 
Quick, Susan, 64 


R 

Rapieu (dit Lamaire,), Joseph, 
31, 40 

Real, S. J., Father Joseph, 243, 
244 

Reisselman, S.J., 
Henry, 110, 187 

Ribar (Rivard), Joseph, 20 

Richard, Father Gabriel, 170 

Richardson, James, 67 

Rigauche, Madame (née Pay- 
ant), 59 

Rio Fernando, see Cold Water 
Creek 

Rivet, Catherine, 143 

Rivet, Joseph, 40 

Riviere le Biche (Aux Biches), 
see Cold Water Creek 

Riviere dit Baccané, Antoine 
(Jr.), 23, note, 31, 52 


Brother 


INDEX 


Riviere dit Baccané, Sr., An- 
toine, note, 25, 29, note, 30, 
sketch, 51-52, 116. 

Riviere dit Baccané, Baptiste, 
note, 25, note 30, 42, 51, 52 

Riviere dit Baccané, Frangois, 
24, note, 31, 52 


Riviere dit Baccané, Joseph 
(Jr.), note, 31, 52 
Riviere, dit Baccané, Marie 


Thérése, 58 

Robidoux, Frangois, note, 54 

Robidoux, Jean Baptiste, note, 
54 

Robidoux I, Joseph, 54 

Robidouy II, Joseph, 39, 54 

Robidoux III, Joseph, founder 
of St. Joseph, Mo., 54 

Roger’s Village, 23 

Roque, Angelique, note, 41 

Roque, Manuel Andre, 29 

Rosati (St. Louis), Bishop, 139, 
202, 206, 215, 216 

Roux, Father Benedict, 217 

Roy, Carlos, 20 

Ryan, C.M., Very Rev. M.S., 
249 

S 

Sacred Heart Church, note, 233, 
250 

Sacred Heart of Jesus, Confra- 
ternity, note, 165, primary 
title of St. Ferdinand’s 
Church, 164, 165, 167 

Sangerman, Joseph, 70 

Santa Fe Trail, note, 41 

Sautois, S.J., Father Florian, 
226 

Shackelford Road, 67, note, 254 

Shaughnessy, S.J., Brother 
David, 246 

Sheehan, 8.J., Brother John, 
246 
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Sisters of Loretto, see Loretto 

Smedts, 8S. J., Father John Bap- 
tist, 187, 206, 217 

Smith, Antoine, 36, 170 

Smith, Mother Dafrosa, 251 

Society of the Sacred Heart, 
see Barat, Duchesne 

Sommers, 8.J., Brother Rich- 
ard, 246 

Spanish land-grants, note, 20 

Speich, S.J., Father Michael, 
245-248, 249 

Springfield, Il., 210 

St. Charles, Mo., 84, 85, 86, 87, 
95, .96, note, 99, note, 109, 
112, note, 114, 115, 123, 126, 
1o7,0129,7129,°149, 189, 194, 
202, 203, 220, 225, 226, 238 

St. Coene (St. Cenne, Cincenne, 
Sineinne), David, note, 43, 
Amable, 43, 170 

St. Cyr, Hyacinthe, 170 

St. Cyr, Madame Josephine, 
191 

St. Ferdinand (of Spain), 167, 
242 

St. Ferdinand’s Cemetery, note, 
26, note, 147, 244 

St. Ferdinand’s Church (first) 
location, 25, 26; real estate 
transfers at church door, 28; 
title to church-lot, note, 81; 
blessing, 90; destruction by 
fire, 90; Bishop Bu Bourg’s 
regulations, note, 169, see 
also Marguilliers 

St. Ferdinand’s Church (sec- 
ond), description of site, 
note, 162; built by Father 
De La Croix, 162; Mullanphy 
donation, 163; laying of cor- 
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ner-stone, 163, 164; titles, 
164-167; blessing, 167; 


Bishop du SBourg’s regula- 
tions and abolition of trus- 
tee-system, 168-170; first 
pew-holders, 170;  ordina- 
tions to priesthood, 206; 
Corpus Christi (Fete-Dieu) 
celebrations, (1825) 197, 
(1852) 215; completion and 
consecration of church, 214— 
218; Congregation of Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel, 223; 
side chapel built, 223; church 
enlarged and tower built, 
237; statues of St. Ferdi- 
nand and St. John Francis 
Regis, 242; parish-centennial, 
240; steam-heating and elec- 
tric light, 245; flood of 1915, 
246; centennial of dedication 
of church, 248-250. 

St. Ferdinand’s Creek, see Cold 
Water Creek 

St. Ferdinand’s Parish, very 
probably organized and first 
served by Father Bernard de 
Limpach, 82; pastors sup- 
ported by Spanish govern- 
ment, 91; parish successively 
in various dioceses, 92; con- 
tract between parishioners 
and Father Flynn, O.M. Cap., 
96; beadles and chanters, 98— 
100; welcome to _ Bishop 
Flaget, 116; regulations 
(1814), 142; fabrique, 143; 
parish assembly, 147; casuals 
(offerings), 149, 190; parish- 
limits in 1872, 236; pastors, 
first, 80-101, Trappists, 101- 
142, Father De La Croix, 
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155-184, Jesuits, 184-212; 
names and succession of pas- 
tors, 257; see also Marguil- 
liers, St. Ferdinand’s Church, 
Parish Schools, Presbytery, 
Cemetery. 

St. Ferdinand’s Parish Schools, 
194, 195, 220, 239, 240, 243. 

St. Ferdinand’s Prsebytery, old, 
26, note, 82, note, 218. 

St. John Francis Regis, 165, 
166, 167, 242 

St. Joseph’s Church, St. Louis, 
45 

St. Patrick’s Church, St. Louis, 
45 

St. Regis Seminary, Florissant, 
Mo., first Catholic Indian 
school in United States, 185, 
186, 198-200 

St. Vrain (De Lassus) , Jacques, 
64, 65 

Stanislaus, Sister, 229, 230 

Stoddard, Major Amos, account 
of Florissant, 14 

Strahan, Charles, 187 

Sweere, S.J., Father Adrian, 
237, 238 


fy 
Tabeau, Jacques, 39 
Tabo (Tabeau), Pedro, 20 
Tanguay, Abbé, 24, 37 
Tannrath, Right Rey. John J., 
249 
Te Dorshorst, 
Theodore, 246 
Terrein d’église 
26, 81 
Theodosia, Sister, 229, 230 
Tighe, Mrs. 231 


S.J., Brother 


(church-lot), 
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Timmermans, S.J., Father 
Peter J., 187, 202, 203 

Tison, Antoine, note, 143 

Tison, Jr., Jean Baptiste, note, 
143 

Tison, Sr., Jean Baptiste, 143, 
150 

Tison, Joseph, note, 143 

Trappists, 101-114; see also 
Dunand 

Trudeau, Jean Baptiste, 60 

Trudeau, Zenon, Lieut. Gover- 
nor of Upper Louisiana, ac- 
count of Florissant (1798), 
13; plat of survey of Floris- 
sant» \(1794),.. 20-22) seers 
grants Florissant Commons, 
30; explains law regarding 
Commons, 31; orders survey 
of Common Fields, 33; un- 
favorable opinion of system 
of Common Fields, 34; en- 
courages Americans to settle 
west of Mississippi, 60; rec- 
ommends Irish priest for 
Florissant, 69 

Trudell, Augustin, 40 

Trustees, see Marguilliers 


U 
Urban, Father, see Guillet 


v 

Vallazza, S.J., Father Francis 
J., note, 234 

Van Assche, S.J., Father Ju- 
docus, 187, 196, 197, 202, 206, 
214, 215 218, 224-236 

Van der Erden, S.J., Father 
Aloysius, 239, 240 

Van de Velde, 8. J., (Natchez), 
Bishop, 217 


INDEX 


Van Lommel, S.J., Father 
John, 215, 216 

Van Quickenborne, 8. J., Father 
Charles F., inquiry about 
graveyard, 386; secures title 
to lot 2 (terrein d’église), 
note, 81; on system of Com 
mon Fields, 35; lLachasse 
property, note, 40; acquires 
Deslauriers mortgage, note, 
42; burial-record of Frangois 
Dunegant, 50; baptizes Joel 
Musick, 68; Mullanphy mar- 
riages, 75; contract with Paul 
Desjarlais, note, 144; re- 
ceives deed for presbytery 
and church of St. Ferdinand, 
note, 162; journeys with 
party of novices to Missouri, 
187; occupies Bishop’s Farm 
and assumes charge of St. 
Ferdinand’s parish, 188-190; 
Florissant schools, 194-195; 
Indian school, 198-201; a 
period of distress, 202-206 ; 
visits Osage Indians, 206-— 
210; latter days and death, 
ei) 212) 216,°219, 222 
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Van Sadelhoff, S.J., Brother 
Henry, 246 

Vasquez, Benito, note, 25 

Verger dit Desjardins, Benja- 
min, 40 

Verhaegen, 
187, 206 

Verreydt, S.J., Father Felix 
L., 187, 206, 216 

Vial, Felicité, note, 41 

Vial, dit Manitou, Pierre, note, 
4] 

Vial, Margaret, 52 

Village & Robert, see Bridgton 

Vincentia, Sister, 229, 230 

Viot, S.J., Brother August F., 
246 


Father Peter J., 
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Walsh, Father Patrick, 94 

Walsh, 8.J., Father Peter, 217 

Withinton, Thomas, note, 64, 
170 


ae 
Yates, S.J., Brother James, 63 
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